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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
JOURNALISM 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
HELp aT Boston UNIVERSITY, DECEMBER 29 AND 30, 1930 


SECRETARY’S RECORD OF THE 
CONVENTION 


With the Department of Journalism of Boston University as host, 
the American Association of Teachers of Journalism held its nineteenth 
annual convention in Boston, Massachusetts, December 29 and 30, 
1930. Convention headquarters were in the Hotel Brunswick. The at- 
tendance, which was somewhat reduced on account of the geographical 
location of the convention city, included more than fifty teachers of 
journalism representing twenty-five states and forty-one educational in- 
stiutions. A number of newspaper men, chiefly representatives of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, were also present. 

A pre-convention gathering was held in the Hotel Brunswick on Sun- 
day evening, December 28, when Professor Harry B. Center, head of 
the Department of Journalism of Boston University, was host to those 
who had arrived early. The evening was spent socially, no program 
having been arranged. 

The opening session was called to order Monday morning, December 
29, by President John E. Drewry, Georgia, who announced the appoint- 
ment of the following committees: Constitutional revision, J. O. Sim- 
mons (Syracuse), Ralph D. Casey (Minnesota), Harry B. Center 
(Boston) ; auditing, William S$. Maulsby (Pittsburgh), Maynard W. 
Brown (Marquette), Leon R. Whipple (New York) ; place of conven- 
tion, Vernon McKenzie (Washington), Franklin Banner (Pennsylvania 
State), Frank L. Martin (Missouri) ; resolutions, Allen S. Will (Co- 
lumbia), Clarence E. Cason (Alabama), Lawrence W. Murphy (II- 
linois) ; nominations, Fred J. Lazell (Iowa), Grant M. Hyde (Wis- 
consin), M. G. Osborn (Louisiana). 
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The program for the morning session was as follows: 

Presidential address, “The Journalist’s Inferiority Complex: A Plea 
for Professional Standards and Machinery,” John E. Drewry, Georgia. 

Address, “A Proposed Plan for Certifying to Capability of Persons 
in Journalism,” M. V. Atwood, associate editor of the Gannett News- 
papers. 

Address, “What the Editors Expect of the Schools,” Harold B. John- 
son, editor of the Watertown (N. Y.) Times and chairman of the com- 
mittee on schools of journalism of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. 

Address, ““What the Schools of Journalism Are Trying to Do,” 
Willard G. Bleyer, Wisconsin, chairman of the Council on Education 
in Journalism of the American Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism. 

Discussion of previous papers by W. R. Slaughter, Northwestern, and 
Eric W. Allen, Oregon. 

Presentation of Mr. Fred Fuller Shedd, editor of the Phildelphia 
Bulletin and president of the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
by Franklin Banner, Pennsylvania State. 

Address, ‘“The Newspaper of 1940,” Mr. Shedd. At the conclusion 
of this address Mr. Shedd announced that at his suggestion the National 
Editorial Association, through its president, Mr. George B. Dolliver, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, had agreed to codperate with the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors in the formation of a committee to in- 
clude representatives of the teaching profession for the purpose of con- 
ferring upon and studying the problems of education for journalism. He 
made public the names of the following committee members already ap- 
pointed from the Society of Newspaper Editors: Fred Fuller Shedd, 
Philadelphia Bulletin; Paul Bellamy, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Harold 
B. Johnson, Watertown (N. Y.) Times. Those appointed by the presi- 
dent of the National Editorial Association are George B. Dolliver, 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Moon-Journal; Lemuel C. Hall, Wareham 
(Mass.) Courier; and Walter D. Allen, Brookline (Mass.) Chronicle. 
Mr. Shedd invited this association and the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism to appoint three members each 
to this committee. 

During the luncheon hour three group conferences were conducted 
under the leadership of appointed persons, as follows: The history of 
journalism, under Willard G. Bleyer, Wisconsin; news reporting and 
writing, under Frank L. Martin, Missouri; copy reading, make-up, and 
typography, under M. G. Osborn, Louisiana. 
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The afternoon program was carried out as follows: 

Address, ““The Experimental College in Journalism,” Lawrence W. 
Murphy, Illinois. 

Address, “Vitalizing Instruction in News Writing,” W. R. Slaugh- 
ter, Northwestern. 

Address, “Public Opinion and the Press,” Grant M. Hyde, Wis- 
consin. 

Address, “Problems and Possibilities of the JoURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY,” F. L. Mott, Iowa. (Read in his absence by Fred J. Lazell, 
Iowa. ) 

At the close of the afternoon session President Drewry announced the 
appointment of the following members of the committee to meet with 
representatives of the American Society of Newspaper Editors and the 
National Editorial Association: John E. Drewry, Georgia; Franklin 
Banner, Pennsylvania State; Allen S$. Will, Columbia. 

On Tuesday evening the delegates were guests of Boston University 
at a dinner at the Copley-Plaza Hotel. President Daniel L. Marsh, of 
the university, in an address of greeting, offered comments upon the op- 
portunities of teachers of journalism in improving certain aspects of the 
profession. He then introduced Professor Harry B. Center, who acted 
as toastmaster. Addresses were given by Mr. Marlen E. Pew, editor 
of Editor and Publisher, on “Public Service Journalism,” and by Mr. 
Willis J. Abbot, contributing editor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
on “Proportion in the News.” In concluding the program, Professor 
Center read a poem on paper, entitled “The Ghost of the Tree,” by 
Holman F. Day, a New England poet. 

On Wednesday morning, December 30, the following constituted the 
program: 

Address, ‘Freedom of the Press in 1930,” Ralph L. Crosman, Colo- 
rado. (Read in his absence by Frank L. Martin, Missouri.) 

Address, “The Present Status of Journalistic Literature,” Ralph D. 
Casey, Minnesota. 

At the conclusion of his address, Dr. Casey moved the adoption of the 
following resolution, prepared by F. L. Mott, Iowa: 

“Whereas, it is the sense of this association that a union list of news- 
paper files in the larger libraries of the United States is a prerequisite 
to adequate study of American journalism in its various phases; there- 
fore be it. 

“Resolved by this association that the American Library Association, 
the American Bibliographical Society, the H. W. Wilson Company, 
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and other organizations and persons interested be asked to join in such 
a project; and be it further 

“Resolved that the members of this association consult with their li- 
brarians with a view to codperation in the matter proposed.” 

An amendment offered by Willard G. Bleyer, Wisconsin, to include 
the American Historical Association among the organizations named in 
the resolution was accepted by the author of the motion. The motion 
to adopt the amended resolution was unanimously carried. 

A motion by Dr. Bleyer that Dr. Casey be delegated to present the 
proposal outlined in the foregoing resolution to the officers of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, then in session in Boston, was unanimously 
adopted. 

A motion by H. B. Rathbone, New York, seconded by Osman C. 
Hooper, Ohio State, that a committee be appointed to survey the needs 
and opportunities for textbooks in the field of journalism, with instruc- 
tions to report at the next meeting of the association, was voted upon, 
but was not carried. By general consent the matter was referred to the 
resolutions committee. 

The program of addresses was resumed at 10 a. m., as follows: 

Address, ‘Developing Contacts With the State Weekly Press,” Ver- 
non McKenzie, Washington. 

Address, ‘““The Uses of Journalism in a Liberal Education,” Clarence 
E. Cason, Alabama. 

At the suggestion of the author, the presentation of an address, “Re- 
search in Journalism in 1930,” by Eric W. Allen, Oregon, was omitted 
because of lack of time. A motion was adopted that a paper by C. E. 
Rogers, Kansas State, entitled ““What Should a Course in Vocational 
Guidance for Journalism Students Contain?” be omitted from the pro- 
gram, but be included instead in the proceedings of the convention. 

During the luncheon period group conferences were held, as follows: 
Newspaper ethics and editorial policies, under Roscoe C. E. Brown, Co- 
lumbia; the short story, under Vernon McKenzie, Washington; special 
feature writing, under Allen S. Will, Columbia. 

Immediately after luncheon the delegates were escorted on an auto- 
mobile tour of historic Boston as guests of the Department of Journalism 
of Boston University, under the guidance of Professor Center. 

The delegates reassembled at five o’clock for the annual business ses- 
sion, with President Drewry as chairman. J. O. Simmons, Syracuse, 
presented the report of the committee on constitutional revision. Ex- 
plaining that the existing constitution, which had not been revised for 
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several years, had become inadequate, he submitted a newly drafted 
constitution. By unanimous consent the first sentence of Article 3 was 
amended to insert the words “and Canada,” so as to make the sentence 
read: “Persons engaged in the teaching of journalism in colleges and 
universities of the United States and Canada shall be eligible for mem- 
bership in this association.” A motion by Maynard W. Brown, Mar- 
quette, to adopt the proposed constitution as amended was unanimously 
carried. The constitution, as follows, was declared adopted, to take ef- 
fect at the close of the business session : 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF JOURNALISM 


Article 1. Name. This association shall be called the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism. 

Article 2. Object. The object of this association shall be to hold an annual 
conference of those interested in the teaching of journalism, where opportunity 
shall be offered for hearing papers on the subject and for discussing them, and 
to advance in other appropriate ways the interests of college and university teach- 
ers of journalism. 

Article 3. Membership. Persons engaged in the teaching of journalism in 
colleges and universities of the United States and Canada shall be eligible for 
membership in this association. Others formerly engaged in the teaching of 
journalism or temporarily not engaged in such work, or those who for any other 
reason are acceptable to the officers of the association, shall also be eligible for 
membership. Membership may be obtained by invitation of the executive com- 
mittee of the association or by application supported by the recommendations of 
three members of the association, which application must be approved by the 
executive committee of the association. Membership once attained in the as- 
sociation shall be upon a continuing basis from year to year, and the member, 
in the years following his enrollment, shall be billed for his annual dues unless 
his membership shall have been terminated by definite action on his part. Failure 
for two successive years to pay the annual dues shall result in dropping the 
member’s name from the rolls. Members dropped from membership because of 
failure to pay their dues for two successive years may be reinstated to member- 
ship upon the payment of annual dues for one of the two years for which they 
were in arrears. 

Article 4. Annual Dues. The annual dues for membership shall be three 
dollars, payable in advance for the calendar year. Dues paid on or before March 
1 shall entitle the member to a full year’s subscription to the the JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, organ of the association. Dues paid between March 1 and Decem- 
ber 31 shall not entitle the member to issues of the QUARTERLY published prior 
to the payment of dues unless such copies are available. All subscriptions expire 
with the December issue. 

Article 5. Officers. The officers of this association shall be a president, a vice- 
president, a secretary-treasurer, and an executive committee consisting of these 
officers and two additional members elected at the same time. 
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Article 6. Business. These officers shall be elected by ballot at the close of 
each annual meeting of the association. All other business of the association 
shall be conducted by the executive committee, which shall have power to bring 
any business before the association for its action. 

Article 7. Committees. At the opening session of the convention the president 
shall appoint (1) a nominating committee, (2) an auditing committee, (3) place 
of next meeting committee, (4) resolutions committee, and such other committees 
as may in the judgment of the president or executive committee be necessary. 

Article 8. Nominations. The committee on nominations shall present the names 
of at least two nominees for each office except that of secretary-treasurer. 

Article 9. Place of Convention. The committee on place of convention shall 
present all invitations and may make a recommendation as to choice of meeting 
place. It shall confer with a similar committee of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism. 

Article 10. Amendments. Amendments to the constitution may be made at 
any annual convention, provided they are submitted to the secretary-treasurer 
sixty days before the convention dates; and it shall be the duty of the secretary- 
treasurer to notify all members of such proposed amendments twenty days before 
the convention dates. 


The annual report of the secretary-treasurer, including membership 
statistics, volume of correspondence, and financial operations of the of- 
fice, was submitted by H. H. Herbert, Oklahoma, as follows: 


Membership. — Chief among the tasks of the office of secretary-treasurer of the 
association is that of building up and maintaining the membership at as high a 
level as possible. For the year 1930 this activity was participated in by three 
individuals — J. O. Simmons, the retiring secretary-treasurer; F. L. Mott, the 
editor of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY; and the present secretary-treasurer. 

The work of Mr. Simmons included the collection of dues and the enrollment 
of new members at the 1929 meeting at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and subsequently 
during the early weeks of 1930. Members enrolled up to March, 1930, when 
Mr. Simmons made a final report to Dr. Mott, numbered seventy-two, of whom 
twenty-one were persons not on the roll in 1929. 

The work of Dr. Mott in the field of membership was done in connection with 
the promotion of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. This activity took several forms, 
of which the following were the most important: (1) About five hundred form 
letters were sent to the registrars of all colleges and universities in the United 
States not represented on the list of journalism teaching personnel compiled by 
Dr. Willard G. Bleyer for the Council on Education, or on the Editor & Pub- 
lisher yearbook list. The result was the assembling of a list of about six hun- 
dred names, presumably of persons engaged in teaching journalism in colleges 
and universities in the United States. (2) About six hundred form letters with 
a prospectus for the March, 1930, number of the QUARTERLY were sent to all 
the teachers of journalism included on the Bleyer, Editor & Publisher, and regis- 
trar’s lists. (3) Letters were sent to the heads of schools and departments of 
journalism, asking them to make their staffs one hundred per cent members of the 
association. As a result of these efforts ninety-two persons made payments of 
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dues for 1930 and one person for 1931. Checks received by Dr. Mott were for- 
warded from time to time to the secretary-treasurer. Of the ninety-two gained, 
seventy-five had not been members in 1929, so far as the records show. 

The work of the secretary-treasurer was by way of a follow-up of the efforts 
of the editor of the QuARTERLY. Using the original prospect list compiled by 
Dr. Mott, minus the names of persons already members and others whose ad- 
dresses were incomplete or who were known to have given up teaching, the 
secretary-treasurer prepared a list of 410 prospective members. To this list 
were added the names of forty other persons who had joined the teaching ranks 
or whose connection with it had previously been overlooked. To this group of 
450, letters of invitation to membership, stressing the benefits to be gained from 
attending the Boston convention, were sent. With 180 of these letters were sent 
sheets containing the names of the 171 persons then members of the association. 
As a result of this solicitation, combined with earlier efforts of the secretary- 
treasurer, thirty-six members were enrolled. Of this number, twenty-five had 
not been members in 1929. 

The total membership of the association, built up by these methods, on Decem- 
ber 24 had reached 200 (Simmons, 72; Mott, 92; Herbert, 36). The total of 
new members — not in the association in 1929— was 121. Of the total member- 
ship of ninety-nine in 1929, seventy-nine renewed their connection with the as- 
sociation. The loss from one year to another was twenty individuals, or nearly 
20 per cent. This suggests the importance of devising some method whereby 
persons who once become members may be held more closely to the organization. 

Some interesting facts are revealed in a statistical study of the organization 
membership. Thirty-two members, or 16 per cent of the total, are women. 
There are 167 male members and one unclassified — the School of Journalism of 
the University of South Carolina. Of the 200 members, seventy-three are teach- 
ing in the institutions which belong to the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism. Geographically the Mississippi River divides the 
membership into the eastern and western groups of almost equal size. A line 
drawn from Washington, D. C., to San Francisco would separate the member- 
ship into northern and southern groups of equal numbers. 

Correspondence. — Although the work of the secretary-treasurer has been 
lightened materially by the activities of Dr. Mott in the interests of the QuaR- 
TERLY and the association, there was left a considerable amount of communica- 
tion and correspondence. Summarized, the record shows the following: Letters to 
officers, other members and non-members, 78; replies to commercial inquiries, 
(convention bureaus, hotels, railroads, steamship lines, reporting services, and the 
like), 69; form letters to prospective members, 454; letters sent with convention 
program, 200; total communications, 791. The secretary-treasurer’s office also 
prepared and sent out to members and other interested persons more than two 
hunded copies of the membership list of the association. 

Mimeographing, typing, addressing, mailing and other clerical work was con- 
tributed by the Oklahoma School of Journalism, reducing the cost of maintaining 
the office to less than $25, spent for postage on form letters and the association 
stationery used by the office. Another material saving to the association was ef- 
fected by Professor Harry B. Center in obtaining the printing of the convention 
programs free of charge. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1930 


Receipts 


Balance on hand, January 1, 1930 . 
72 dues payments for 1930, cated by J. O. Shethien . 
2 library subscriptions to the QUARTERLY, collected by 
Simmons. . —" 
Contribution from Butler University Ses the Quasresy . 
92 dues payments for 1930, forwarded by F. L. Mott . 
36 dues payments for 1930, collected by H. H. Herbert . 
1 dues payment for 1931, forwarded by F. L. Mott . 


Expenditures 


1930 

By error carried forward from 1926 financial report. . . $ 9.00 
Jan. 1 Back payment on JOURNALISM QUARTERLY account 100.00 
Jan. 8. Painting signs, care and packing of Pressa 

OE a se OS we erik, 18.02 
Mar. 10. F. L. Mott, Butler University cxmaieaien to 

QUARTERLY... ae le 100.00 
July 23 Flanigan-Pearson Company, eaten: on ‘Quanranty 

printing bill. . . ae 70.61 
Sept. 5 F. L. Mott, on account cmpediieminen to Quasresty 200.00 
Sept. 10 Peerless Ptg. Co., 500 letterheads and envelopes . 8.50 
Oct. 11 Peerless Ptg. Co., 500 letterheads and envelopes . 8.75 
Oct. 11 Postage on stationery and letters . . ° 1.00 
Nov. 24 C.O.D. charges on records forwarded by Sanu 2.00 
Nov. 26 Postage on 450 letters to prospective members . 9.00 
Dec. 10 Postage on 200 convention programs sent to 

members . . . . 4.00 
Dec. 16 Check for membership dues ‘enna (bank 

closed) pita. tis . .% 3.00 
Dec. 22 F. L. Mott, on account etetatineninin to 

QUARTERLY... wig 109.16 
Dec. — Simmon’s settlement of old bill ee octeting 

stationery k= et a a 43.93 

Postage on correspondence ™ chemin oo SA te 44 
John E. Drewry, for postage and telegrams. . 15.76 


Balance on hand, December 29, 1930 . 


AccounT WITH JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, 1930 


Due the Journalism Quarterly from the 1930 dues of 200 
members . ; 
Sept. 5 Paid F. L. Mott on JouRNALIsN Quantesy account $200.00 
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Dec. 22. Paid F. L. Mott on JouRNALISM QUARTERLY account 109.16 $309.19 


Balance unpaid, December 29, 1930. . . . $ 90.84 
H. H. Hersert, Secretary-Treasurer, 1930. 
Approved, December 30, 1930: 
WitiiAM S. MAuLssy, 
Leon R. WHIPPLE, 
MAYNARD W. Brown, 
Auditing Committee. 


PROPOSED BUDGET FOR 1931 


Estimated Receipts 


US ee ee ee ee 
1931 membership dues, 200 members. . . . . . .- 600.00 $618.76 


Estimated Expenditures 


1930 balance due the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY . . . . $ 90.84 
1931 apportionment to the QUARTERLY . . . .. . 400.00 
Current expenses of the association, 1931. . . . . . 65.00 $555.84 


Estimated balance on hand, December 31, 1931 . $ 62.92 


By motion the report of the secretary-treasurer was unanimously 
adopted. 


William S$. Maulsby, Pittsburgh, reported that the members of the 
auditing committee had examined the accounts and financial report of 
the secretary-treasurer and, finding them in order, had approved the 
financial statement submitted as a part of the annual report. 

Vernon McKenzie, Washington, presented the report of the commit- 
tee on place of convention, recommending that of the several institutions 
which extended invitations the University of Minnesota be chosen as 
host for the 1931 meeting. Besides the University of Minnesota, But- 
ler University, Marquette University, and the University of Oklahoma 
had extended formal invitations. The University of Oregon, Stanford 
University, and the University of Washington had jointly indicated 
their willingness to entertain the convention if the association should see 
fit to hold a meeting on the Pacific coast. Upon motion the report of 
the committee was adopted, and the choice of the University of Minne- 
sota as the meeting place was confirmed. 

Announcement was made of the meeting of the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Journalism on December 31, with the 
explanation that representatives of non-member schools were welcome to 
attend any sessions except those for the transaction of business. 
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Allen §. Will, Columbia, presented the report of the resolutions com- 
mittee, as follows: 


Resolved, that the committee from this association designated to confer with 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors be empowered to consider the pro- 
posed American Institute of Journalism, provided that similar committees from 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism, and other organizations deem this topic ger- 
mane to their general problem of educational and professional requirements in 
preparation for journalism. 

Resolved, that vocational training for journalism, except as given by news- 
papers and in efficiently organized schools and departments of journalism, is to 
be condemned; though we see no objection to non-vocational training in jour- 
nalistic composition as a means of learning to write clear, forceful English; and 
we commend a non-vocational study of good newspapers by elementary and high 
school pupils so that they may become intelligent readers of papers. 

Resolved, that the Council on Education be requested to examine the constitu- 
tions of both associations and report as to procedures in matters of joint concern 
such as the support and control of the QUARTERLY, the selection of place of meet- 
ing, program, etc., and if found advisable to propose appropriate constitutional 
amendments or by-laws to either association or to both; the Council to report to 
the 1931 conventions. 

Resolved, that the convention gives its hearty thanks to Boston University, its 
president, Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, and Dean Everett W. Lord of the College of 
Business Administration, and to Professor Harry B. Center for the complete and 
convenient arrangements made for our meeting and for the delightful enter- 
tainment provided for us in Boston. 

Resolved, that we express our great satisfaction at the participation in the 
present convention by representatives of the newspaper press, especially officers of 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, and that we hope that this happy 
relation may be continued and extended in future conventions. 

Resolved, that we thank Professor John E. Drewry, president of the association, 
for the excellent arrangements made for this convention under his direction, and 
that we commend him for the wise and fair manner in which he has presided. 

Resolved, that the American Association of Teachers of Journalism welcomes 
the establishment of Kappa Tau Alpha, national fraternity recognizing high 
scholarship in schools of journalism. 

Resolved, that the association thanks Professor Frank L. Mott, editor of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, for the splendid work he has done on the QUARTERLY. 


These resolutions were voted upon separately and were adopted as 
read, with the exception of the seventh, relating tc Kappa Tau Alpha. 
The motion to adopt this resolution failed to carry. 


Eric W. Allen, Oregon, submitted the request of F. L. Mott, editor 
of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, that a vote be taken to fill the editor- 
ship for the ensuing year. Dr. Mott, while not seeking the position, 
had indicated his willingness to serve for another year if the association 
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should desire him to do so. A motion by Allen S. Will, Columbia, ex- 
pressing appreciation of, and indorsing, Dr. Mott’s work as editor of 
the QUARTERLY and urging that he accept the editorship for the coming 
year, was unanimously adopted. 

William L. Mapel, Washington and Lee, presented a statement of 
the plans of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, to 
conduct a survey of the curricula of schools and departments of jour- 
nalism and requested the codperation of this association in the under- 
taking. Willard G. Bleyer, Wisconsin, suggested the possibility of a 
conflict with the investigation of the joint committee appointed at the 
instance of the American Society of Newspaper Editors. A motion by 
Allen §, Will, Columbia, that the request of Sigma Delta Chi be re- 
ceived and that the thanks of the association be extended to Professor 
Mapel and the officers of the fraternity for their interest in the matter, 
was adopted. 

Fred J. Lazell, Iowa, submitted the report of the committee on nom- 
inations recommending that the following officers be elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Lawrence W. Murphy, Illinois; vice-president, 
Franklin Banner, Pennsylvania State; secretary-treasurer, H. H. Her- 
bert, Oklahoma; members of the executive committee, John E. Drewry, 
Georgia, and J. L. O’Sullivan, Marquette. By motion of Professor 
Lazell the report was unanimously adopted. 

Upon motion by Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota, a vote of thanks was 
extended to the secretary-treasurer for his work during the year and at 
the annual convention. 

The business session then adjourned. 

On Tuesday evening, at the Hotel Brunswick, members of the as- 
sociation attended a dinner at which Vice-President Clarence E. Cason, 
Alabama, acted as toastmaster. Reminiscences of newspaper life were 
given by Mr. Frank Sibley, for many years a member of the Boston 
Globe editorial staff. His talk was followed by a humorous address by 
Roy Davis, head of the English department of the College of Business 
Administration, Boston University. 

H. H. Herserrt, Secretary-Treasurer, 1930. 














PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS: THE JOURNAL- 
IST’S INFERIORITY COMPLEX 


By Joun E. Drewry 
University of Georgia 


I 


In calling to order the 1930 convention of the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism, I should like to men- 
tion hastily some of the significant things that have happened 
in our field during the year. 

Especially gratifying to all of us, I am sure, is the increased 
interest in this Association as shown by the large number of ad- 
ditions to the membership. The credit for this goes to our 
secretary, Professor H. H. Herbert, and to the editor of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Dr. Frank Luther Mott, both of 
whom have contributed admirably to the enlargement of our 
sphere of-influence. 

I do not have to tell this group of improvements which Dr. 
Mott has wrought in the QUARTERLY. Perhaps you are fa- 
miliar with the notice the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors took of the publication at its last meeting, a part of 
which reads: “. . . Much now appears in it of interest to all 
newspaper men. It should find its way into the hands of all 
members of this society who wish to watch the development of 
the teaching of journalism, a movement of vital concern to the 
profession and of great public importance. Many newspaper 
men are subscribing, and others will, as rapidly as they learn 
the value of the enlarged QUARTERLY.” 

The present year has witnessed a renewed critical interest 
on the part of practising newspaper men in the work of schools 
and departments of journalism. The American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, at its annual meeting, heard a report on 
this subject which has been interpreted in different ways, and 
to which I shall refer in a moment. Two officials of this or- 
ganization have been good enough to take parts on our pro- 
gram. There have been numerous articles by individuals deal- 
ing with journalistic instruction, all of which indicate that the 
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work of the members of this Association, happily, is under the 
continuous surveillance of the ultimate consumers of our 
products. 

Encouraging in this connection is the preference of employ- 
ing journalists for college-trained men, as revealed in a recent 
survey conducted by Professor H. B. Rathbone of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, New York University. A majority of rep- 
resentative members of the American Society of Newspaper 
[-ditors admitted that college courses in journalism are making 
“better journalists.” A majority likewise reported that they 
give preference to the college-trained man. ‘The figures indi- 
cate,” Professor Rathbone reported in Editor & Publisher, 
“that seventy-three per cent of the graduates in journalism 
had been successful in newspaper work.”’ Professor Rathbone 
said that “it has been interesting to the maker of the question- 
naire to discover that the editors who have employed the great- 
est number of graduates in journalism have had the most suc- 
cess.” 

The concept of journalistic instruction, I am delighted to 
report, is broadening and is losing the stigma of vocational 
education. Research is playing a larger part in our curricula. 
Dean Eric W. Allen will report to this meeting on activities of 
this kind during 1930. 

All of us have been concerned during the past months be- 
cause of certain developments which seem at variance with the 
journalist’s understanding of freedom of the press. Profes- 
sor Ralph L. Crosman will handle this important part of our 
program. 

As college enrollments in journalism continue to mount, and 
as consolidations and inventions reduce the number of openings 
in the field, the problem of placement of graduates assumes 
increasing importance. Professor Vernon McKenzie will teil 
us how he is meeting this situation in Washington. I hope 
other members of this Association will give us the benefit of 
their successful endeavors in dealing with this problem. I am 
sure Editor Mott would be glad to carry a symposium on this 
subject in the QUARTERLY. 
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Of all the matters deserving consideration of thinking jour- 
nalists, however, I feel that there is none more significant and 
of more concern than the one to which I want to direct atten- 
tion now. 


Il 


Not so long ago I heard a rather shrewd observer remark 
that whenever a group begins to discuss whether or not it is a 
profession, this is a certain indication of an inferiority complex. 

For some time newspaper men have been alluding, especially 
in banquet addresses, to the great profession of journalism; 
and later, under the less inspiring atmosphere of daily work, 
they have neglected to practice those ethical ideals which they 
had so beautifully phrased and so enthusiastically expounded. 

This situation, of course, is not always the case. As Col. 
Robert R. McCormick of the Chicago Tribune has observed, 
there are editors who, finding it “congenial to describe their 
occupation in an admirable light’”’ before college classes in jour- 
nalism, ‘‘feel the obligation to live up to their description.” 

Despite the fact that some of our better journalists do go 
about their work in a professional spirit, I think it is undeniably 
true that the general public and newspaper practitioners of 
the lower ranks do not have the highest conception of jour- 
nalism. 

Perhaps the best index to the public idea and appreciation 
of the newspaper man is the cinema and stage versions, which 
seem to be consistent in their emphasis on those personal char- 
acteristics and attitudes which make the reporter more nearly 
resemble a gangster than even a moderately well-off business 
or professional man. Exaggerated though this picturization 
may be, it is perhaps no more so than the average caricature. 
It may be less true today than a decade ago, but certainly it 
has enough basis in fact to make thoughtful editors and teach- 
ers somewhat concerned about the field in which they are en- 
gaged and for which they are training young men and women 
——in many instances the cream of the campus intelligence. 
The wide publicity given the Lingle affair will certainly not 
improve the public’s opinion of newspaper men. 
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By no means confined to a badly informed public is this con- 
cept of newspaper man as a careless, poorly paid fellow, en- 
gaged in a work which is temporarily satisfying, but which has 
a rather dubious future for the person who would support a 
family in solid comfort, if not luxury. The distressing fact is 
that all too often practising newspaper men give expression to 
a feeling of this kind. And whenever one does, instructors in 
journalism are faced with eager youths asking difficult if not 
embarrassing questions. One or two examples will illustrate 
what I have in mind. 

Ben Ames Williams, in a recent newspaper novel entitled 
Splendor, introduces a reporter called “Marty” Bull. His 
name, I think, will suggest the kind of fellow he was. As Mr. 
Williams says, “ he drank more than he should, and 


was not always on hand when he was wanted . . . he liked 
to bully the office boys.” In other words, ‘‘Marty” was a 
strong-armed, irresponsible, uncultured, dogmatic, over-bear- 
ing braggadocio, somewhat discreditable to journalism, but 
nevertheless satisfying perfectly the popular stereotype of the 


newsp2per man. 

Perhaps the most damaging, and at the same time the most 
accurate description of the newspaper reporter, as contrasted 
with the newspaper editor or publisher, is by a member of this 
Association, a teacher of journalism. Professor Walter B. 


Pitkin, of the Pulitzer School, Columbia University, in a recent 
book, writes thus: 


It has long been recognized that news reporting in large cities is a 
young man’s game. In part the reasons are economic: the pay is pretty 
fair for a young bachelor but almost never rises to the point of attract- 
ing older men with families. Only a few of the most prosperous metro- 
politan journals reward their best reporters with salaries equal to the 
wages of masons and carpenters. . . . To a boy just out of high 
school the prospect is fair; but it soon loses that glamour. 


It is regrettable that the public seems always to think of 
newspaper men in terms of the less important and successful 
ones, whereas the popular stereotype of the lawyer or doctor 
is always of a highly successful, altogether brilliant and at- 
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tractive individual. But it should be remembered that the 
average layman is woefully ignorant of the problems and the 
principles of journalism; hence he cannot be expected to ad- 
judge newspapers and newspaper men entirely fairly or ac- 
curately. 

To require of every American high school and college stu- 
dent a course in the appreciation of the newspaper and the 
magazine would be a drastic move; but it would be a move of 
inestimable value both for him and for us. It would go far in 
correcting the public picture of journalism, and consequently, 
I think, would exalt the popular estimation of newspapers and 
the newspaper world. Education in journalism, which plays 
so vital a réle in the life of every man, is as desirable for the 
masses as is education in history, in civics, in the sciences, and 
in the languages. 

I do not want to underestimate the present popular evalu- 
ation of newspaper men, but at the same time I am not willing 
to admit that all hired journalists resemble Mr. Williams’s 
“Marty” Bull. I do think, however, that this type of news- 
paper man, of which there are far too many, is responsible 
for the rather indefinite and unsatisfactory standing of jour- 
nalism as a profession today. 


Ill 


The most encouraging single recent factor, bearing on the 
professional status of the journalist, in my judgment, is the last 
report of the Committee on Schools of Journalism of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. I refer particularly 
to the emphasis which that report laid on the cultural back- 
ground, as contrasted with technical skill, necessary to high 
journalistic endeavor. This extract illustrates what I mean: 


We want the departments of journalism to turn out men, some of 
them our own sons and the sons of our friends, capable of appraising the 
changed and new world which will be theirs tomorrow. We want 
these boys — of course, they will start at the bottom — capable of 
rising to the posts of great newspaper power, equipped to wield that 
power intelligently. In other words, we wish them, while they are 
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collecting police news and reporting banquets, to carry the mental equip- 
ment which, rightly directed, will one day invest them with editorial 
control. Each graduate ought to have in the knapsack of his mind the 
baton of the editor and publisher. This school of newspaper thought 
will not send its sons and heirs to a trade school of journal- 
ism ie 
This society knows it is far more vital to the welfare of mankind 
that the men who make its journals of public opinion be culturally 
superior than it is that the surgeon or the corporation lawyer be a man 
of manifold intellectual attainments 


I shall not enter here into whether four or six college years 
are necessary to give the would-be journalist an educational and 
professional background. But I do emphasize the significance 
of the fact that so important a factor in the field of journalism 
as the American Society of Newspaper Editors is seeking from 
the schools of journalism a person who is something more than 
a good reporter, copyreader, and make-up man. 

This report unfortunately, however, gives no assurance that 
such a well educated product will receive from these same edi- 
tors the financial rewards to which his education entitles him. 
There is a growing feeling among critics of the press that a 
new day in journalism will dawn when, and only when, pub- 
lishers and editors appreciate the importance of a man’s gen- 
eral character and education enough to assure the school of 
journalism graduate remuneration commensurate with his 
preparation and qualifications. 

Before newspaper work is to be wholly attractive to ambi- 
tious and intelligent youngsters, there must be evolved a new 
theory of economics in journalism. Employing executives 
must be convinced that their individual newspapers, and jour- 
nalism as a whole, will be immeasurably benefitted by a system 
which, on the one hand, bars from journalistic practice those 
of mediocre education and faulty character; and which, on 
the other hand, has a basis of remuneration which will com- 
mand the sustained efforts and interest of superior men and 
women. 

Then, and only then, will newspaper work cease to be a 
stepping-stone to advertising and publicity, not to mention in- 
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dustrial vice-presidencies, politics, and the sundry other things 
which lure the stars of the city room with the magnetism of 
cash. 

In this connection, Mr. DuBois K. Wiggins, a New York 
newspaper man, who teaches journalism at Hunter College, 
has made an interesting comment on the tremendous turnover 
in many city rooms and the absence of anything approaching 
careful consideration of applicants. He says: 


The present system is . . . decidedly unfair to staff workers al- 
ready employed, . . . for hiring incompetents and firing them means 
rapid turnover, so costly to publishers that they do not feel able to pay 
adequately the steady and able members of their staffs. . . . The 
wise thing would be for the publishers to cut down on the turnover by 
hiring more scientifically, advancing their staffs, filling in at the bottom, 
and raising the salaries of the workers. . . . Until there is codper- 
ation between those who hire newspaper men and those who train jour- 
nalists, the present state of the “‘profession” seems certain to continue 

the publishing business is bound to suffer in its personnel unless 
the publishers themselves make work for them worth while, and schools 
of journalism give them the right help. 


I should like to stress Mr. Wiggins’s point about the neces- 
sity of close coéperation between those who employ and those 
who train journalists. 


IV 


Let us return to the opening thought, and thus admit our 
inferiority complex: Is journalism a profession? I think there 
is but. one categorical answer: No! But journalism does have 
professional characteristics, and there is no irremediable dif- 
ficulty to prevent its becoming a full-fledged profession, which 
will admit future practitioners on an intelligent basis, and which 
will regulate the conduct of its members in a manner compar- 
able to medicine, teaching, and law. 


As for the need of professional regulations, Mr. William 
Allen White has said: 


Until the people of this country get it well in their heads that journal- 
ism is a profession which must be licensed and controlled, as the medical 
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and legal professions are licensed and controlled, there can be no free- 
dom of the press that is not liable to great abuses. . . . The most 
important thing in a democracy is the dissemination of intelligent infor- 
mation upon important matters. Until a man is equipped to know what 
are important matters and until he is trained to discuss important mat- 
ters and disseminate facts intelligently, democracy is in danger. 

Until journalism is recognized as a profession for trained men who have 
certain defined qualifications, the newspaper business will vacillate. 


Mr. Rome G. Brown, a iawyer as well as a newspaper exe- 
cutive, has summed up the case for journalism well in the fol- 
lowing brief extract: 


The most unprincipled, uneducated, untrained rascal who is able to 
procure the use of a press and buy newsprint may issue daily or weekly 
a dirty or yellow sheet, the only tendencies of which are to pervert 
public morals, and call it a “newspaper,” and call himself a “journalist.” 

The legal profession has its shysters, but the law and codes of 
the profession set them apart as such. The profession of medicine has 
its quacks . . . but they are segregated, or may be so, both under 
the law and by the organized action of the profession itself. And yet 
the profession of journalism is without any authoritative protection 
either under the law or through its own organized action. 


A profession of any kind presupposes five elements: (1) a 
body of professional knowledge; (2) a social consciousness; 
(3) a code of ethics; (4) a license to practice; and (5) ac- 
countability. 

As for the first, journalism certainly has a body of profes- 
sional knowledge. Much more important, however, than the 
technical skill involved in reportorial and editorial work is the 
broad educational background required of the journalist if 
ever he is to be anything more than a hack worker. In this re- 
spect, the demands made of the journalists are far in excess 
of those made of any other professional group. 

For example, a surgeon may perform a successful appen- 
dectomy on a professor of economics, and at the same time be 
a complete ignoramus in so far as the theory of economics is 
concerned. On the other hand, when a journalist proceeds to 
write about the present period of depression, he must know, in 
addition to the technique of the editorial or special article, 
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something about economics, politics, and related subjects; and 
moreover, the effectiveness of what he writes will be in direct 
proportion to the extent and accuracy of his knowledge of the 
field about which he is writing. 

This, I think, is an important point. Certainly, no profes- 
sional plan will be valid that does not bar from journalistic 
practice a person whose educational equipment, aside from his 
technical skill, is unequal to the responsibilities and demands 
made of the conscientious journalist, and which does not offer 
satisfactory remuneration. 

The social consciousness of journalism needs no defense. 
This professional aspect of our work is generally admitted. 
As for codes of ethics, journalism has plenty of these, state 
and national. 

The weakness of journalism is in connection with the fourth 
and fifth essentials of a profession: a license to practice, and 
accountability. 

Without leaving their own ranks, newspaper men ought to 
be able to deal with these two weak links in the professional 
chain of journalism. In England, through the British Institute 
of Journalists, practising newspaper men, as contrasted with 
owners, have done much toward attaining their legitimate place 
in the professional sun, and, at the same time, have improved 
their ecomomic condition. 

The American Society of Newspaper Editors has already 
been studying the British Institute with a view to determining 
what it might contribute to the progress of American jour- 
nalism. President Walter Williams, of the University of Mis- 


souri, has summed up the work of this organization briefly as 
follows: 


The Institute of Journalists has done great service in promoting more 
wholesome conditions of employment, definite terms of holidays, better 
salaries and wages, old age assurances and pensions, a home for aged 
and infirm, certainty of tenure of employment, while at the same time 
increasing the professional spirit and the professional prestige of journal- 
ists. Its form of organization, the democracy of its membership, its pro- 
fessional aspirations and achievements, commend it to a serious consider- 
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ation by American journalists with a view to a similar organization 
modified to American conditions. 


American newspaper men could profit in their efforts to im- 
prove their standing by giving a little thought to the methods 
of college professors in maintaining their professional inde- 
pendence in the face of unjust administrators and trustees. 
Without a larger voice in the shaping of their destinies than 
employed newspaper men have, these college professors, 
through the American Association of University Professors, 
have usually been able to deal with any flagrant infringments 
on what they consider their ethical rights. And the chief 
weapon has been an appeal to public opinion. 

It might be well for journalists, as they go about setting up 
machinery for the enforcement of professional standards, to 
remember the force of the college professors’ investigation 
committee and its published reports in attaining justice. 


V 


Journalism should be put on a professional basis by the 
practising newspaper men themselves. Any law or state 
board for the regulation of journalism suggests too strongly 
the stigma of politics and a jeopardy of the freedom of the 
press. Journalists should be just as vigilant as lawyers and 
physicians to segregate the sliysters and the quacks. Neither 
law nor medicine was on a firm professional basis until each 
had its literature and its recognized schools. Journalism has 
been slower than law and medicine in providing education for 
its aspirants. But today journalism has both a literature and 
its own schools. It remains but to attain that professional 
standing which so long it has claimed, but without a valid 
foundation. 

As I see it, there are but two things which journalism needs 
today in order to secure this professional standing: (1) the 
urge; and (2) the machinery. 

Certainly the urge ought to exist through self-interest alone— 
the desire to obliterate the popular concept of the “Marty” Bull 
type of newspaper man; the wish to attain that dignity which 
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journalists like to think they already possess; and the concern 
to place the earning capacity of newspaper men on a basis 
commensurate with the general intelligence and technical skill 
required of the responsible journalist. It will be noticed that 
| have not mentioned those less selfish things, such as service 
to the individual, community, and nation; independence, cour- 
age, and so on, about which we harangue ethics classes. If we 
are sincere, these should provide us the urge for professional 
status. 

As for the machinery to attain this admittedly desirable 
position, there is a question as to which of several agencies 
might best initiate the movement. Obviously state press groups 
might function somewhat as local medical bodies do. Initial 
action by state groups, however, would be scattered, and would 
lack unified direction and objectives. State associations must 
be brought into the scheme, but with the greatest effectiveness, 
I think, only if they function as administering agencies for a 
larger group and plan. 

In view of the splendid concept of the kind of would-be 
journalists which might be acceptable to its membership, as set 
forth in the last report of its Committee on Schools of Journal- 
ism, and because of its traditional high ethical ideals, I strongly 
urge upon the American Society of Newspaper Editors its 
opportunity and responsibility in so far as this new and better 
day for journalism is concerned. 

It will be remembered that this Society already has given 
consideration to an amendment for expelling its members for 
unprofessional conduct. Mr. M. V. Atwood, associate editor 
of the Gannett Newspapers, who opposed this amendment 
‘largely on the basis that we can scarcely consider journalism a 
profession until we have some standards and qualifications for 
practice,’ wrote me recently as follows: “It seems to me our 
society could perform no more useful service than to attempt 
to work out some system of standards. I suspect this is so 
closely linked with the work of schools of journalism that we 
may perhaps consider the two problems the same.” 

The American Society of Newspaper Editors is the organ- 
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ization, which, in my judgment, should and can set up the 
machinery for placing journalism soundly on a professional 
basis. But in proposing this splendid work to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, I should like to ask, in behalf 
of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism, for a 
coéperative part in any organized effort to make journalism 
the profession which potentially it is, and thus forever to re- 
move the cause of our present inferiority complex. 





PROPOSED PLAN FOR CERTIFYING TO 
CAPABILITY OF PERSONS IN JOURNALISM 


By M. V. Atrwoop 
Associate Editor Gannett Newspapers 


I am in hearty agreement with your president on the great 
need for more definite standards of qualifications for the prac- 
tice of journalism, and in his opposition to any form of state 
licensing or control. 

I might add that I also believe with him, as expressed in 
his article in the April-June Sewanee Review, that journalism 
is not now a profession. Whether it shall ever become a pro- 
fession seems to me largely an academic question, which I con- 
fess interests me little. What I am interested in is that all 
newspapers to an increasing extent shall be made by persons 
who have an adequate understanding of science, economics, 
politics, and the social forces with which even the smallest paper 
must deal; by persons who appreciate the importance of news 
as news, news in the abstract, and the necessity of preserving 
the integrity of news sources; by persons who realize that 
while newspapers may perform many useful functions, the one 
to which all others must be made subservient is that of “com- 
municating to the human race what its members do, feel and 
think,” as the canons of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors phrase it; and, lastly, by persons knowing the technique 
of making easily read and attractive newspapers —a_tech- 
nique, I may add, which I hope may be increasingly simplified. 

Of course, I am assuming that the very first essential is an 
instinctive urge toward newspaper work. There is no place on 
any newspaper for a person who is only seeking a job. One of 
the most useful functions of the school or department of jour- 
nalism is the weeding out in advance of the misfits. 

These, then, are my ideals for newspaper workers. But I 
repeat that I do not favor a system of state licensing. There 
is a wiser and better way. 

All that is required is a plan, operated by newspaper work- 
ers themselves, for examining into, and certifying to, the fitness 
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of persons to work on newspapers. In the American Institute 
of Accountants we have a model organization, the standards of 
which, I am informed, are so high that most states licensing 
accounting have adopted as official the examinations of the 
Institute. 

The British Institute of Journalists has many suggestions to 
offer us. But I believe not in all respects is it adapted to 
United States conditions, and that it is far too elaborate for 
us to consider at this time. 

That I may not exceed the time allotted me, without further 
preamble I shall rush in where angels might well fear to tread, 
without benefit of clergy, and with consequences resting only 
on myself, and suggest the formation of the American Institute 
of Journalism. 

I have purposely suggested “Institute of Journalism” rather 
than “Institute of Journalists,” because many working news- 
paper men have considerable prejudice against being known as 
journalists, while for some reason the word “journalism” as 
descriptive of the work in which they are engaged does not 
meet with the same prejudice. 

This proposed American Institute of Journalism would be 
made up solely of practising newspaper men and women over 
twenty-one years of age and of good character who are con- 
cerned with the preparation and editing of matter, including 
drawings and pictures, to appear in the non-advertising columns 
of the newspaper. 

Its sole purpose, as already suggested, would be to raise 
journalism standards and to increase its sense of social respon- 
sibility by examining into and certifying to the fitness and 
capability of newspaper workers. 

The British Institute, while listing thirteen purposes, places 
first ‘devising measures for testing the qualifications of candi- 
dates for admission to professional membership of the institute 
by examination in theory and in practice or by any other editor- 
ial and practical tests.” 

Memberships would be of three types, graded according to 
work performed on the newspaper but with no distinction as to 
privileges of the institute. 
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Editor memberships would be for editors-in-chief, editors, 
managing editors, associate editors, news editors and others 
whose duties are both editorial and executive. Assistant editor 
memberships would be for editors in charge of departments 
whose duties are not executive, for copyreaders, columnists, 
editorial writers, artists, and cartoonists. 

Reporter memberships would be for those engaged primarily 
in the gathering and writing of news. 

I believe this classification, while open to criticism, is more 
suggestive of the newspaper and less academic than that of the 
British Institute. Further, it indicates that the cornerstone of 
the newspaper structure is the reporter. Many a newspaper 
has suffered because a person has gone from professor’s chair 
or pulpit to the editorship of a newspaper without reportorial 
training or experience. 

Any person practising journalism at the time of the organi- 
zation of this institute would be permitted to become an editor 
member on application to the examining board, enclosing a 
statement from the publisher of his paper regarding his em- 
ployment in a capacity making him eligible for this member- 
ship, and on payment of the yearly dues of ten dollars. He 
would be given a certificate and pocket card certifying to his 
membership. After the date of the organization of this in- 
stitute, persons could join as editor members only by taking 
the examination given twice each year under the direction of 
the examining board of the institute at such cities as would be 
designated. 

A person could become an assistant editor member under 
the same conditions as designated for editor members except 
that the certification as to the eligibility of the person employed 
at the time of the organization of the institute would be made 
by the managing editor. The yearly fee would be five dollars 
for assistant editor memberships. 

A reporter in practice on organization of this institute could 
become a reporter member as outlined for assistant editor 
members except that the yearly fee would be two dollars and a 
half. Semi-annual examinations for reporter members would 
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be held at the same time and place as editor and assistant 
editor examinations. In addition, any managing editor who 
holds an editor membership would be permitted to give an 
examination to any reporter or applicant he believed qualified 
to take such an examination, the questions, however, to be 
furnished by the examining board of this institute and the 
finished paper to be sent to the board for grading. 

The suggestion for reporter examinations by managing 
editors is made because of the realization that for many years 
to come reporters will continue to be recruited through the 
apprentice system; to make the examinations not easily avail- 
able would be unwise. 

The affairs of the institute would be administered by a board 
of five members. The first board would be selected by the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors for terms of one, 
two, three, four, and five years respectively. As the terms 
expire, new members of the board would be selected by the 
members of the institute, by mail ballot. 

A member of this institute could be suspended for non- 
payment of dues or be dismissed or reprimanded by the govern- 
ing board only on a two-thirds vote of the membership follow- 
ing filing of formal charges by any other member intended to 
prove that the member had been guilty of disgraceful conduct. 

I like the way the British Institute skates over the thin ice 
of ethics by providing that a person may be dismissed or sus- 
pended from the institute, under certain provisions set down, 
who has “‘been guilty of any act or default discreditable to him 
as a journalist or otherwise.”’ 

The examining board would consist of six persons, three to 
be designated by the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism from its ranks and three by the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors from members of that society who were 
also members of the institute. 

The examining board would decide on the educational, 
technical and character qualifications for the three classes of 
memberships and be responsible for the conduct of all examin- 
ations. They would employ such qualified persons as they saw 
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fit for the actual conduct of the examinations and for the 
reading and grading of the papers. A fee of five dollars 
would be required of each person seeking to take an editor or 
assistant editor examination and a fee of two dollars of each 
applicant for a reporter examination. In addition, every per- 
son applying to take an examination would present a statement 
from the head of an accredited school or department of jour- 
nalism, or from an editor member of this institute, that the 
person was prepared to take such an examination. 

No person would be allowed to take an assistant editor 
examination until he had passed his reporter examination and 
had practiced at least one year as a reporter. No person 
would be allowed to take an examination for editor member- 
ship until he had passed his assistant editor examination and 
had practiced at least one year in a position of the assistant 
editor class. It would thus be possible for a person two years 
after he had finished his college course to have qualified as an 
editor member and so, presumably, shown himself fitted for 
an executive position. It should be noticed, however, that no 
school training would be specified and there would be nothing 
to prevent an ambitious person from studying by himself for 
the various examinations. 

It should be noted that in this plan there is no compulsion on 
any newspaper to employ only members of this institute. It 
seems likely, however, that when the value of the institute 
should have demonstrated itself through the superior ability of 
its members, all newspapers would wish to employ institute 
members, and all practising newspaper persons would wish to 
be members because of the prestige it would give them. Equal- 
ly important, the unfit would be gradually weeded out. 

It is suggested that the institute might also organize local 
chapters similar to those of the American Institute of Banking, 
the purpose of which is to provide instruction for persons in 
the employ of banks who wish to perfect themselves in their 
duties. These courses of the American Institute of Banking 
have demonstrated their worth. Local teachers are employed 
by the banks, and students pay a tuition fee of ten dollars, 
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which is usually refunded to the student by the employing bank 
on successful completion of the course. The examination 
papers are examined by the local teachers, but are sent to the 
New York headquarters for final approval or rejection. 

Obviously, within the limits of this paper I have been able to 
suggest only the broad outlines of a simple organization which 
might meet the newspaper’s present needs. 











WHAT THE EDITORS EXPECT OF THE 
SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM 
By Harotp B. JOHNSON 
Editor of the Watertown, New York, Daily Times 
Chairman of the Committee on Schools of Journalism of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 


Every newspaper office in the country is on the lookout for 
keen, alert men to serve as reporters. The managing editors 
will hire them where they can find them. It is impossible to 
establish any rule which will govern their action in the matter 
of seeking a source of supply. They will not turn to the 
schools of journalism unless they can be convinced through 
experience that there they will find the best type, the best 
material, and well trained men. Therefore, in turning to the 
schools, just what do the editors expect to obtain there? What 
will they receive and accept and be satisfied? 

They want two things: First, the quality of practicality in 
news-getting, whether natural or instilled by persistence and 
insistence of the school professors and instructors. Second, a 
certain cultural training which will give the reporter the back- 
ground on which to build for a career beyond that of an ordi- 
nary reporter, even to the executive positions both in the edi- 
torial department and in other ends of the paper. 

Every newspaper must insist on the practical in the reporter, 
for that is the quality he must have in the position he is to fill 
immediately. On the other hand, the average newspaper, if it 
has any foresight or imagination, sees in the man it is hiring a 
possible city editor, managing editor, editor, or business execu- 
tive who may fill an important place in the actual administrative 
service of the newspaper through the years. 

Schools of journalism are able both to train for immediate 
practical service and give at the same time the cultural back- 
ground which will carry the man beyond the levels of -he first 
positions which he will hold. We look upon the schools as 
imparting something more than the practical, but at the same 
time the material which the schools send out will never have a 
fair hearing and there will never be a continuing demand for 
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the output of the schools unless an intensely practical product 
is turned out. 

There is little difficulty in obtaining the good writer. We 
can hire college men who are quick and nimble in picking up 
things, and they do not have to be journalism graduates to get 
into the swing of writing a news story in a very short time. 
What we want of the schools of journalism most of all is the 
young man of spirit who has had pounded into him the art of 
going out and coming back with the story. 

On our newspaper we have had some experience with prod- 
ucts of the schools of journalism. They have turned out well, 
but we found it necessary to take them on sufferance for a 
time because they were slow to appreciate that going out after 
a story is no easy job and that they must be intensely practical 
in the way they proceed to get the facts. I do not mean by 
this that they shall be in any way dishonorable. They must 
not resort to sharp practice. But they must go at the job with- 
out gloves, hit the thing hard from every angle, and not pro- 
ceed through certain accredited methods of advance which 
seem to be popular in many of the larger newspaper offices and 
therefore possibly approved by some schools of journalism. 

For instance, if a young reporter is sent out in New York 
city today to get the story of some important business trans- 
action he goes to the offices of that company and asks to see 
the president. He is told by the office boy or a stenographer 
that Mr. So-and-so cannot be seen but that Mr. Jones will 
attend to his wants. Then Mr. Jones appears, a well groomed 
publicity agent, who informs the reporter that Mr. So-and-so 
has nothing to say on the subject today and that if there is any 
statement he will get in touch with this particular reporter 
later. Exit the reporter, smiling and bowing. Now, in our 
town a reporter who relies on the statements of stenographers 
and publicity men does not get very far. He must wait until 
the Big Shot goes out to lunch or until he goes out to a bank 
meeting and intercept him. Nine times out of ten, if he is 
trained well in the art, the reporter gets a word from him 
which means virtually an unfolding of the entire story. 
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I do not deprecate ethics, and of the highest, but I do de- 
plore the fact that there is a tendency to set up a code of ethics 
which is nothing more nor less than an excuse for getting back 
to the office without going to the very bottom of the thing. 
This is what I mean by the practical training which would give 
the schools of journalism men a hearing. 

Give us the type of men who have been drilled in the art of 
being practical and aggressive, and we will hire them in con- 
tinuing streams; and we prefer them because with this quality 
they also have the culture, which will carry them far in the 
newspaper organization. Many men with cultural newspaper 
training are barred from offices in which they might go far, 
and they are barred because they are not able to demonstrate 
any flair for the practical. On the other hand, many men with 
the practical and lacking in the cultural become reporters, hit 
a certain level, and do not go beyond it because they have 
never been trained in the cultural, and the flame of high attain- 
ment has never been lighted in them as is so frequently done 
under a driving and inspiring professor in a school of journal- 
ism. This latter type start out, make most valuable men for a 
time, and then stick and drag out their existences. 

What we want of the schools of journalism is enough of the 
practical to start the men and give them a fair hearing and 
trial, and enough of the cultural to lift them up above the 
level of mediocrity when the time comes. 

The schools of journalism, if they are to supply the news- 
papers with the practical men, must insist upon their being 
individualists in their fields. By this I mean that they must 
not run with the pack and they must not follow certain rules 
that have become such a blight to the newspapers in the 
larger towns. This herd reporting does not go in the smaller 
towns, and it should not go in the big towns. It is the medium 
through which we develop standardized reporting and stand- 
ardized newspapers. What newspaper in the big towns has 
had a single exclusive story in the cycle of time extending back 
a decade? What big town newspaper stands out today because 
of the unusual points brought out in the story which the other 
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papers do not carry? They are all one and the same; and if 
anyone doubts it, let him make a careful analysis of the story 
of a fire as reported in a half dozen newspapers. The same 
facts are presented in practically the same way. 

Let the instructor of journalism in a New York school go 
to a fire. What does he see there besides the fire? A group 
of eight or ten reporters waiting for the battalion chief to come 
around and give them the story. Women and children may be 
coming down ladders and others may be jumping into blankets, 
but do these reporters interview them? Not a bit of it. They 
wait for the chief to give them the story. And that explains 
why every fire story in the New York papers always tells of 
several firemen being all but suffocated and why so few of the 
stories tell of the escape of the mother with her three small 
children. The fire chief looks after his own, and the reporters 
are there to record the story as he tells it. : 

Train the young men and the young women as individualists, 
and by this is not meant that we would have them freak writers 
or freak reporters. Instill in them the idea that they are ab- 
solutely on their own, not running with the pack; and unless 
this is done they will find scant welcome out in the tall grass 
cities where newspapers are still insisting that standardization 
is not a desirable trend either of reporting or journalism 
generally. Make an individualist and a man on his own and 
nine times out of ten you have made a practical reporter, for 
he depends on his own resourcefulness in getting a story and 
this always makes for practicality. 

We expect of the schools, therefore, practical men and 
women with a cultural background. We must have them prac- 
tical in order that we may realize on them during their early 
periods as reporters. We want them to have the cultural 
background in order that we may have something on which to 
build for permanency. All newspapers are reaching out for 
practical men with a cultural foundation. All newspapers are 
not building up staffs for today alone; they are looking for 
men who will become part of their permanent organization 
and even executives. 
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Those who control newspapers appreciate to the full that 
the permanence of their properties as institutions depends on 
the men they are able to develop to serve through the years. 
The perpetuity of a newspaper as a great agency in a community 
is insured only by a continual selection of men capable of re- 
ceiving the torch as it is passed on to them. Editors expect 
that schools of journalism will send them this type of men. 





WHAT SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM ARE 
TRYING TO DO 


By WILLARD GrROSVENOR BLEYER 


University of Wisconsin 


Six years ago our Council on Education for Journalism for- 
mulated some principles and standards for academic prepara- 
tion for journalism, which were at that time adopted by both 
the American Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism and the American Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism. The first of these general principles reads: 


Because of the importance of newspapers and periodicals to society 
and government, adequate preparation is as necessary for all persons who 
desire to engage in journalism as it is for those who intend to practice 
law or medicine. No other profession has a more vital relation to the 
welfare of society or to the success of democratic government than has 
journalism. No other profession requires any wider range of knowledge 
or greater ability to apply such knowledge to current events and prob- 
lems than does journalism. Adequate preparation for journalism, there- 
fore, should be sufficiently broad in scope to familiarize the future 
journalist with the important fields of knowledge and sufficiently prac- 
tical to show the application of the knowledge to the practice of 
journalism. 


As this statement was unanimously accepted by representa- 
tives of the leading American schools and departments of 
journalism at their annual meetings six years ago, it is fair to 
say that it expresses our belief as to the justification for uni- 
versity education in preparation for journalism, as well as to 
the character and scope of that education. 

Will this statement of our beliefs stand the test of critica] 
analysis ? 

In the first place, are newspapers and periodicals of sufh- 
cient importance to the success of democratic government and 
to the welfare of society to warrant state and privately en- 
dowed universities in providing adequate preparation for 
young men and young women who desire to take up some form 
of journalism as a career? 
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Ever since the earliest prototypes of the modern newspaper 
appeared in Europe three hundred years ago, governments of 
all nations have held that the press influences the ideas, opin- 
ions, beliefs, and morals of persons who read them. All 
governmental restrictions on the unlimited liberty of the news- 
paper to publish whatever it pleases bear witness to this belief. 
Government censorship, the laws of libel, statutes against ob- 
scenity, and official propaganda in times of peace and war are 
all concrete expressions of the general consensus as to the in- 
fluence of the press. The use of newspaper advertising, pub- 
licity, and propaganda by all kinds of public and private inter- 
ests, affords further evidence of the wide-spread belief that the 
contents of newspapers and periodicals affect both public opin- 
ion and private action. Critics of the press in all periods of 
its history have deplored the publication of vivid descriptions 
of crime, scandal, and vice, because they have held that such 
news tends to exert an unwholesome influence on human con- 
duct. Newspapers may be excluded from the mails if in the 
opinion of the postal authorities any portion of their contents 
tends to exert an immoral effect on readers. Defenders of the 
press, on the other hand, maintain that fear of newspaper 
publicity acts as a deterrent to persons who may be considering 
the commission of criminal and vicious acts. Finally, guaran- 
tees of freedom of the press in the federal constitution and in 
all state constitutions give the highest official recognition to 
the importance of newspapers in a democracy. 

Because of this generally accepted belief that the press in- 
fluences the opinions, morals, and actions of readers, would 
not both state and privately endowed universities be neglecting 
an important duty to the state and to society if they failed to 
provide adequate preparation for young men and young women 
who desire to become writers and editors? No newspaper or 
periodical can be any better than those who make it. If, lack- 
ing adequate preparation for their work, writers and editors 
are half-educated, superficial, inaccurate, and unscrupulous, the 
newspapers and periodicals that they produce will not exert 
the wholesome influence that it is generally assumed the press 
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should exert on readers as citizens of the state and as members 
of society. Universities have spent millions of dollars on estab- 
lishing and maintaining medical and law schools to educate 
physicians, surgeons, and lawyers. Are journalists less im- 
portant to the welfare of society and to the success of demo- 
cratic government than are members of the medical and legal 
professions? As it has been found necessary to protect society 
against ignorant, unscrupulous quacks and shysters, is it not 
equally necessary to protect society and government against 
immature, half-educated, unscrupulous journalists ? 

In the second place, is it true that no other profession re- 
quires a wider range of knowledge or greater ability to apply 
that knowledge to current events and problems than does 
journalism? Even a superficial reading of a single issue of any 
daily newspaper furnishes the answer to that question. Every 
significant human activity is reported in the day’s news, and 
every important problem of the day is discussed in editorial 
columns. On the average daily paper, a reporter is called upon 
to cover a great variety of events, to report almost any one of 
which requires some special knowledge on his part if he is to 
write an intelligent, accurate story. To cover the courts ade- 
quately, a reporter needs some knowledge of the law and of 
legal procedure; to do satisfactory work on the city hall run, 
he must know something about municipal administration; to 
report intelligently a meeting of a scientific society, he must 
know something about the basic sciences; to interview a banker 
on some phase of the Federal Reserve system, he requires some 
knowledge of money and banking; to obtain the views of some 
noted economist on the present business depression and un- 
employment, he should understand the theories of production, 
distribution, and consumption. In these days of specialization, 
on the other hand, a lawyer, with two or three years of college 
work and a three-year law course in which he acquires a gen- 
eral knowledge of law and its application, undertakes to master 
and practice only in a single field, such as criminal or corpora- 
tion law. A physician or surgeon, likewise, prepares himself 
from his medical school days to be a specialist in some branch 
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of medicine or surgery, rather than a general practitioner. Al- 
most from the day that a student enters a college of engineer- 
ing as a freshman, he begins a specialized course of training 
for some particular field, such as automotive engineering, hy- 
draulic engineering, mining engineering, or railway engineer- 
ing. Specialization early in a university course, rather than a 
broad, liberal education, has come to be the recognized type of 
preparation for the various professions other than journalism. 

Granted that a journalist needs a much broader general edu- 
cation than does a member of any other profession, a four-year 
university course of study that includes government and poli- 
tics, economics, sociology, psychology, history, science, and 
literature, would seem to be the minimum requirement as 
preparation for intelligent newspaper and magazine work. 

In the third place, the question may well be asked, is any 
form of specialized education essential to train the student 
how to apply this knowledge that he acquires in a four-year 
college course to the practice of journalism? Some practical 
newspaper men and some authorities on higher education ap- 
parently believe that what they call the “‘tricks of the trade”’ of 
journalism, or the rules of the “newspaper game,” can best 
he learned by actual practice in a newspaper office, rather than 
in the university class-room. If the preparation of the day’s 
news, “the food of opinion” in a palatable form, is merely a 
trick, like the preparation of a soup, a salad, or a dessert bv 
an experienced chef, then it can undoubtedly be learned by an 
apprenticeship system not unlike that by which an expert cook 
learns his trade. By their very phrases, these critics of schools 
of journalism brand journalism as a trade, business, or game, 
rather than as a profession. This point of view was recently 
expressed in an editorial in the New Republic, which said, “‘the 
fact remains that newspaper work as practiced by the rank and 
file in the United States does not meet any of the tests which 
would justify describing it as a profession.” If time per- 
mitted, I should like to discuss the question as to whether or not 
journalism is a profession, but since the New Republic in the 
editorial just referred.to declares that ‘‘no statement makes a 
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professor in a school of journalism angrier” than to say that 
journalism is not a profession, I will refrain from doing so. 

Let us therefore return to the question of the need of courses 
in journalism to show the student how to apply what he has 
learned in other subjects. I am willing to concede that if our 
high school and college courses of study developed mature, 
thoughtful young men and young women, capable of thinking 
straight about what they have learned and able to apply their 
learning to current events and issues, only a few courses in 
journalism would be necessary to prepare them for journalistic 
careers. Probably only courses in the history of journalism, 
in the newspaper as a sociological phenomenon, in the influence 
of newspapers and periodicals, and in the law of the press 
would be needed. But after thirty years as a university in- 
structor, I am convinced that our college courses in subjects 
other than journalism do not result in developing in the average 
student the ability to think logically and to apply intelligently 
what he has learned to his work as a reporter, copy reader, or 
editor. Therefore, it seems to me that the function of most 
of the courses in journalism is to teach students how to think 
straight about what is going on in the world at large and how 
to apply what they have learned to understanding and inter- 
preting the day’s news. 

A well-organized course in newspaper reporting, for ex- 
ample, is not primarily concerned with the technique of news 
gathering and news writing. Much of that technique can be 
and now is being taught in high school courses in journalistic 
writing. Even a clever office-boy with no more than a common 
school education may learn how to get news and how to write 
a passable news story. The course in reporting in a school of 
journalism is devoted largely to an intensive study of local news 
and its significance. It includes an analysis of the organization 
and practical workings of municipal, county, state, and federal 
governmental agencies, and a consideration of the important 
types of news that develop in connection with these branches of 
government in the local field. It is concerned with the function- 
ing of courts — local, state, and federal — as news sources 
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and the significance of the news to be obtained in connection 
with them. It deals with the various social service and wel- 
fare agencies and the character and importance of news that 
they afford. It considers local industry, local retail and whole- 
sale business, local banking, local labor conditions, local real 
estate and building, and all other phases of the business and 
industrial life of the community as sources of such news as is 
of interest and significance to readers as citizens of the com- 
munity. It includes a consideration of local schools and prob- 
lems of education, churches and their work, men’s service clubs, 
women’s clubs, and all other organizations not purely social, 
in relation to the life of the community. In short, a well or- 
ganized course in reporting involves a survey of the whole 
community and all its important activities, as a means of show- 
ing students how to discover and evaluate the news that they 
may furnish. Thus it serves to correlate the work of news 
gathering and news writing with what students have learned in 
psychology, economics, and similar subjects. 

The course in copyreading, likewise, is not merely designed 
to give students practice in writing headlines and in correcting 
errors in copy. Its most important function is to teach stu- 
dents how to evaluate the news that comes from all parts of 
this country and from everywhere abroad, in the light of its 
significance to readers of a particular newspaper as citizens 
of the local community, of the state, and of the nation. It 
should show students how to apply what they have studied in 
other courses about social, political, and economic conditions 
in their own country and in foreign countries to the evaluation 
of news concerning those conditions. It is concerned both with 
the day’s news itself and with what is behind the day’s news. 

The course in editorial writing is not intended to teach stu- 
dents how to write fluent, superficial comments on current 
events and issues. It is devoted to the careful, impartial, 
logical analysis of the latest phases of the social, political, and 
economic problems that they have studied in other courses, in 
order to enable them to interpret the new aspects of these 
problems for newspaper readers in an interesting and intelli- 
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gent manner. It is designed to teach them how to think 
straight about what is going on in the world day by day, and 
to write interestingly and effectively concerning these things. 
In pointing out what he considers the absurdity of including 
in a university curriculum some of the courses now offered at 
the University of Wisconsin, Dr. Abraham Flexner in his re- 
cent volume, Universities: American, English, German, men- 
tions the study of the principles of journalism as an example 
of a course that has no place in a university. Perhaps if he 
had taken the trouble to find out what the course deals with, 
he might have been much less critical of it. The course in the 
principles of journalism as I have given it at Wisconsin for a 
number of years undertakes to lead students to consider what 
influence the newspaper may exert on the opinions, morals, 
tastes, and standards of living of readers. It concerns the 
manner in which attitudes, opinions, beliefs, and habits of 
thought and action develop in the individual, and what part 
various agencies, including newspapers and periodicals, play in 
this development. It considers the nature of public opinion 
and its relation to individual private opinion. Thus it seeks to 
apply what the students have learned in individual psychology 
and social psychology to newspapers and periodicals as influ- 
ences in the formation of individual and public opinion. In a 
similar manner it takes up the problems of morality and the re- 
cent changes in moral standards, in an attempt to determine to 
what extent, if at all, newspapers influence the moral ideas and 
ideals, as well as the conduct, of readers. The causes of crime 
are discussed, together with the possible effects of the publica- 
tion of news of crime, scandal, and vice, in order to discover 
under what conditions such news mav exert socially beneficial 
effects and under what conditions it may produce anti-social re- 
sults. In this way the material in courses in psychology, sociol- 
ogy, ethics, and the history of morality is brought to bear upon 
the problems of the journalistic handling of news of crime, 
scandal, and vice. Another question considered in this course 
concerns the possible effects of musical, art, and dramatic criti- 
cism and the reviewing of books in newspapers on the tastes of 
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readers. This involves a consideration of the function of criti- 
cism in general and of journalistic criticism in particular. It re- 
quires the use by the student of what he has learned in courses 
in the appreciation of music, art, and literature. 

In the course in the principles of journalism are also dis- 
cussed the changes in the standards of living in this country 
and the part that newspapers and periodicals have played both 
by their reading matter and their advertisements in changing 
and raising our standards of living. What influence, for ex- 
ample, is exerted on readers by departments in newspapers and 
periodicals devoted to home building, home furnishing, and 
home decoration; household management, including the selec- 
tion and preparation of food; fashions in dress, jewelry, and 
similar accessories; health and beauty; radio and automobiles? 
What influence on our standards of living does advertising 
exert? What is the difference between desirable and undesir- 
able advertising from the point of view of its effects on stand- 
ards of living? In an attempt to find the answers to these 
questions, students are encouraged to use what they have 
learned in economics and in individual and social psychology. 
Even though Dr. Flexner condemns this particular course in 
the principles of journalism in one part of his book, he admits 
elsewhere that journalism as “‘a sociological phenomenon of 
immense interest and importance . . . deserves to be 
studied as such within a modern university.” 

If time permitted, I might review all of the other courses in 
journalism in order to demonstrate the same points that I have 
made concerning those in reporting, copy reading, editorial 
writing, and the principles of journalism. The course in the 
community newspaper, for example, another study that Dr. 
Flexner condemns, is based largely on rural sociology and 
economics. The course in the writing of special articles is 
concerned chiefly with the most effective means of popularizing 
scientific and technical material. If the results of research in 
science and various technological fields are to be of any service 
to humanity, they must be presented to the average reader in 
such a way that he can understand and apply them in his own 
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life and work. Even though physicians and surgeons, by their 
code of ethics, are supposed to shun publicity, they have had to 
resort to popular articles in the press in their fight against 
tuberculosis, cancer, diphtheria, and other diseases. As to the 
history of journalism, since even Dr. Flexner admits that it is 
‘ta topic legitimate enough” for inclusion in a university curricu- 
lum, I will not pause to consider it. 

One question remains to be discussed; namely, do such 
courses in journalism as I have outlined belong in a four-year 
university course designed to give students a broad, liberal 
education? The managing editor of a daily paper is reported 
in a recent issue of the Editor & Publisher to have told high 
school editors at the annual meeting of the National Scholastic 
Press Association in Cleveland that schools of journalism “take 
away four precious years which should be devoted to securing 
a liberal arts education.” I trust that he was misquoted, for 
if he did make this statement, plainly he does not know what 
he is talking about. From two-thirds to three-fourths of the 
curriculum of the four-year university course required of stu- 
dents preparing for journalism consist of liberal arts studies, 
and not more than one-third or one-fourth of courses in jour- 
nalism. Moreover, even the courses in journalism in so far 
as they undertake to train students to think straight, to write 
clearly and effectively, and to apply what they have learned in 
other fields to the practice of journalism, are broadly cultural 
rather than narrowly technical. Instead of taking away ‘four 
precious years that should be devoted to securing a liberal arts 
education,” as this editor contends, they aim to give greater 
significance to liberal arts studies, because they show students 
how to apply these studies to the events and problems of today. 

Unfortunately for too many of the students enrolled in our 
liberal arts colleges, lack of purpose and direction in their 
work results, under the elective system now generally in vogue, 
in a more or less haphazard choice of studies, with little cffort 
on their part to think seriously about what they are studying 
in application to present-day problems. A well organized 
four-year year course of study in preparation for journalism 
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in which required and elective courses in history, economics, 
government and politics, sociology, psychology, science, and 
literature are being pursued at the same time that students are 
taking courses in journalism, gives purpose and direction to the 
students’ work and shows them what these other studies mean 
in relation to the life and the work of the world. Personally I 
should be willing to pit the average journalism graduate against 
the average liberal arts graduate, not on the basis of his fitness 
to enter upon a journalistic career, but on the basis of his ability 
to think straight and to apply what he has learned to present- 
day social, political, and economic problems. That, after all, 
is the final test of the value of a college education, and that is a 
test that I believe the average school of journalism graduate 
is ready to meet. 





THE NEWSPAPER HERITAGE 


By Frep Futter SHEDD 
Editor of The Philadelphia Bulletin 


I am privileged to be present here today as the President of 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, an organization 
which in its membership is representative of more than half 
the entire newspaper circulation in the United States, including 
both editorial expression and news presentation. But I am 
here also and prefer to talk to you as a newspaper man, with- 
out title or frills of any kind, a worker in no mean calling, of 
which and of whose product from the first issue of an American 
newspaper, printed in this very city, to the editions which are 
rolling out of the presses at this moment, you and I and all 
the rest of the American people have reason to be proud. That 
is not to say that, in the two hundred and twenty-seven years 
since John Campbell first essayed to serve the people of Colon- 
ial Boston with news, through the regularly printed Boston 
News Letter, there have not been newspapers and newspaper 
editors of whose performance we hardly could boast; that 
there have not been shortcomings and mistakes; that there have 
not been detours from the straight and proper pathway. But 
in general, newspaper history in the United States has been a 
record of forward-looking, enterprising, honest and faithful 
effort, rewarded by magnificient progress. 

If I were to attempt to call the roll of men, and women, too, 
who by their newspaper service have contributed much to the 
development of the nation of which we are a part today, of 
those whose names properly are recognized as outstanding for 
their contributions to national, state and local welfare, to civic 
service, to public and individual morality, to the wisdom and 
eficiency of our democracy, and to the advance of science and 
the arts, the limit of time would deny me the privilege. 

The roll is long; and on it, from the day of the printer's 
apprentice, Benjamin Franklin, who worked at the case, on 
the form and at the press in his brother James’ print-shop, who 
slipped his first newspaper contribution under the door of the 
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shop, with a pseudonym signed to the manuscript, down to the 
present, there would be a long succession of names which mark 
the most noble pages in our history in other than newspaper 
service, in the statecraft of peace, in the heroism of war, in 
the great struggles for freedom and the rights of man, in the 
pulpit, in the diplomacy of foreign relations, in the enterprise 
of finance, of manufacture, and of trade, and in the fine arts. 
There were giants, in dimensions of mind and soul, sitting in 
the editorial chairs in other days. And the race has not run 
out. There are giants in the newspaper ranks today, just as 
there have been at every period of our national history. There 
are gaps, to be sure, between Benjamin Franklin, Horace 
Greeley, and Adolph Ochs, three outstanding printer’s boys 
who transformed the stick into which they set type out of the 
case into the baton of recognized leadership. But, in spite of 
the gaps, the torch of newspaper service has been handed on 
from bearer to bearer throughout the years and is carried as 
high today as ever it was, and moreover with a light-power 
that compares with that of colonial days as the electric light 
compares with the old candle. 

Start if you will with the birth of the spirit of independence 
in colonial days, when Sam Adams used the newspaper press 
to trumpet the call to political liberty. When the battle of 
Lexington was fought there were thirty-seven newspapers in 
the eleven colonies, seven in Massachusetts, one in New Hamp- 
shire, two in Rhode Island, four in Connecticut, four in New 
York, nine in Pennsylvania, two in Maryland, two in Virginia, 
two in North Carolina, three in South Carolina and one in 
Georgia. Out of the thirty-seven newspapers, only seven or 
eight were openly of Tory faith, and twenty-three spoke boldly 
in the name and for the cause of independence. 

Among the heroes of the American Revolution write the 
name of Isaiah Thomas, the twenty-one-year-old apprentice of 
Zechariah Fowle the printer, who etabslished the Massachu- 
setts Spy in Boston, July 17, 1770, and who from July 4, 1774, 
to April in the following year, ran across the full width of his 
first page the famous separated snake facing the British 
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dragon, with Franklin’s motto “Unite or Die.” And who, 
the day before the Battle of Lexington, packed up his printer’s 
outfit and joined the militia. 

Follow on to the discussion of the Constitution of the United 
States, and find the New York /ndependent Journal or General 
Advertiser devoting its space to the letters of “‘Publius”, writ- 
ten by Madison, Jay and Hamilton, to become immortal as 
The Federalist, in the presentation of the principles which 
underlie the American plan of government. Among the edi- 
tors and contributors to the papers of that day were John 
Dickinson, of Pennsylvania, DeWitt Clinton, of New York, 
Benjamin Russell, of Massachusetts. In the critical period of 
our national history, even though the bitterness of the discus- 
sion engendered personal animosity at times, John Fenno’s 
United States Gazette, Philip Freneau’s National Gazette, 
Benjamin Franklin Bache’s Aurora and William Corbett’s 
Porcupine’s Gazette, even though they were more truly party 
and personal organs than servitors of the news, were potent 
factors in the settlement of the American political mind. Al- 
exander Hamilton spoke through John Fenno. Thomas Jef- 
ferson wrote: 

I am persuaded myself that the good sense of the people will always 
be found to be the best army. They may be led astray for a moment, 
but will soon correct themselves. The way to prevent these irregular 
interpositions of the people is to give them full information of their 
affairs through the channel of the public papers and to contrive that 
these papers should penetrate the whole mass of the people. The basis 
of our government being the opinion of the people, the very first object 
should be to keep that opinion right; and were it left to me to decide 
whether we should have a government without newspapers or news- 
papers without a government, I should not hesitate to prefer the latter. 
To such a degree was the newspaper page the educator of the 
American people in the days of their first experimentation 
with representative government. 

Not all the newspapers of that period indulged in the per- 
sonal animosities of Fenno and Freneau. There was the New 
Hampshire Journal, published in Walpole, which made the 
name of Joseph Dennie widely known and which, in the care- 
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ful preparation of its articles and in the excellent veins of hu- 
mor and satire which it tapped, was worthy of comparison 
with many a modern imitator who writes a column. There 
was the Minerva, sire of the old Globe and Commercial Ad 
vertiser of New York City, edited by Noah Webster, and there 
was William Coleman’s New York Evening Post. The 
Charleston, South Carolina, Courier, in its early days and 
later, to the present day, an influence of importance in the 
South, was founded in 1803. 

But we must hurry on, over the intense period of partisan- 
ship in the press, although not failing to stop to note that the 
Providence Journal, now standing high among the efficient 
news servitors and editorial leaders of the country, was born 
of that bitter partisanship, having been established in 1829 as 
the Manufacturers’ and Farmers’ Journal and the Providence 
and Pawtucket Advertiser. Nor should we forget that the 
Daily Evening Transcript first appeared under the direction 
of Lynde M. Walter on July 24, 1830, and, although it was 
in its initial appearance a penny paper, and the first penny pa- 
per in the United States, it maintained a standard of excel- 
lence in style and tone out of which was consistently developed 
the Transcript on which Garrison and Whipple and Sumner 
and Wendell Phillips figured and the Transcript as we know it 
today. Benjamin Henry Day, practical printer, graduate of 
the composing room of the Springfield Republican and of the 
New York Evening Post, started the New York Sun as a pen- 
ny paper in 1833; out of his office came Abell, Simmons and 
Swain, who went over to Philadelphia and started the Public 
Ledger, and thence on to Baltimore to lay the foundations of 
the noble Sun. And there were many other graduates. Be- 
cause of the success of the Sun, James Gordon Bennett started 
the New York Herald and Horace Greeley established the 
Tribune. Benjamin Day’s penny paper ambition was epoch- 
making in newspaper progress. I cannot stop to relate to you 
the detail of that period, the papers that were given birth, the 
continually progressive enterprise of the newspaper press, lay- 
ing hold of every advancing development for their service. 
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At the end of the thirties there were 1,555 papers published 
in the United States, according to post office records, of which 
116 were dailies, 14 tri-weeklies, 330 semi-weeklies and 991 
weeklies. The newspaper press followed, or was taken along 
in, the covered wagon. It was a part of the expansion of the 
nation. It was a factor in the working out and solution of 
every problem of the growing nation. Let me remind you that 
Quaker bred settlers formed the Manumission Society of Ten- 
nessee as early as 1814, and issued the Manumission Journal 
Quarterly; that the Quaker Charles Osborn not long after set 
up his printing press in Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, and published the 
Philanthropist; that Benjamin Lundy, Quaker bred, a saddler 
who in 1815 had organized the Union Humane Society in St. 
Clairsville, Ohio, on the retirement of Osborn, carried his 
manuscript ten miles to Steubenville, on shanks’ mare, had the 
first number of the Genius of Universal Emancipation printed 
there, and walked back with the first edition on his shoulders. 
And not long after that time William Lloyd Garrison was 
graduating from an apprenticeship in the composing room of 
the old Newburyport Herald down in the northeast corner of 
Massachusetts and was coming into Boston as a sub-editor on 
the National Philanthropist, which was the first avowedly 
temperance paper in the United States. Garrison and Lundy 
joined hands, and before Garrison began the Liberator in 1831 
and inaugurated his historic battle for the abolition of sla- 
very there were a score of papers started in various parts of 
the country to urge the cause. Largely because of Lundy, 
there came Garrison, and because of Garrison there came 
trooping up to the colors of human liberty and the equal 
rights of all men under the constitution of the country, a noble 
army of newspaper editors, publishers and contributors. 

In the fifties came the invention of the telegraph and the 
construction of the first line of wire from Washington to Balti- 
more, and immediately the discovery of Morse was utilized 
for the better service of the people by the gathering and dis- 
semination of news. In that great crisis of national history that 
followed, the giants of the editorial page were in their glory. 
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But the eminence of the editorial page was not greater than 
the heights which were attained in the news service, that is, if 
compared with the earlier levels. These were days of great 
transformation in the newspaper press. And so I might go 
down to the present time. Greeley and Raymond, and Forney, 
of Philadelphia and Medill, of Chicago, even the elder Ben- 
nett, and Charles A. Dana, are not so far back. Some of us 
who are older can reach back to many of them. They are still 
potent factors in our work. It is a continuing line and 
stretched across the continent, to the valiant Older, of San 
Francisco, to Colonel Belo in Texas and Grady in Georgia; 
through the Middle West, an almost endless succession of 
notable names. We are proud of their record, we cherish their 
achievements, we take up the service they established, we make 
oath to the principles they laid down in their compact with a 
public whose confidence they earned and did not betray, and 
we carry on. The story of the newspaper press is indelibly 
written in the story of the American people. It cannot be 
erased. And by and large, it runs true parallel to the story of 
the achievements and the development of this nation; it is, like 
that Government for which Lincoln prayed at Gettysburg, of 
the people, for the people. But I did not come here to eulo- 
gize the newspaper press of the United States. It needs no 
eulogy. Much less does it require defense. There it stands, 
monumental, indispensable. 

You and I are seeking a common objective in the achieve- 
ment of better news service of the public. And the schools that 
you represent and the newspapers that I am privileged to rep- 
resent officially, and all the educational forces and all the news- 
paper forces of the country, are seeking that same end. And 
it behooves you and any and all others, to the extent that they 
may assume the privilege of judgment upon the newspaper, to 
go back to the beginning of newspaper history in the United 
States and follow down through the line of its leadership and 
to bear in mind that from the beginning there has been the 
same urge, the same desire, the same zealous effort to make 
the newspaper press better, to remember steadily that desire 
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and effort have been rewarded, that newspaper service has kept 
pace with the advancing civilization of this country and of the 
world, and that not only is its news service immeasurably better 
and greater than at the beginning, better today than it ever has 
been before, but that its moral standards have been main- 
tained and advanced to higher ground than once they held. 
And for the greater part of that time and for the greater num- 
ber of men who have come and gone out of the newspaper ser- 
vice, the printshop, the compositors’ alley, the reporters’ room 
and the editor’s desk, have constituted classroom and labora- 
tory in their training. 

I am not saying this in deprecation of schools of journalism 
or of their contribution to the efficiency of newspaper service. 
For newspaperman as I am, it is my good fortune to be partici- 
pant, also, in the work of the school of journalism — a novice, 
hardly an apprentice, in pedagogy — yet enjoying to the full 
my opportunity to teach the students of journalism and doing 
my best at it. It was stipulated in the bond that I should not 
be required to profess a degree in the fine art of teaching, and 
that I would undertake to teach these boys and girls only after 
the manner in which I had taught cub reporters from the city 
editor’s desk. But despite the limitations and reservations, 
written or unwritten, I am nevertheless a participator in the 
work of a school of journalism and am proud of the fact, just 
as each one of you trained and scientifically equipped members 
of the teachers’ profession is proud, also, of the fact that you 
have had your service in the newspaper ranks. And if my 
efforts in the School of Journalism shall register a record of 
achievement equal to the ratio of results in the cubs who have 
gone out from under my training to be Masters and Doctors 
in the active ranks of newspaper production, I shall have no 
regrets. 

There comes to my mind now the Master of News Service, 
the Doctor of Newspaper Morals and Obligations, with no 
letters after his name to give it distinction — and none were 
needed, for though a generation has passed, the name of John 
B. Wright is still spoken in the Massachusetts newspaper 
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world with pride in its significance. Under him I took my first 
lessons in newspaper work. And I recall that he was a me- 
chanic over in yonder Navy Yard and that he studied nights 
and out of hours to perfect his education and his art in trans- 
cription by the Pitman method, and that by that difficult trail 
he came to the gateway of newspaper service. And that, once 
within the field, he continued diligently, persistently, unre- 
mittingly, to follow his course through the University of Life 
and to fit himself for the responsibilities of newspaper service 
which came to him in increasing measure in after years. And 
looking over all that it is within my power to survey, since that 
time to the present, I say today that I would ask for no better 
teacher and no better school, were my circumstances to be the 
same as then, than his native ability, hard experience and ac- 
quired knowledge furnished me. It is in no slightest degree to 
the disparagement of the efficiency and value of Schools of 
Journalism in the training of young men and women for news- 
paper service that we take good care not to disparage the 
service, the value, as evidenced by its product, of a system of 
training, call it apprenticeship if you will, which has so nobly 
proved itself. 

As an intensely practical newspaper man, trained in the old 
school, I welcome the new School of Journalism and believe 
that the future holds for it a most important field of service, 
within the gateway of which it has barely entered. But I can- 
not be, nor would you have me be, faithless to my old Alma 
Mater, which was a print-shop, for it taught me the principles 
of a profession and not merely the practices of a trade. In 
that School of Experience, under the tutelage of a Master of 
Newspaper Service, I learned both, and the lessons were so 
blended that I did not know, and to this day I do not know, 
where the trade ends and the profession begins, and to this day 
do not understand why of necessity there shall be a line of dis- 
tinction between the two so that there shall be set apart one 
school or system for the education of those who desire to 
enter the trade and another school or system for those who 
desire to enter the profession, and that the line of demarcation 
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between the two shall be so definite and final that never the two 
shall meet. 

Possibly it is one of the advantages of that education along 
the parallel lines of trade and profession that at the present 
time when I am somewhat out of the line of the trade — al- 
though I get printer’s ink on my hands daily in the make-up of 
my editorial page —I cannot agree fully with the report of 
the committee of my own Society of Newspaper Editors who, 
unfortunately to my mind, did not soften their sneer at the 
“trade schools” operating as schools of journalism, and who 
would restrict such schools to the post-graduate field. I would 
like to see and believe that there will be in the course of not 
many years strictly graduate schools of journalism in which 
newspapers and great educational institutions shall codperate 
in research for the solution of great problems of newspaper 
service of and relation to the people, their government and 
their civilization, and in the training of specialists in news- 
paper service. But I as confidently believe that there is today 
and that there will be increasingly in the future a demand for 
the service of schools of journalism, organized, as are the ma- 
jority of the schools today, to include training in the arts as 
well as in the principles and practices of newspaper making. 
The pathway from the case and the form of the composing 
room to the editorial chair is not as common nor as clear today 
as once it was. But it never hurt a compositor or a make-up 
man to know something of newspaper making beyond the me- 
chanical art requisite for his job, and it will not hurt any news- 
paper worker of the present day to know the fundamentals of 
the great enterprise of which he is a part. I have known 
compositors whose alert intelligence, even in these days when 
in linotype composition the hand is so much quicker than the 
eye that there is scarcely time for the word to reach the mind 
and thought to germinate, has detected the flaw that passed 
copyreader and editor and averted the error which threatened. 
And on the other hand I cannot comprehend the man or the 
woman on the professional side of newspaper production who 
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would be spoiled or in any way injured by contact with prin- 
ter’s ink. 

Moreover, we know that in a very large part of the great 
field of American newspaper enterprise, in the small town 
daily and in the weekly, the lines of newspaper profession and 
newspaper trade, if we are to persist in making the distinction, 
run much more closely together and not infrequently merge. 
And if we consider truly the present and the future of Amer- 
ican newspaper service we must not fail to recognize duly the 
importance of what we usually call the small papers of the 
country. Sometimes they are great papers, even though their 
circulation may be insignificant. Great men make great papers, 
even without great circulation. The Census Bureau tells us 
that more than half the entire population of the United States 
is urban. But remember that the urban classification of the 
Census Bureau includes incorporated cities running down the 
population figures to the line of 2500 and unincorporated 
towns and boroughs of 10,000. So that it remains true that 
more than half the population of the United States is small 
town stuff, and gets the picture of the world and its doings, on 
which its ideas and opinions are based and by which its action 
is largely determined, from the small town paper. Bear in 
mind, also, that this small town newspaper service, in which 
profession and trade come so closely together and not infre- 
quently merge, is the training school out of which a continuing 
stream of graduates is stepping on to the city paper and the 
metropolitan paper and, to their credit, they are earning their 
way to the posts of higher and highest responsibility. It is in 
fact my invariable practice, and that of many another who has 
had experience in the city field, to advise the ambitious youth 
about to enter newspaper work to take his first course in active 
training, even though it be post-graduate upon a course in a 
school of journalism, in a small city or town paper, even in a 
weekly if that be his favorable opportunity. 

And there rests upon the schools of journalism, particularly 
if your school be a part of a great state university, a responsi- 
bility to serve these small town papers and to serve them well. 
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] emphasize the accountability of the state university school of 
journalism, for these institutions have a peculiar relation to 
their commonwealths and their component interests. They 
are a part of the public school system, destined, I believe, to be- 
come so integral a part of that system that the time will come 
when it will be the recognized right of any boy or girl who 
desires, to attain the higher education which they offer if the 
standards of qualification can be met, as much as it is the recog- 
nized right of any youth today to avail himself of the benefits 
of the high school. But even before that time shall arrive, it 
is the responsibility of every state university to serve the inter- 
ests of the various factors in state development, and there is 
no factor greater or more consequential than the newspaper 
press of the state, including the country press. So that if the 
publishers of the smaller newspapers of the state come to their 
school of journalism in their state university as they are coming 
today and ask for trained young men and women for the re- 
cruiting of their forces, even though they want compositors 
and press men and ad writers and designers, and candidates 
for promotion in their business offices as well as reporters and 
future editors or book reviewers or dramatic and musica] 
critics, it is your business, if you are in the service of the state 
university, to supply their need. Nor need it affect the char- 
acter of your professional output if you thereby provide for 
the teaching of a trade. 

There is no reason why your courses in advertising, in busi- 
ness management, in the mechanical production of the news- 
paper, for those of your students who desire to follow these 
lines, should interfere with the instillation into their minds of 
the principles of newspaper service and its high art. Back of 
all this and back of your courses in reporting, in copy reading, 
in editorial writing, there must be the cultural courses. The 
prime purpose of the college is to develop the mind; not merely 
to teach the student facts or even principles which have not 
been reached in earlier schooling, not merely to acquaint him 
with what has been learned by others and has been written 
down in books, not merely to increase his store of knowledge, 
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but to develop and enlarge his mental capacity, to teach him 
how to think and to seek out truths and to learn for himself 
through his own observation and his own process of correlation 
and deduction. And if the school of journalism is made to 
serve the needs of the newspapers of today, we must have a 
care that this service of the college of which it is a part shall in 
no degree be neglected. The newspaper wants college men 
and women trained and equipped, because it assumes that they 
will have been taught to think. Analyze news sense, if you 
will. What is it? Not the sense of touch, of taste, of smell, 
or merely sense of seeing or hearing, not strictly a sense at all, 
if the definition of that term be an endowed faculty or attri- 
bute. Rather is news sense one of the fine arts, capable of 
being acquired, the art of comprehensive and accurate think- 
ing. What makes a good reporter, in his ability to find news? 
To some degree, personality, acquaintance, diligence, alertness. 
But the latter is more mental than it is physical, and after all, 
the prime ability of the good reporter is his faculty of thinking, 
or of mental sight. 

A good reporter sees things of interest in an event which a 
mediocre reporter does not see. Why? Because his mind has 
been so trained that, at a glance, he sees all sides of the event, 
around it and through it, discovers all the various facets, each 
one of which may reflect a ray to which the eye of one or many 
of the readers of his newspaper may be focussed. I have 
sometimes described it as unselfish thinking, in contrast with 
the common manner of observation, which is inspired by and 
largely serves self interest, which detects chiefly that in which 
the observer individually is interested. The reporter sees with 
the eye, thinks with the mind, of his readers and discovers that 
in which they will be interested, and that is news. His mind 
must be trained to catch and react to all angles or facets. And 
when that eye and mind are so trained that almost automatic- 
ally, they search out the latent interest in men and things, curi- 
ously enough we say that a man has a nose for news. As well 
say that the artist who sees the beauty and the glory and the 
divine truth in spots which the untrained eye passes by, or poet 
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and preacher, have a particular faculty of smell, as to say that 
a reporter has a nose for news. We go to colleges for material 
for our newspaper making, not merely because college trained 
men and women are supposed to be better versed in English, 
not because they are supposed to know more literature, more 
history, more science, but because, with that acquisition of 
knowledge, they are supposed also to have gained the begin- 
ning of wisdom, which is the supreme art of using knowledge. 
In other words, we assume that in their college education 
they have learned how to think and have acquired the habit 
of thinking. 

So these courses in history, in sociology, in psychology, in 
letters, are the fundamentals of our schools of journalism, our 
college training for newspaper service. If their instruction has 
added to the student’s fund of knowledge and, supplementing 
the accumulation of principle and fact, has brought him an in- 
sight into the ways of wisdom and has taught him to use his 
knowledge in thinking, he will make a better newspaper worker 
for his training, and only if that has been the result of his edu- 
cation. The school of journalism, if ever there shall be such 
an one, which is not founded on such college training and 
which does not regard it, forever, as the prime essential, will 
be but a trade school and will have no right to resent such a 
designation. But when the school of journalism appropriates 
to the training and preparation of its students and regards as 
the primary part of that preparation such an effective education 
and then seeks to turn the trained, thinking mind, with its 
store of knowledge, to the particular problems of newspaper 
making, it performs a service to the newspaper publisher and 
editor, to the newspaper reading public and to civilization and 
civic institutions. The process of appropriating knowledge, of 
applying the beginnings of wisdom to the newspaper problem, 
is the province of the school of journalism. Supplement this 
with your courses in the history of newspapers, not merely as 
a collection of dry facts, a chronology of events, but as a living 
growth and development, in the significance of its succession of 
experiences, with your courses of ethics and of newspaper law, 
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impressing the student mind with the great underlying obliga- 
tion of newspaper service to the community and to each indi- 
vidual in the community, the trusteeship and fiduciary respon- 
sibility of reporter and editor, teach the simple rules of truth 
and clarity and impartiality of news, and you will have started 
out a good cub reporter who will find welcome and opportunity 
awaiting him. 

Now, whether as to reporters, or advertising men, or can- 
didates for the business office, or for any part of our newspaper 
organization, is not that about all we, as newspaper men, can 
ask of the school of journalism? And about all that the school 
of journalism can undertake to do, to supply cubs, trained be- 
ginners, young men and women who have the instinct for news- 
paper service, grounded in its fundamental principles, started 
on the right road and with the right equipment for progress? 
Surely we cannot expect, and you cannot undertake to furnish 
us, a finished product within the short period of your jurisdic- 
tion over these young people. Education for newspaper ser- 
vice cannot be accomplished in three years or four. It is never 
finished. It requires a lifetime; and then we are turning over 
new pages to new problems, requiring new solutions and learn- 
ing new lessons. And for all that, we must rely upon the per- 
petual course in the school of experience. 





THE EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE IN 
JOURNALISM 


By Lawrence W. Murpuy 


University of Illinois 
I. THE IDEA 


The ‘‘experimental college” project of the School of Jour- 
nalism of the University of Illinois is an outgrowth of prelim- 
inary studies in the aptitudes and capacities of journalism stu- 
dents begun in 1921 and of a study of the work of schools of 
journalism begun in 1919. It is being carried on in connection 
with instruction in journalism which had its beginning at the 
University of Illinois in 1902. 

It has for its purpose the improvement of instruction in jour- 
nalism and it seeks to achieve that purpose by trying out vari- 
ous ideas, methods, and emphases with experimental classes 
preliminary to incorporating the worthwhile elements in the reg- 
ular classes of the School. The program calls for experimental 
work extending over a period of several years. It calls for a 


review of the requirements of the School as well as a review 
of the content and methods and purposes of the various 
courses. 


Il. OLD PROGRAM UNCHANGED 


A significant feature of the project is that it does not dis- 
turb the regular work of the school. All courses which have 
been offered as a regular part of the work are continued, and 
students enroll for them and take the same work as in the past. 
The experimental work is done only in special sections, and a 
student is admitted to these special sections only at his own re- 
quest. Every idea, method, shift in emphasis, change in ap- 
proach, content, and purpose must be shown to mark an ad- 
vance over the present system before it is taken over into the 
regular courses. In some cases this will mean that experi- 
mental work on one idea must be done with several sections of 
students and that allowance of time must be made for those 
students to experience success or failure as alumni. 
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It should be borne in mind that the burden of proof in a 
venture of this kind lies on the experiments and not on the 
present program of the School of Journalism. Schools of 
journalism today are meeting with as general acceptance as did 
early schools of law and schools of medicine. It is natural, 
however, in a system of instruction less than thirty years old, 
that we should seek to bring about improvements. 


Ill. ACTION OF THE SCHOOL 


The action of the School in providing for the experimental 
work was a simple one. It consisted of opening the experi- 
mental classes and undertaking the teaching of them. The 
University was not called upon to approve any changes in re- 
quirements or to pass on any changes in policy, as the School 
will not be ready to make recommendations on changes until 
some of the experimental work has been done. The program 
is nonetheless far reaching, as it calls for work which may alter 
certain trends of professional study for journalism. 

The heart of the journalistic discipline is involved in the 
work of reporting and editing, and these subjects will be stud- 
ied intensively among the first ones taken up. The projects 
thus far outlined for the experimental sections in reporting 
are: teaching the student to do elementary reporting in some 
one field of special knowledge, to take advantage of his aware- 
ness of accuracy in that field and to permit him to give a con- 
siderable share of his attention to form; teaching him elemen- 
tary reporting with “controlled” news events staged as demon- 
strations or experiments, to permit a checkup on the accuracy 
of observation and recording and to permit exact repetition of 
the events for drill purposes; teaching of a fact-finding method- 
ology and procedure, including a study of cross-questioning 
and the value of evidence along lines somewhat similar to those 
developed in schools of law; teaching of reporting by utiliza- 
tion of regular classroom meetings in the various departments 
for “cover” assignments for a mythical Classroom News pat- 
terned after the United States Daily; teaching reporting in 
combination with work on the student daily, with a checkback 
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to the news source on each story to see that the story is accu- 
rate; teaching of reporting form through the rewriting in news 
story form of passages from the classics. The schooling of 
the reporter in advanced tests of news reliability and authentic- 
ity and the work of the investigating reporter and the special 
writer and critic belong to the advanced rather than the ele- 
mentary courses and will be made a subject of experimental 
study as the plan develops. Radio reporting and news picture 
and talkie reporting are already receiving attention in the regu- 
lar program. 


IV. PROJECTS IN REPORTING 


How these and other projects fit into the purposes of the 
experimental work may be judged from the following brief 
discussion : 

First, specialization of the news subject matter during the 
first semester. It is “human nature’’ to proceed from the con- 
crete to the abstract and from the specific to the general. The 
student thinks in terms of writing about his hobby before he 
thinks in terms of general reporting. He can understand what 
it means to write about plays or to write about politics before 
he understands what it means to write about life and the 
world generally. The world generally does not exist for him 
before he has spent some time on a paper. 

If a student begins his reporting study with work related to 
his hobbies or special interests, he is capable of being accurate 
with the facts and of giving his attention to the news story 
form. He knows what facts to obtain and has a better idea of 
what facts to emphasize in his stories. He can reach the point 
of seeing more than one story on a given subject originating 
with a single source, and can understand cover and side light 
and special angle. 

Of course, during the first semester he may lose certain ben- 
efits he might derive from a general course, but he is learning 
reporting just as surely as is the general student — he is learn- 
ing summary news form, leads, rewrites, follows, contacts, style 
sheet; he is learning accuracy in fact, emphasis and proportion. 
Other benefits of the old course he can surely defer until a later 
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time, providing he makes substantial progress with the special- 
ized work. 

This specialized work may be followed by a combination of 
special and general reporting during the second semester. A 
student in the “politics” section might write the obituary of a 
politician or a statesman to learn how to handle an obituary: 
he might write a scandal story in which a politician was invol- 
ved to learn how to handle crime and scandal news; he might 
write up a wedding in which an office holder figured to get a 
glimpse of society reporting, he might write up the mayor's 
opinion on Sunday baseball to break over into the field of 
sports. Ai little exploration along these lines will show that 
sports summaries, court proceedings, financial news, and other 
items considered in general reporting can be hooked up with 
any conceivable type of specialization. And very properly, 
too, for the specialized reporter is called on for any type of 
story in his own field; the experienced sports reporter who cannot 
follow a baseball player through a murder trail is as much of 
an oddity as the experienced political reporter who cannot fol- 
low the president on a golf course. 

The second line for experiment in the teaching of reporting 
is that of developing a set of laboratory experiments of a con- 
trolled character. The experiments may take the form of dem- 
onstrations made on a platform before the eyes of the students 
and they may begin at any time after the students enter the 
room. The task of the students is to take notes and, at the 
conclusion of a demonstration, to write the matter up as a 
news story. 

The average number of physics experiments completed by a 
student during a five-hour one-semester course is 15. It is 
probable that not more than 15 demonstration stories could be 
exacted in a 3-hour, one-semester reporting course, but these 
fifteen might be made to discipline the student in a much more 
exacting way than he is disciplined at present. Many of the 
demonstrations should be simple in their general character. 
The general set-up for a speech is simple though there may be 
difficulty in reporting the speech with judgment and accuracy. 
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A control may be established for a speech experiment by hav- 
ing all students see and hear exactly the same thing and by 
having a true copy of the words of the speech at hand. 

It may seem hard to visualize fifteen demonstration-experi- 
ments of the type I am suggesting. Perhaps I can give some 
idea of them by resorting to fundamentals. Facts, in the sense 
that we speak of facts in an elementary course in reporting, 
reach the reporter through the media of the senses. First, let 
us say, there are the facts that come to us through the ears. The 
speech demonstration experiment might be one designed to 
discover and train the ability of the student as an accurate ear- 
reporter. Second, there are facts that come to us through the 
eyes. Perhaps we might resort to motion pictures or to a care- 
fully rehearsed boxing match for a controlled experiment here. 
Third, there are facts that reach us through eyes and ears func- 
tioning as nearly as possible at the same time. The technique 
of the one-act play is available to us in devising demonstrations 
for the experiments here. Fourth, there are the facts that 
reach the reporter through the feelings and observations of 
emotions, including the sympathetic reaction or responsive hu- 
man emotion of the reporter. Feelings of fear, love, pride, 
loyalty, despair, patriotism, as well as feelings of heat, cold, 
pain, pleasure, displeasure, have their place in reporting, and 
experiments can be devised to bring them to the student repor- 
ters through demonstrations. Fifth, the senses of. taste and 
smell, muscular and nervous tension, etc., convey facts to the 
mind, and those facts have their place in reporting and in ex- 
ercises for the training of reporters. Sixth, combinations of 
any and all of the foregoing might be proper news story dem- 
onstration material. 

From this it can be seen that it is possible to devise thirty 
experiments instead of fifteen. The difficulty is not to devise 
experiments but to devise experiments that bring about im- 
provement and training in the student. With controlled ex- 
periments it is possible to repeat assignments and to point out 
all failures in accuracy and judgment. It is possible to have 
students work over and over the particular things which they 


find difficult. 
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The experiments should be graded and simple exercises 
should precede the more complex. Cumulative values might 
be eliminated, except in review problems, as the student should 
have a definite and easily fixed point of concentration for each 
task. Some modifications of the psychological test technique 
might be used. The students should be on their guard at all 
times during the laboratory period, ready to cope with the un- 
expected and alert and keen as they are when taking an intel- 
ligence test. This is a matter of controlled presentation and 
conduct. 

The third line of experiment is that of developing the study 
of reporter fact-finding methodology. In this connection two 
thoughts occur to me. The whole field of cross-questioning and 
the whole field of moot court reporting lie relatively unex- 
plored. So far as I know, a journalist has never written a book 
on cross-questioning and few journalism students have ever 
reported a moot court or tried to set up a journalistic practice 
game. 

We have learned what we could from the existing legal 
treatises on cross-questioning. And we know that we must go 
beyond these existing treatises, for our problem is much dif- 
ferent from that of the lawyer in court. His witness is before 
him, ordinarily feels bound to answer, and may be recalled in 
case of oversights. In journalism, however, the person ques- 
tioned may walk away at will, has many chances to evade and 
mislead, and if allowed to escape is lost forever so far as to- 
day’s story and today’s issue of the paper are concerned. 
Truly, in journalism we have need of a high development of 
the art of cross-questioning, psychological approach, and cross- 
examination. What application the moot court idea may have 
to the study of reporting is hard to say; but in law it saves 
lawyers from making mistakes at the expense of the public, 
and that alone commends it to us, for it has been one of our 
greatest sorrows that the beginner in journalism has victimized 
the public while learning in the grand old school of experience. 
Perhaps, it may lead us to develop a “‘secret practice’ scheme 
of our own. 
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The fourth line of experiment open to us is that of using 
regular classroom meetings in the various departments of the 
University as news story materials to train the students in 
making complex materials interesting. For a short time last 
year I organized two classes into staffs of a blackboard 
newspaper I called the Classroom News. Each student was 
assigned to cover a regular classroom meeting, and the assign- 
ments were varied from week to week. The laboratory pos- 
sibilities of such a device are as great as the practical possibili- 
ties of the United States Daily. One confines itself to the do- 
ings in classrooms on the campus, the other to doings of the 
government at Washington. 

As I made up the front page of my Classroom News on the 
blackboard, I found plenty of variety in the lead, organization, 
and appeal of the stories, and a most interesting variety of 
subject matter — stories on evolution, astronomy, chemistry, 
finance, music, art, drama, military science, aviation, paleonto- 
logy, psychology, history, political science, etc. 

The fifth project, that of teaching reporting in combination 
with the student daily, with a checkback on the accuracy of 
every story, is an inviting one. It calls for a check of the story 
at the news source and the initialing of the reporter’s copy at 
the news source by some responsible party. An interview may 
be initialed by the man interviewed, a speech report may be 
initialed by the speaker. A printed line of instruction at the 
top of the copy paper might tell the news source party to read 
the story and place a question mark or some other mark under 
every element which seemed inaccurate in fact, emphasis, or 
proportion, and to mark thus only the first draft submitted to 
him. The initialed draft, together with a revised version, 
might then be turned in to the journalism instructor. In case 
the news source party tried to correct stories for policy instead 
of accuracy the marks applying to policy might be disregarded. 
The notion that such a scheme as this would delay publication 
to any considerable extent is faulty. As a rule a student re- 
porter is covering but one or two stories — a five-minute delay 
while a news source reads and initials a story will not affect 
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deadlines to a noticeable degree. If it seems to do so, the cor- 
rections may be made on a carbon and an original draft turned 
in at the copy desk. 

The sixth line of experiment is that of using bits of the clas- 
sics as material to be rewritten in news story form. Perhaps 
this is a part of the work that should be done in the high 
schools. It is designed to help the student improve his style 
by giving him classic materials which will be copied into the 
body of his stories. Hugo, Dumas, Dickens, Irving, Cooper, 
Addison, Swift, Macaulay, Pope, Montaigne, Dryden, Poe, 
Steele, Lamb, and many others give us literary passages; Plato, 
Thucydides, Bacon, and a host of others give us philosophy, 
history, political wisdom, etc. To change the date is all that is 
necessary to set the student writing his leads on this material 
and set him pondering over what details to select and reject to 
make the best story. 

Work on these reporting projects will be followed or ac- 
companied by work on projects in editing, printing and pub- 
lishing, business, advertising, editorial and critical writing, and 
others. 

V. THE WHOLE PROGRAM STUDIED 


As the work of the experiments proves itself, in part, to be 
worth incorporating in the regular program, and the regular 
program begins to assume a more finished state, it will be 
found advisable to review in a large way the proportion of 
time devoted to theory and to practice, to general studies and 
to journalistic subjects, to contemporary life and to office 
technique, to general practice and to specialization. It is pos- 
sible that this review will lead to alterations in requirements 
and curricula. 

While the work is in progress the ordinary calls for change 
will be given proper consideration, as there are routine prob- 
lems arising from time to time which can be solved without 
the use of the trial and error method. 


VI. WORK BEGUN IN SEPTEMBER, 1930 
The first experimental classes began work at the opening of 
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the present (1930-31) school year. At that time a class in 
agricultural reporting and a class in the history and practice of 
printing and publishing were organized. The class in report- 
ing is in session now and consists of fifteen students from the 
college of agriculture who are possessed of a knowledge of 
farms and the basic subjects and vocabulary of the agricultural 
college. It meets three times a week and is under the direction 
ot Professor Otho Clarke Leiter, former Pacific coast and 
New York city newspaper executive, and member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors. The class in history and 
practice of printing and publishing now in operation consists of 
fifteen students who meet once a week as part of a large lecture 
group and once a week by themselves for a two-hour period as 
a special laboratory group. It is under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Charles L. Allen, author of 4 Manual of Printing for 
Journalists and Country Journalism, a country editor and union 
printer. 

Agricultural reporting has been taught for many years, but 
not with the purpose of the class here under consideration. In 
this case it is being taught to determine how much gain in ac- 
curacy there is when a student begins his reporting work in a 
field in which he possesses specialized knowledge. The sub- 
ject matter is being restricted to farm and farm life news with- 
out consideration, in lecture, illustration, reading, or assign- 
ments, of city life or city news as such. 

The present printing and publishing experimental work is 
carried on in the type laboratory. The plan calls for a semester 
spent in trying to teach the class about type by demonstrations 
without having the members actually set the type by hand. 
The instructor explains his movements as he proceeds slowly 
to set type, or as he stands before the stone and makes up a 
front page. In the regular sections of the course the students 
learn by doing; in the new section they are trying to learn by 
observing. Perhaps this experiment will lead to a course in 
which a student may learn either way; perhaps it will show 
that the observer method does not produce adequate or last- 
ing results. Perhaps it will do little more than indicate the 
direction in which the next experiment should go. 
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VII. CONTROLLED NEWS EVENTS 


While the two classes referred to are proceeding according 
to the plans outlined, other members of the staff are organiz- 
ing materials for later experiments. For example, one mem- 
ber is devising ‘‘experiments” for the controlled news event 
course,— experiments which will call for the rehearsal and 
staging of lectures, addresses, meetings, accidents, cross-exam- 
inations, court scenes, interviews, demonstrations. The em- 
phasis in such experiments will be on providing training in 
news observation for the student,— training on a college study 
level. Each demonstration must call into play new powers in 
a way that will discipline those powers as well as discover 
them. The series must pave the way for the handling of com- 
plex materials and subject matter which offers a relatively high 
degree of mental resistance. A social event, a gang shooting, 
a political scandal might figure in a series of twenty or thirty 
controlled events, but they would be there more for the pur- 
pose of dramatizing some particular point connected with ac- 
curacy than to show the students the in and outs of procedure. 


The program here projected is undertaken in the scientific 
spirit. We are not trying to prove that an old method is 
wrong. No more are we trying to prove that a new method 
is right. We are merely trying to find out. Perhaps we might 
call ourselves investigating reporters — trying to get at the 
facts as opposed to theories and guesses. 





VITALIZING INSTRUCTION IN NEWS 
WRITING 


By WituiaM R. SLAUGHTER 


Northwestern University 


If Emerson was right when he indicated that teaching was 
contacting of the teacher’s with the student’s mind, then much 
teaching effort is wasted. Under the terms of such definition, 
it is impossible to teach if the student resists your effort. You 
only partially teach if he partially resists. And by resist I 
also mean being indifferent, confused, or impatient. 

Teaching only occurs then when there has been established 
between the teacher and the student a condition of mutual 
receptivity. 

Many instructors have seemed to think that the responsibil- 
ity is not theirs but the student’s, for establishing such a rela- 
tionship. From such a point of view I heartily dissent. 

As a matter of fact, there is no teaching going on unless 
both teacher and student are learning. The unreceptive, ego- 
tistical or bored teacher is shutting off the flow of information 
from the student to himself that enables him to know how to 
reach the student’s thought with his educational material. 
Therefore, the moment we stop permitting our students to 
educate us, in that moment we cease to function as teachers. 

As teachers in name, at least, we are vested with some au- 
thority. The one in authority must always initiate the teach- 
ing process. It is therefore imperative, I think, for us at the 
very beginning to work for intimacy of mental contact with 
our students. How is this to be done? There is only one of 
you and many of the students. You have little time with 
them; both they and you are too busy. 

It seems to me that the only practical way is to develop their 
interest. This can only be developed and maintained at a high 
level by keeping your own enthusiasm at the enthusing point. 
1 do not think the penalty and reward method utilized in the 
training of animals will succeed with students because what 
you want is not surface obedience to your orders through fear 
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of penalty, but genuine mental co-operation which has to be 
voluntary. 

In the teaching of News Writing it should not be difficult 
to develop and maintain this interest. Since I must start 
learning before the students can start, I must unbend at once, 
and reach out tentacles of friendliness and naturalness. My 
attitude toward them will speak louder than any words I say. 
I want them to think for themselves: “Here’s a chap who is 
interested in me and who seems to know something interesting 
he wants to share with me.” 

All live students are eager for experience with life. News 
Writing, interpreted in terms of this eagerness, will strike 
sparks of interest at once. 

It is possible to have a sort of esprit de corps in the class. 
Any group endeavor requires it. Newspapers themselves have 
always prized it. Well do I remember the honorable record 
of that poorly paid band of reporters, small in number, noth- 
ing remarkable in native ability, who gathered and wrote the 
day’s news for a certain middle-western newspaper. Their 
competitor, larger, more prosperous, had a staff fully twice 
their size. When a big story broke, a solitary reporter, or at 
most two, from this paper, would find himself pitted against 
what seemed an army. Yet time after time, having to rely 
entirely on itself, this small staff fought and conquered, with 
scoop after scoop to its credit. Failing to conquer in competi- 
tion, the richer competitor finally lured with higher sa‘aries. 

Besides arousing the students’ interest, I find it necessary to 
hold their respect — not just for me, but for what I know. 
This also must be voluntary. It will not be, I realize, if I do 
not know what I am trying to teach a great deal better than 
they think they know it. This respect is aroused and retained 
through fair, honest, impersonal, but ruthless criticism of their 
writing. 

At Medill School of Journalism, where I teach the News 
Writing course,— the initial contact of the student with Jour- 
nalism teaching —we have seventy-seven students, divided 
into three sections, mostly Sophomores and Juniors, with a 
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few Seniors and Graduate students, studying News Writing. 

As most of you know, Northwestern, on its Evanston cam- 
pus, admits young woman students only from the upper one- 
third of their high school classes, and young men from the 
upper one-half. So our human material may be considered as 
superior in native ability. Despite this condition, my News 
Writing students vary widely in writing skill. Some have had 
a little professional experience back home. More have worked 
for school papers. Very few have had sufficient close contact 
with the profession to have lost their amateurish style. Some 
have developed a talent for writing; more are seekers but not 
yet finders; a few look like vain wanderers in the wilderness of 
desire to write. 

We assume that there are three phases to the teaching of 
News Writing. The first phase is getting the facts, in the 
form of interviews, listening to speeches, watching an event, 
etc.; second, organizing the material and writing the story; 
third, criticism of the first two. 

The first part of the two-hour period is devoted to getting 
the facts. I keep urging the students to come to class mentally 
free, alert, expectant. It is a sort of game getting the facts, 
getting them undistorted, with accuracy and with completeness. 
I praise the shrewd question that brings forth new information. 
Each student gets a chance to shine. Through the first semes- 
ter I set the limits and purpose of each story. In the second 
semester students will participate in the preparation of the 
material. 

Following the fact-gathering session, they move to the type- 
writers and organize and write the stories. Here a purely 
professional attitude is maintained. Each student is made to 
feel the stimulus of his individual creative responsibility. Twice 
during the writing I inspect over their shoulders and point out 
imperfections in leads, construction, style, spelling, punctuation. 
At first this bothered them; now they appear to welcome it, so 
impersonal is the comment. If something is done well, it is 
praised frankly, sincerely. They receive the criticism just at 
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the time that they can use it to improve a piece of writing 
while in the making. 

At the end of the period comes the third criticism — this 
time of the finished work. Inaccuracy is vigorously pointed 
out, the writer’s responsibility is indicated, respect for truth 
is painstakingly developed. 

These critical sessions are vivid experiences both for students 
and teacher. At first some students showed a tendency to be 
hurt: others to be discouraged, saying they had believed, until 
then, that they could write. 

Here is the crisis in the teaching process, when great sincer- 
ity, great kindness, great encouragement, need to be mingled. 
Who requires more wisdom than a teacher? 

The secret of success at this point lies in this simple fact: 
Criticism is not of the student, ever; it is always of his work. 
The young men and women are your collaborators; all of you 
together are in search of skill. The criticism — both praise 
and blame — is of the work. 

Soon the bruises heal, for no person is being bruised. By 
the time the half year is nearly ended, I have managed to con- 
vince most of them that I am deeply interested in their writing 
progress and utterly honest in expressing my opinion of their 
work. 

The round-trip passage from teacher to student and from 
student to teacher has been partially, at least, established, and 
all students, within the limits of their absorbing power, are 
progressing. 

Please do not get the notion that I consider this teaching 
completely successful. We all know, of course, that many 
factors beyond our control regulate, limit, the effectiveness of 
teaching. But I do believe that the teacher of News Writing 
who knows something of his subject and something of life; 
who is honest enough and humble enough to put himself in the 
students’ place and try to learn as well as teach; and who is 
neither too proud nor too bored to be enthusiastic, both over 
his subject and his students, is going to vitalize his teaching 
and approach more nearly the success he has hoped for than 
he can accomplish in any other way. 





PUBLIC OPINION AND THE PRESS 
By Grant M. Hype 


University of Wisconsin 


This is the story of an eight-year effort by the staff of the 
University of Wisconsin School of Journalism to study the 
relation of the press to public opinion — or rather to find a 
method of studying the problem. 

The work, which was started in September, 1923, has been 
mainly a project of graduate study, carried on in seminary pro- 
cedure and participated in by all members of the teaching staft 
and the graduate students. During one year it took the form 
of a joint project of three departments — journalism, sociol- 
ogy, and political science. Six summer session seminaries have 
contributed. Now an effort is being made to adapt the find- 
ings and methods to undergraduate work. Already part of it 
is incorporated in a 3-hour senior course in Influence of the 
Newspaper, and another senior course in Public Opinion is 
being developed. 

My story will be mainly a chronological recital of the vari- 
ous expeditions, explorations, approaches, and shots at the sub- 
ject from different angles — some fruitless, some profitable — 
that have been made in the last eight years. Besides endeavor- 
ing to evaluate the results as they occur chronologically, I shall 
try at the erd to sum up some of the results that may be of 
value to others — either for graduate or for undergraduate 
work. 


In September, 1923, the Wisconsin journalism staff, then 
consisting of five teachers, with several graduate students, be- 
gan holding a two-hour “exploration” seminary about a table 
in our reading room one afternoon each week. 

During that year, 1923-24, we threshed out two projects. 
The first half of the year we devoted to evolving a procedure 
of qualitative and quantitative analysis of newspapers to dis- 
cover exactly what they print. Following this procedure, suc- 
cessive senior classes analyzed probably more than one hundred 
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‘‘home-town” newspapers as thesis projects, and some of the 
interesting results have been correlated. ‘ 

The second half of the year was devoted to an analysis of all 
known codes of newspaper ethics, and the attempt to draw up 
an ideal code. The codes were found, of course, to be too 
abstract and general to be of great value. Little of practical 
value resulted beyond the fact that Mr. Bleyer drafted a code 
that was subsequently adopted by the Wisconsin Press Associ- 
ation; and I, in trying to get the matter down to brass tacks, 
developed forty pages of “Applied Ethics for Various Types 
of News’ that was subsequently put into one of my books. 

The first year contributed little to our knowledge of public- 
opinion — but it began a disillusionment and open-mindedness 
that assisted later. 


During the second year, 1924-25, we called our meeting a 
seminar in Public Opinion, and ten of us, teachers and graduate 
students, tackled the job. Our approach was via sociology, 
social psychology and political science, and our method was a 


weekly book report by one member and a general discussion 
afterward. 

The first half of the year was devoted to delving into various 
schools of sociology through the following books: 


Bagehot, Physics and Politics (Age of Discussion) 

Tarde, Laws of Imitation 

Ross, Social Psychology and Social Control 

McDougall, Group Mind and Social Psychology 

Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, Development and Purpose and Meta- 
physical Theory of State 

Freud, Group Psychology and Totem and Taboo 

Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct 

Wallas, The Great Society and Human Nature and Politics 

Rivers, Social Organization and Psychology and Politics 

LeBon, The Crowd 

Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War 

Martin, Behavior of Crowds 

Cooley, Social Organization 

Conway, The Crowd in Peace and War 
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The second half of the year, delving into politcal science, in- 
cluded these books: 


Giddings, The Responsible State 

Hobhouse, Democracy and Reaction 

Bentley, Process of Government 

Laski, Foundations of Sovereignty 

Beard, Economic Basis of Politics 

Michels, Political Parties 

Ostrogorski, Democracy and Organization of Political Parties 

Bryce, Modern Democracies 

Maclver, The Community 

Webbs, 4 Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great 
Britain 

Follett, The New State 

Cole, Guild Socialism 

Lindeman, Social Discovery 


That year was very illuminating to most of us. For one 
thing, it gave us insight into the strengths and weaknesses of 
the various theories of the crowd mind. Certainly that is one 
approach that must be considered in delving into public opinion. 
After most of the book reports, we found ourselves drawing up 
many practical applications that could be applied in newspaper 
work. What impressed me most were the books on crowd 
psychology and Michel’s analysis of democratic government. 


During the third year, 1925—26, we undertook to analyze 
various techniques of influencing human behavior as well as 
concrete procedures for studying human behavior. Beginning 
with a rehearsal of Bryce’s analysis of Characteristics of the 
American People, we studied: 


Seven different methods of community survey 

The technique used by Merriam and Gosnell in studying the causes 
of non-voting 

The technique of studies in advertising and advertising appeals, as 
evidenced in four books 

Promotion campaigns by a member who was campaign manager for a 
state politician 

Publicity methods as explained in five books 
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Appeals used in World War propaganda as told in six books 
Headline appeals, editorial appeals, advertising appeals, news story 
appeals, appeals in cartoons, and the graphic presentation of ideas 


The next three months were devoted to analysis of the effect 
on the reader of various sensational and melodramatic news 
stories, to discover whether the effectiveness could be retained 
after the objectionable elements had been extracted. As a part 
of this, we went into the picture tabloid newspaper rather 
thoroughly. Later we absorbed such books as: 
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Ginsberg, Psychology of Society 

; Lipsky, Man the Puppet 

i Overstreet, Influencing Human Behavior 

Everett Dean Martin, Psychology 
Dewey, How We Think 


We ended with an effort to draft a questionnaire to deter- 
mine reader interest. That year contributed another small ap- 
proach to the search for public opinion. 





During the fourth year, 1926-27, we decided to turn to the 
newer ideas of individual and social psychology, using Allport’s 
Social Psychology as our guide and delving into other related 
books. We studied group psychology versus individual psy- 
chology. We analyzed instincts, feeling and emotion, person- 
ality, measurements of personality, response to social stimu- 
lation, response to the group, response to the crowd, and social 
attitudes. Here we found a more sensible theory of the re- 
lation of the individual to the group and, above all, a better 
hee understanding of the crowd mind. 

, Later in the year we analyzed the techniques used in several 
concrete studies of human behavior, e. g.: 


FSS Ln 


Park and Burgess, The City, Human Behavior in the Urban En- 
vironment 

Thrasher, The Gang 

The Negro in Chicago, by the Commission appointed following the 

1919 race riots —the report that capitalized Negro in our style 

sheets 
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The Inter-Church Report on the 1919 Steel Strike 
The study of criminal justice in Cleveland 
Missouri Crime Survey 


In the fifth year, 1927—28, because of the increasing number 
of graduate students, we split the seminary. While Professor 
Bleyer and the rest of the group went on with new explorations, 
I organized a “high spot’’ bibligraphical seminary in public 
opinion, to introduce the graduate students to the best of our 
findings of the previous four years. Mr. Bleyer’s group made 
an intensive study of journalistic style, with especial regard for 
the connotation of headline words. My “high spot” seminary 
included student reports on: 


Six of the best books on the crowd mind (Tarde, Lippmann, Trotter, 
LeBon, Martin, Conway) 

Two books on psychology (Martin, Watson) 

Two books on social psychology (Allport, Ginsberg) 

Seven books on newer theories of government (Michels, Ostrogorski, 
Webbs, Bryce, Dewey, Bagehot, Wallas) 

Two books on influencing human behavior (Lipsky, Overstreet) 

Four of the surveys (Chicago race, Inter-church strike, Cleveland 
crime, Missouri crime) 

Five books on publicity and propaganda (Bernay, Ivy Lee, Long, 
Quiett and Casey, Creel) 

Also each student made an independent research report on some con- 
crete aspect of the relation of the press to public opinion 


Our unique joint three-department codperative seminary in 
public opinion was held during the second semester of 1927-— 
28. It was conducted jointly by Professor Kimball Young, of 
social psychology, Professor Joseph W. Harris, of political 
science, and myself. Each of us admitted ten graduate stu- 
dents from his own department; the total student enrollment 
was raised to thirty-five by five agricultural journalists. 
(Much too large a group!) We met from seven to nine one 
evening each week, but rarely succeeded in shutting off the dis- 
cussion at nine. It was enthusiastic and spirited, largely argu- 
mentative, but not well thought out. Each professor contribu- 
ted a series of concrete topics for research in his own field, and 
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each student did two topics of his own choice — submitting a 
brief mimeograph digest of each to be passed out to the group 
and an extended report for his own professor. Mr. Harris 
was chiefly interested in political campaign methods; Mr. 
Young was concerned mainly with censorship and propaganda; 
and my topics involved research into actual newspaper handling 
of various current topics. (By the way, the journalism stu- 
dents gave the others quite an education in the analysis of 
newspapers and took great joy in upsetting the stock notions 
of the others concerning newspapers. ) 

It was a grand experiment and we certainly hope to repeat 
it, but on a very different plan — with a much smaller group, 
limited to discussion of a closely limited problem of public 
opinion. I was chiefly impressed and amazed by the fact that 
we in journalism are far ahead of our colleagues in these other 
departments in the cold, clear-cut analysis of the subject; jour- 
nalism students were bored with carrying the others through 
the steps we had already covered. 


During the sixth year, 1928-29, Mr. Bleyer’s exploratory 


seminar went into a careful study of the files of outstanding 
newspapers between the years 1890 and 1900. Meanwhile, I 
repeated my “high spot” seminary in public opinion on a 
slightly different outline — using Graves’ Readings in Public 
Opinion as a textbook. Reducing the number of crowd books 
and psychology, I added: 


Dewey, The Public and Its Problems 

Pitkin, The Twilight of the American Mind 
Laswell, Propaganda in the World War 

Kent, Political Behaviour and Great Game of Politics 


Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories 
Johnson, What Is News 
Leach and Carroll, What's the News? 


During the second semester, my seminar undertook to ana- 
lyze the methods and results of certain specific newspaper ef- 
forts to influence public opinion — efforts in which the results 
could actually be measured. For instance: 
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The effectiveness of the propaganda during a local Community Union 
campaign, including questioning of donors as to effectiveness of 
appeals and reasons for giving 

The foreign background of Madison citizens versus foreign news in 
our newspapers 

Behavior of local newspapers during an important local strike ending 
in a riot 

Kentucky religious newspapers and resulting vote on prohibition 

Two local campaigns for city referenda and the resulting vote 


That semester convinced me that much of interest is to be 
obtained by this method. 

During that year, Professor K. E. Olson and seventeen 
seniors carried on as thesis projects a survey of Madison along 
the lines discussed. 

This survey, as well as the later study of Dane county by 
fourteen seniors earlier in our work, was described to you last 
year. 


During the seventh year, 1929-30, Mr. Bleyer conducted 
both seminaries — one group making an intensive study of the 
files of representative newspapers between 1900 and 1910 — 
the other group delving more deeply into the adaptation of 
the methods of sociological research that may be applied to 
journalistic research. 


This year — the eighth — one of the seminaries is digging 
into newspaper files between 1910 and 1915, while the other is 
making a rather intensive study of propaganda and the press. 

With the idea of introducing the study of public opinion to 
undergraduate work, Mr. Bleyer is experimenting with the use 
of much of the findings of these early seminaries in his senior 
class in Principles of Journalism. 

We have conducted such Public Opinion seminaries for 
graduate students during six summer sessions, beginning in 
1925. The procedure in four of them has been a bibliograph- 
ical study similar to my “high spot’’ seminaries, with individual 
student research topics. However, in each we have tried to tie 
it together with a basic textbook. In 1925, Mr. Bleyer used 
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Lippmann; in 1926 I used Ginsberg; in 1927, I used Allport, 
and in 1929, I used Graves. 


From these eight years of exploration in the field, what con- 
clusions may be drawn as to the next step in such research — 
considering it as a project of graduate work? I shall discuss 
the undergraduate project later. 

In general, the several years devoted to bibliographical study 
showed the value of opening up the mind of a student through 
acquaintance with some of the most interesting things that have 
been written on the subject —or near it. These books give 
him background — knowledge of efforts that have preceded — 
a springboard from which to take his own plunge. But the 
many books are so contradictory and confusing that he needs to 
steer a straight course through them to his objective. 

The next step is plainly individual research into tangible, 
concrete current problems of public opinion and the relation of 
the press to it. They must be realistic, factual, and, if possible, 
must involve measurable factors. As illustrations, I might sug- 
gest some of the following: 


1. Application to the newspaper field of some of the tech- 
niques that are being developed by the sociologists and political 
scientists, especially those interested in practical politics. We 
have already done some of that work. 


2. Application of the methods of the advertising psycholo- 
gists to a study of the appeals of newspaper reading matter. 
The advertising man has made a science of his approach to the 
subject, whereas the news and editorial writer is still operating 
on hunches, habits, rules-of-thumb, traditions, unburdening his 
soul instead of striking into the reader’s mind. Our two years 
of experiment with questionnaires was an effort in this direc- 
tion. 


3. Intensive sociological surveys of the reading publics of 
various newspapers. We have done some of that. 

4. Experiment in the application of the accepted methods 
of propaganda to the problems of concrete newspaper cam- 
paigns. 
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5. Study of the human interest appeals of certain popular 
types of news (sports, crime, etc.) to determine whether this 
appeal may be transferred to more significant news material. 


6. Concrete study of the problem — Can a newspaper con- 
tinue to be popular with the masses and successful financially 
while trying to recapture its former leadership in molding the 
public opinion? This would be an attempt to reconcile two 
things at present opposed. 

7. Experiment in the problem of presenting news material 
so as to induce people to read what they ought to read as 
eagerly as what they do not need to read — or should not read 
— the entertaining versus the significant. 

8. <A search of the tabloid newspaper, because of its popu- 
larity, for worth-while elements to be carried over into the 
standard newspaper. 

9. Further analysis, on a concrete basis, of the intellectual 
and non-intellectual factors in public opinion. 

10. Study of the present pressing problem of the relation 
of the newspaper to the administration of criminal justice. 

11. Analysis of the present relation of the newspaper to 
elections and current political problems — how to get out the 
vote and how to get it out for a particular cause. In this we 
must admit that the methods of the former party organ are 
generally out of date, and the new independent newspaper has 
not yet found its proper relation to politics. 

12. Consideration of the job of evolving a method of 
newspaper campaigning that will attain results in molding pub- 
lic opinion. 

13. Study of the relation of the newspaper to current pas- 
times, tastes, fashions, points of view, and outlook of the gen- 
eral public. 

14. Investigation of the psychology of American hero- 
worship and the newspaper’s relation to it. 

15. Analysis of the part that the American press should 
play in the problems of foreign relations. 

The job is not so much to discover facts as to devise tech- 
niques. We are not so interested in finding out how a cam- 
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paign was conducted in the past as we are to outline a campaign 
procedure that we can pass on to the newspaper profession. 

Such university studies as these purpose to do the work that 
the newspaper profession should do but never will do. They 
will constitute a laboratory of newspaper work, just as a college 
of agriculture is a laboratory of scientific farming, and a col- 
lege of engineering is working out the problems of electricity, 
cement making, metallurgy, etc. Perhaps this is an idle dream, 
but it does appear that, as graduate work develops in the 
schools of journalism, such a laboratory may be gradually 
evolved. 

Later will come the job of devising some way of passing on 
to the newspaper profession the laboratory findings that appear 
to be of value. The steps the schools of journalism have taken 
in this direction are even more feeble than the steps they have 
been taking toward developing laboratory studies. 

Three different plans for courses in public opinion have de- 
veloped in my mind as a result of all of our diverse explora- 
tions in the field in search of a teaching method. The first two 
plans are most suitable for graduate seminaries because they 
offer the greatest promise for research and discovery. The 
third is more suitable for undergraduate work because it is 
factual. The three plans are as follows: 

1. A bibliographical course, like that which I outlined as 
our “high spot’”’ seminary. This, conducted as a course of one 
semester book reports by various students, is an excellent intro- 
duction to the second type of course. It takes journalism stu- 
dents into new fields of thought, clears away some of their 
prejudices and illusions, and opens up their minds to the fact 
that there is a great unexplored field ahead. 

2. A seminary course devoted to individual research proj- 
ects into current aspects of public opinion and the effect of the 
newspaper upon them. There are many problems of research 
in which the newspaper effort can be closely analyzed and its 
resultant effect on public opinion can be definitely measured in 
votes, contributions, etc. These excursions may lead into soci- 
ology, into social psychology, into political science, and other 
closely related social studies. 
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3. For undergraduate students the best course would seem 
to be a factual analysis of public opinion, after this fashion: 
(a) An attempt to define public opinion — to determine what 
itis. (b) An analysis or enumeration of all the modern factors 
affecting public opinion — i. e., the church, the school, public 
addresses, the theatre, motion pictures, the radio, the news 
reels, and all the rest. The division of material in Graves’ 
Readings in Public Opinion suggests most of these various in- 
fluences. And finally, (c) Discussion of the part played by the 
newspapers along with these other influences. For such a 
course, Graves’ Readings in Public Opinion may be used as a 
basic textbook and the students may devote themselves to col- 
lateral reading. 

For our senior class, Mr. Bleyer has worked out thirty-two 
mimeographed stencils outlining the factors influencing public 
opinion and suggesting readings in the problems of each of 
these factors. 











PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIES OF THE 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


By Frank LutHEerR Mott 


University of Iowa 


This brief paper will inevitably sound more or less like a 
report of my year’s work as editor of the QUARTERLY. I can 
only hope that it will not resemble too closely the alibi-making 
of the inefficient steward in the New Testament parable. | 
began the year with a fairly clear picture of what was expected 
of the QUARTERLY; I end it with the picture somewhat blurred 
and with four actual numbers of our journal as irrefutable 
evidence that the work has been far from perfect. 

Careful attention to the proceedings of the Baton Rouge 
conventions last year, and an equally careful reading of the 
official minutes, left no doubt in my mind that our associations 
wished the QUARTERLY to be devoted chiefly to investigative 
studies in the field of journalism. Professor Martin’s com- 
mittee on the journal’s affairs declared that “the QUARTERLY’S 
greatest opportunity for service lies in the publication of re- 
search material.” This coincided with my own convictions in 
the matter, and it was easy to formulate the principle that 
desirable contributions should (1) deal with some important 
phase of journalistic activity, (2) go to original rather than 
secondary sources for their materials, (3) provide full docu- 
mentation, especially by way of citations in standard form for 
the benefit of other scholars, and (4) show a proper grasp 
and ordering of the materials required for the study. 

Two facts were very soon apparent. In the first place, not 
enough studies possessing these four fundamental qualifica- 
tions of scholarly attitude and handling were available to the 
QUARTERLY to fill the number of pages planned for the new 
format. In the second place — and this second fact was cor- 
related with the first so happily as to save the situation — 
there was unquestionably a demand for the publication of ma- 
terials other than investigative studies, such as news of the 
schools, essays on teaching problems, proceedings, book re- 
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views and bibliography. Of some of these types of QUARTER- 
Ly contents I shall speak later; for the present I must admit 
that only about half the articles published in 1930 conform to 
the principles laid down above. As will be seen by Dean 
Allen’s report on research in journalism, a vast deal of effort 
is being expended along these lines all over the United States. 
Of course, many of these studies do not measure up to QUAR- 
TERLY standards; condensations and abridgments would have 
to be made in many others to suit them to publication in our 
journal; and some studies are designed for other publications. 
I am convinced, however, that a little more interest in proper 
and careful publication on the part of our investigators in 
journalistic fields would result in a larger number of submis- 
sions of material to the QUARTERLY. Not more than twenty- 
five or thirty manuscripts were submitted to the QUARTERLY 
in 1930, and practically all of them came in response to direct 
requests on the part of the editor. I should like to insist upon 
the enhancement of professional reputation which follows 
upon the dignified and properly documented publication of a 
research study in the official journal of our associations, and 
the consequent circulation of it not only among our members, 
but in the leading libraries of the country and among many of 
the most important men engaged in active newspapering. Cer- 
tain types of articles are better suited to other publications than 
ours; but, on the other hand, careful research may be better 
handled in the QUARTERLY than in other periodicals. I might 
cite the case of one of our members whose excellent article ap- 
peared in one of our best trade journals without the footnotes 
which were absolutely necessary to its greatest usefulness, but 
when it was later submitted to the QUARTERLY its documented 
publication had to be refused because of previous printing of 
the text. Further, it should be said that the “separates” which 
it is possible to obtain at small cost after publication in the 
QUARTERLY are sometimes very useful. 

It may be objected that interesting presentation of material 
was not listed among the necessary qualities of a research 
article as set out above; and indeed the objection of dullness 
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has been raised against some of the studies printed. Certainly 
the ideal contribution to the QUARTERLY should be readable, 
and even entertaining; but it is seriously doubted if any article 
should be rejected because it is not entertaining to an average 
reader. The JOURNALISM QUARTERLY is not a popular 
magazine. 

Of the special departments of the QUARTERLY, three re- 
quire mention here. 

The ‘‘News Notes,” under the editorship of Professor 
Franklin Banner, have proved not only a success but an indis- 
pensable desideratum. They have emphasized changes in per- 
sonnel, curriculum, and physical equipment. While some ten- 
dency to seek publicity is almost inevitable in such a department, 
as a rule judicious editing has restrained it; and the generosity 
and thoughtfulness of many members have enriched this de- 
partment. 

The serial ‘Annotated Bibliography of Articles on Jour- 
nalism in American Magazines” has been accepted by scholars 
generally as invaluable. The form was decided upon after 
careful study of similar serials in other learned journals. The 
purpose of the bibliography is twofold: (1) To furnish a 
permanent index for investigators working in the various fields 
covered, and (2) to inform more casual or general students 
about articles published which might otherwise escape their 
attention. The policy of annotation as worked out in the last 
number (that for December, 1930) adds greatly to the real- 
ization of the second aim mentioned. It would be very desir- 
able to add to the present categories those of advertising and 
printing, but space limitations have thus far prevented. The 
work of Dr. Ralph D. Casey on this bibliography deserves the 
thanks of our associations. 

In the department of book reviewing the QUARTERLY has 
made an effort to notice every book or pamphlet of consider- 
able journalistic interest which comes from the press, and to 
do so as promptly as its intervals of publication will permit. 
Members of this association have codperated willingly and 
efficiently, and as a result the sixty book reviews in the num- 
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bers for 1930 represent an achievement of great value. Doubt- 
less mistakes have been made, but I believe that without ex- 
ception the authorities who have commented on these books 
have attempted to be, and have succeeded in being, both help- 
fully informative and critically just. Members will confer a 
favor upon the QUARTERLY and help it to perform its func- 
tion more fully if they will inform the editor of the more ob- 
scure books and pamphlets relating to journalism and thus 
prevent such items being missed. 

Turning again to the more general articles, it may be ob- 
served that it has been impossible to divide the pages of the 
QUARTERLY fairly between the various phases of journalistic 
activity. I know that there are those who have been distressed 
by the fact that too little attention has been given to the edi- 
torial side of metropolitan newspapers — a phase which should 
perhaps claim our largest space. Others have felt that foreign 
journalism should be more emphasized, while still others have 
insisted on more about our own special interest of teaching 
journalism. I cannot go into the questions raised by these ob- 
jections here, further than to observe that not until there is a 
far greater abundance of material to select from can an editor 
balance numbers and volumes satisfactorily. In passing, how- 
ever, two statements may be made in regard to articles about 
teaching: first, more articles have been printed in the 1930 
QUARTERLY in that field than in any other; and second, the 
type of article in that field which would seem best fitted to a 
journal like ours is the one which accumulates material, and 
reasons deductively from its data. 

And now may I ask your attention to the expression of some 
hopes and ambitions which I believe the projectors and patrons 
of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY should entertain for 1931? 
These may take the form of New Year’s resolutions: 

I. To increase the number of studies submitted to the 
editors of the QUARTERLY. This can be done only if many of 
those interested in journalism research will keep it in mind, sub- 
mit manuscripts themselves, and urge their colleagues to do so. 

II. To publish an annual curvey of the most important 
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developments in European journalism. The editor is at pres- 
ent in correspondence with Dr. Emil Dovifat, of Berlin, and 
Professor Valentine Knapp, of London, in regard to this 
matter. 

III. To increase the library subscription list of the QUAR- 
TERLY. This is more desirable than appears on the surface; 
the sound establishment and the prvstige of the journal depend 
upon it. In this matter members can be, and some already 
have been, most helpful. 

IV. To maintain and increase the bibliographical services 
rendered by the QUARTERLY, not only in Dr. Casey’s serial 
list, but in the book review department as well. Here the 
help of members is again solicited. 

Finally, certain matters of administrative detail should be 
mentioned. The financial statement for the QUARTERLY is 
submitted to the other association.1 The gift of Butler Uni- 
versity of one hundred dollars is warmly appreciated. Finan- 
cially, the prospects are, at least, not discouraging. 

The format adopted this year has, I believe, met with gen- 
eral approval, and no change is contemplated in it. 

The selection of an editor should be an annual duty of the 
two associations, and a joint committee should be named to 
perform that function and to exercise general supervisory 
powers during the interim between conventions. No editor 
should hold over on sufferance. 

The year’s work has been pleasant, despite difficulties. Its 
most delightful features have been the heartening codperation 
of the presidents and secretary of the two organizations, the 
work of the associate editors, the generous response of prac- 
tically every member asked to help in the important work o/ 
reviewing, and the genuinely enthusiastic encouragement of 
scores of others who have written us helpful letters, obtained 
library subscriptions, interested their colleagues in the publi- 
cation, and otherwise shown such a fine spirit as it would be 
difficult to match in any field other than that of education for 
journalism. 


1See pages 184~186. 





PUBLIC SERVICE JOURNALISM 


By Marten E. Pew 
Editor of Editor & Publisher 


Feeling as I do about the public responsibility which attaches 
to American journalism, I come into the presence of university 
teachers of this art with profound respect and unconcealed 
pride. 

It is a significant fact, auguring well for the future, that 
college training of writers, editors and publishers has, in a few 
years, developed to a degree warranting this impressive pro- 
fessional conference. Your educational movement is a proud 
boast in the journalism of this day. The implications are clear: 
Public writing and publishing are fundamental in free institu- 
tions; they demand of the practitioner not only technical skill, 
to control the mechanics of the trade, but intelligence strength- 
ened and sharpened by scientific preparation, and also, may I 
say, inner conscience developed and disciplined by the spiritual 
contacts which university life may afford. 

Dull indeed is he who fails to comprehend the glowing 
promise of an American press dominated by a strictly profes- 
sional and artistic craft. There is sound evidence of the stamp 
of a higher culture on the press of these times, an astonishing 
improvement in our short span of experience, and a wondrous 
advance over the press of our fathers’ day. Your movement 
may claim an important share of the credit. Progressively, 
this will be so. The pace is far too fast, the tempo far too 
rapid, for any but the fittest to survive the tests of modern 
journalistic life. Men must not only be possessed of an emo- 
tional desire to deliver a message to Garcia, but must be 
equipped to write that message. This calls either for hard 
preparation, or for striking native genius, and the latter on 
investigation is usually found to be nothing but the former. 
It is true, of course, that some persons have special aptitude, 
but there are few editorial geniuses, especially in the estimation 
of their own staffs. The best men in American journalism are 
plain, honest, wholesome, hard-working souls, fairly alive to 
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the world’s bunk, who through experience, whether directly or 
indirectly gained, report the progress of civilization with ac. 
curacy and feeling and in fair proportions. The best news- 
papers are those which are edited by such men and owned by 
those who operate them, free of all entangling alliances. What 
the future will demand of our craft we may only surmise, but 
in plain logic it will a thousand times justify the mission of the 
members of this association. 

My friends, I have elected to discuss with you this evening 
‘Public Service Journalism,’’ somewhat because of the part it 
is playing in the present fevered hour of our national life and 
somewhat because it is the only form of journalism which in- 
terests me and in my view is worth the quality of devotion 
which newspaper men proverbially pour into their work. Pub- 
lic service journalism primarily is dedicated to the interests of 
the reader, all other considerations being subordinated. An 
unfailing law in journalistic economics makes this practical. 
Given an appropriate field, the newspaper which balks at ethic- 
al compromises and does intelligently and conscientiously pre- 
sent true news and practice robust civic leadership is reasonably 
sure of success. History is proof of this. Conversely, as we 
have often witnessed, newspapers that are mere business ven- 
tures, rooted in false pretense, ultimately fail or are merged 
to cover their defeat. Something mean and despicable is in- 
herent in a newspaper that is merely seeking a commercial or 
political exploitation of readers. No matter how cunningly 
the motive may be concealed, ultimately the public discovers 
the fact and we have seen newspapers that were once great and 
powerful go down to ruin. Those who give abundantly in 
journalism are those who abundantly receive. This is, I think, 
a dependable rule. And it is one of many factors which dis- 
tinguish the newspaper from ordinary commercial pursuits. 

The journalism that I have in mind is local, ministering to 
the welfare of some one of the fifteen hundred communities in 
the United States that are of sufficient size to sustain one or 
more daily newspapers, or some one of the twelve thousand 
weekly publications issuing in county communities. We should 
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not forget that the prime function of the newspaper is and 
should be local, concerning itself intimately with the affairs of 
the people in their home environment. We may feel ourselves 
citizens of the world, or as nationalists give allegiance to the 
fatherland, but the home-town mothers us all and civic pride 
generates there. The chain which we call Americanism is 
forged of city, town and hamlet links and, in my belief, the 
throbbing heart of every American community is its public 
service newspaper. The better the newspaper, the better the 
city or town. This, too, is axiomatic and easily is explained. 
Year by year the most influential person in the community is 
the trusted local editor. He may speak to practically all of 
the residents, daily or perhaps twice each day. What he says 
is generally credited. This is tremendous power, and I marvel 
that some thoughtless persons treat it lightly. ‘To abuse it is 
a shocking profanation. My observation is that the average 
newspaper man, like the average elephant, under estimates his 
power. 

I should like to be, and usually am, optimistic about the local 
newspaper in this country. I believe in it, not only as a valu- 
able industry, but as an indispensable factor in the democratic 
institution. The ethical code which governs it compares fav- 
orably with the tenets of honor and obligation that govern 
other professions and business. For instance, most newspaper 
men acknowledge as a first duty such complete candor with 
their readers as is possible in print, and in writing are disposed 
to respect the rights of a stranger as one might those of a per- 
sonal friend. I cannot be with the pessimists, because they take 
no proper account of universal education, or the granite base 
of press freedom and free speech, or the rising standard of 
public taste, or a press machine which is now both magnificently 
equipped and lavishly supported. The press of every age, 
as you know, has with reasonable accuracy reflected the spirit 
of its times, and if the newspaper of our day is disappointing, 
it’s because we are disgusted with the restless, avaricious, com- 
mercialized, individualized, and in some respects brutalized 
scheme of life that followed the World War and its epilogue 
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of disillusionment. However, it may be said that the heart- 
searching that one so generally encounters in American life 
today, whether you see it playing in politics, economics, indus- 
try, education, religion, or domestic relationship, is a striking 
suggestion that we may be on the verge of vast radical changes. 
It requires no flight of imagination to believe that a new order, 
insofar as our country is concerned, would be in the nature of 
a return to original principles of economic sanity and social 
justice. There is ample evidence that organized greed has 
overplayed its hand. It is a fundamental characteristic in our 
race to favor flesh and blood over mechanism or treasure. 
The desires of our souls may be greater than love of flesh 
pots, and autocratic rule in any guise remains repugnant to the 
spirit of our freemen. This promised change would to the 
press be a grateful boon. 

While no other institution in America has yielded less than 
the newspaper to financial and industrial dominance in the past 
twelve to twenty years, public service journalism often has been 
under terrific pressure, from many sides. It is now! There 
have been times when those of us who make constant study of 
this engine of publicity and feel for it have held our breath in 
apprehension. The attack has at times been severe, coming 
both from within and from without the press fortress, the ob- 
ject being to convert the newspaper into such a cheap, inferior, 
synthetic and tawdry substitute that one wonders if a more 
grotesque barter was ever proposed by men in their right 
senses. I mean to say that there have been insistent trends, 
sometimes in legislatures, sometimes in courts, again through 
ownership, leading to a press stripped of its native spiritual 
qualities, robbed of leadership, reduced to a mere commercial 
device. I am bound to say that trained newspaper men in in- 
stances have seemed as willing to renounce the traditional 
heritage of freedom and as content with the role of hack scribe 
and variety entertainer, as Machiavelli himself might wish 
them to be. A spineless, conforming, merely entertaining press, 
yielding itself to every whim of the mob, or playing a sly role 
for concealed dictators, might well be the natural preference 
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of those who fear free journalism. To newspaper men it 
would be a miserable and treacherous sellout. It is a con- 
spicuous fact, most noticeable at the moment in New York and 
Chicago, that the honest, independent, outspoken newspaper 
is about all that is left in civic life which a merciless commer- 
cial or political exploiter may need to fear. Obviously the 
need of a public service press has never been so great. 

The recent reversal of our national fortunes, with scandal- 
ous unemployment and privation in the midst of plenty, has 
offered an acid test of the character of the rank and file of 
American newspapers. How well they has resisted financial 
domination is now being demonstrated. The unpleasant, in- 
deed disgraceful, truth concerning the neglects of government 
and the abuses of financial and industrial power is pouring 
from the press in every edition. While the attitude of the 
newspaper is, and should be, to offer constructive aid that dis- 
rupted industry may regain its feet, I see no lack of courage to 
denounce the authors of the present amazing material debacle 
— meaning those in control who encouraged a financial infla- 
tion so extreme that in the natural course of events it must 
react, most harming the working masses, innocent of any part 
in initiating this tragic travesty upon twenty-century civilization. 
A public service press does not hush up such scandals, but outs 
with them that the people may know the truth and act accord- 
ingly. The newspaper has been foremost in its attempts to re- 
lieve human suffering, but its greater work has been in attempt- 
ing to restore public confidence in American institutions. In a 
country blessed with natural resources and opportunities in 
such array as to stagger imagination, it may seem almost ludi- 
crous that the press in 1930 should need to resell America to 
its citizens; but such has been the case, and how well the work 
is being done I leave to your own observation. There have 
been instances of heroic efforts by newspaper men to prevent 
bank runs, entailing losses upon thousands of innocent deposi- 
tors. One such occurred at Cincinnati, where the Post, learn- 
ing that a line of frightened depositors was forming before a 
large bank, rushed to the scene an extra edition in which the 
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editor informed the depositors of the exact condition of the 
bank and warned that a run must break it or any other bank 
bank and urged the depositors to disperse. Having confidence 
in the newspaper, the depositors broke ranks and the bank 
was saved. In New York and elsewhere the newspapers have 
mercilessly attacked irresponsible scandal mongers whose 
vaporings have created distrust in honest banks; but in in- 
stances where failures have occurred through what appears 
to be dishonest banking methods, the newspapers have pre- 
sented the fact without hesitation. I mention these incident 
of the moment as an evidence that public service journalism is 
still in the saddle in this country. When a newspaper can 
break up a dangerous bank run, on the printed word of the 
editor, it is fair evidence that public confidence in our institution 
remains intact. 

Recently at Columbus, Ohio, I had the pleasure in attend- 
ing a Sigma Delta Chi convention, some four hundred men 
from your class rooms being gathered to discuss newspaper 
problems, and I was struck by the disparity of a junior report- 
er’s advantages in my youth. Still in their early twenties, those 
young men seemed to possess certain knowledge of the busi- 
ness of writing and editing, particularly sensing what it is all 
about, which many men have battled for a lifetime to gain. 
As one of the old school on my way out, I hailed those young 
men on their way in, marveled at the romance in store for them 
and envied them quite frankly. 

Not only are they better off educationally than was the ave- 
rage reporter of my youth, but the institution they will serve 
is immeasurably more secure. In the first place it is econ- 
omically free, this being the only safe basis of journalistic lib- 
erty. E. W. Scripps used to say that a journalistic achieve- 
ment which did not pay in cash, as well as in the coin of edi- 
torial satisfaction, was hollow and profitless because nothing 
but cash would get out tommorrow’s edition. Mr. Scripps’ 
contempt for financial failure of a journalistic enterprise was 
only equalled by his contempt for editors and managers who 
compromised principles in order to make money. He said, 
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and magnificently demonstrated, that the surest and safest way 
to make money in newspaper work was to tell the truth, defy 
the devil, and work like the dickens — though the latter is not 
his word. 

In our day we have seen newspaper advertising justify itself 
as a paying investment as soundly as any transaction in the 
realm of commerce. Circulation comes to the newspaper that 
merits it by reason of quality. No longer can it be bought up 
and sustained for a poor product. Newspaper jobs are as 
stable in most offices now as they are in most businesses, and 
while editorial wages are generally in disproportion, we have 
seen an improvement in the past five years, and a few inspiring 
examples of staff ownership or profit-sharing. The worst fea- 
ture of the economic situation in newspaper work is personnel 
overcrowding, and of course this itself is an influence to hold 
wages down. Journalism as a desirable pursuit attracts per- 
haps twice as many workers as can be sustained by it. The 
consequences are tragic. Every newspaper office swarms with 
candidates for jobs, and while exceptional talent is able to 
catch on, the routine operator, who may learn to love this busi- 
ness as any other, often fares badly. It is a grievous mistake 
to give encouragement to youths that have no special aptitude. 
The consequences are too pitiful. A man who has spent the 
fire of his youth in journalism is usually fit for nothing else, 
and when he is dislodged or is not in demand for any special 
talent, his plight is most unhappy. While there is a constant 
decline in the number of newspapers, the size of the average 
staff seems to be increasing. Despite lamentable unemploy- 
ment at the present time, we must say that insofar as the news- 
paper economic situation is concerned, your talented graduates 
have an inviting prospect before them. 

I entertain an audacious faith that through the leadership of 
the coming generation of editors and publishers public service 
journalism will rise to heights which would dumbfound the 
present generation. Harold Herd, the famed English critic, 
writing of the newspaper of tomorrow, sketches an outline 
which appeals to my imagination and confirms my faith. He 
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notes that there has been no significant change in English jour- 
nalism since Harmsworth put his stamp upon it. The same 
may be said of our journalism, thirty years having passed since 
it was generally influenced by the ideas of Hearst, Scripps, 
Ochs, Pulitzer, Munsey, Lawson, McLean and Stone. The 
advent of the tabloid is the only striking innovation, but this as 
yet operates in a field which might be called special. By reason 
of the rising average of educational standards, and with in- 
creased leisure compelled by labor-saving machinery and a 
working week which may come down to even less than twenty- 
four hours, Mr. Herd foresees wondrous opportunity for self- 
improvement through reading; and he visions a press remark- 
able for world coverage, each item written by expert hands and 
editions scattered far and wide by fleet aircraft. The coming 
Age of Leisure, says he, will probably also be the Age of 
Great Editors. Many newspaper men are coming to agree 
with Mr. Herd that there may be a return to personal jour- 
nalism, somewhat because impersonal and anonymous press 
writing has not been satisfactory to critical readers, and partly 
because the cautious commercialism which dictated the aban- 
donment of personal journalism will give way to a system 
which offers greater freedon of expression without risk. Many 
share the notion that the future holds the prospect of a few 
newspapers of vast size, complete in every detail, with national 
or international circulations, carrying advertising in large vol- 
ume, at stupendous rates, selling at popular copy prices, and 
also numerous small local newspapers, speedy, keen, witty. 
vivid, critical, adventuresome, with brief coverage of the im- 
portant news, each one dedicated to a policy calculated to at- 
tract a following. These newspapers would be cheaply made 
and might bring a copy price which would make them relatively 
independent of advertising. 

But whether your graduates witness the confirmation of 
these prophecies, it is certain that they will have a hand in solv- 
ing a multitude of problems which this generation has found 
insuperable. For instance, it is not too much to believe that 
they may take leadership in a movement to banish from politi- 
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cal life a bipartisan political system of banality and gross in- 
competncy, often smeared with venality. Future newspaper- 
men may even write of graft as rating with treason; and as 
this is the sorest spot in government, it would be an act of in- 
calculable public service. 

One might with reason believe that future journalism will 
lead sovereign public opinion to recognize not only the brutality 
but futility of war, to encourage all scientific causes, to put a 
check upon the legalized system of gambling in listed securities 
and take such trading out of its present atmosphere of secrecy, 
hysteria and personal greed, to devise a banking system which 
will absolutely protect the innocent depositor and an agricul- 
tural system which will not impoverish the farmer and worker 
at one end and the poor-family consumer at the other, to pro- 
vide a system of national and international distribution and 
credits which will forbid for all time the spectacle of the people 
of one nation starving owing to a fault in nature while those of 
another land are poor because they have over-produced life’s 
necessities, or — still more heartless — the scene of the West 
feeding wheat to cattle while breadlines are forming in New 
York. We may look forward to a better and clearer concep- 
tion of the right of man to read and learn the facts or opinions 
of others, without the intervention of so-called better minds, 
and the destruction of the remaining vestiges of the censorship 
that plays on the press of this day through fear of unjust libel 
action, vindictive contempt of court or commercial or personal 
reprisal. While I might go on contemplating a perfect future, 
I shall conclude by mentioning one hope which I believe will 
most certainly be realized, perhaps in my lifetime: that the 
newspaper editor will recognize the public injustice that lies in 
the publication of self-serving propaganda, disguised as news, 
published without attempt at authentication, often merely to 
bait a paid advertisement. 

My friends, it is the belief of the newspaper I represent that 
journalism instruction in this country is on the right track, and 
we approve the idea that cultural background is better than 
technical foreground, though both are easily attainable. | 
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realize what it must have meant to you to withstand the criti- 
cism of some practical journalists, fighting as many of you arc 
to gain university recognition. Furthermore, I realize how 
many of the schools operate against terrific handicaps, usually 
measured by lack of funds, which in turn means lack of equip- 
ment and limitation. I ask what is the matter with the press 
of some of our states where editors do little or nothing to force 
political recognition of the needs of university journalism de- 
partments. Still, imperfect as the institution may be, we need 
only look backward ten or twenty years to comprehend the 
progress. This surely is a subject for congratulation. 

If, as a New Year toast, I may offer a suggestion, it would 
surely concern the topic of this address. Teach boys and girls 
something better than the mere art of public writing, editing 
and publishing. Instill into them, if they are spiritually capable 
of receiving it, the high ideal that a publicist’s mission may only 
be useful and self-satisfying as it is high-minded and serves to 
promote the general welfare, making life safer, brighter, 
longer, and happier for mankind. You can surely teach boys 
and girls how to construct English, how to write headlines, how 
to be fair to persons written about, and what rules they must 
conserve; but can you put into their hearts some of the spirit 
of the cathedral builder of old who, without price, toiled long 
and hard, while singing his hymn of faith? This is the spark 
which makes journalism great. Once in the studio of a great 
American painter I actually saw such a spark of life created. 
The artist had completed a full-length portrait of a statesman, 
also of my acquaintance. The figure on the canvas was a 
beautiful idealization of the form of that man, his broad brow 
shining like polished ivory, pink cheeks glowing health, a pa- 
tient smile on his firm lips, his gray hair crisp as strands of sil- 
ver thread. The artist stepped away from his easel and gazed 
intently into the face of his subject. He spoke sharply to him 
and gained an animated response. The intelligent eyes of the 
sitter flashed; then, quickly, the artist seized his brushes, 
walked directly to his painting and touched the portrait eyes 
with flake-white, fresh and pure from the tube. Then, stand- 
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ing aside, the artist exclaimed, “‘it is finished!” We looked, 
and the face which had seemed an accurate image of the sitter, 
was now become a living thing. The spark of life had been 
transferred from the animate subject to the inanimate image. 
The portrait breathed! 

When you have completed a student’s technical education 
can you impart to your creation a spark which will enter into 
his soul and make his service live? In training their staffs, 
some great American editors have succeeded in passing on to 
students some of the fire and beauty of their own souls, thus 
perpetuating themselves. It is a form of immortality which is 
evidential. My plea to you, as molders of tomorrow’s editor- 
ship is: touch it with the spark of public service! 





PROPORTION IN THE NEWS 
By Wius J. Apsor 
Editor of The Christian Science Monitor 


The most important fundamental problem confronting the 
practical editor today is, ““What is News?” The second is, 
‘‘What proportion shall this or that type of news bear to each 
other, and to the total volume of news space in my paper?” 

I hope it will be a long time before these questions are an- 
swered with any degree of unanimity. The greatest peril 
which confronts the press today is the danger of standardiza- 
tion. A deadly uniformity menaces originality in our profes- 
sion. Every New York city editor seems to endeavor to make 
his first page look as like that of the Times as possible. If 
some original genius should by accident get hold of a morning 
paper there —- and it is probably only by accident that such 
a thing could happen — he could win a unique place at once 
for his paper by forgetting that any contemporaries existed, 
creating and establishing his own system of news values and 
making up his first page accordingly. Thirty years ago Hearst 
did that and won an immediate success for his New York Jour- 
nal— now the American — in the bitterest circulation war 
New York ever witnessed. But not long thereafter his editors 
rested upon their past achievements, concluded that the Hearst 
make-up was perfection in itself, instead of being worth while 
only because it was radical and audacious, and abandoned fur- 
ther search for the new and attractive. As a result the Hearst 
group are as thoroughly stabilized as the Congressional Rec- 
ord. The first page of one ten years ago could be substituted 
for that of this morning’s issue in any city without likelihood of 
detection. 

I do not believe that there exists an infallible and universal 
definition of news, nor do I believe in any general rule for the 
proportions to be allotted news of various types. Indeed, it 
would be unfortunate if there should be any such general defin- 
ition or rule. Even in an age of stabilization and of news- 
paper chains, something ought to be left to the individual edi- 
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tor. What is important news in Boston would seem like milk 
and water to the reader of Chicago, accustomed to hotter 
stuff. Nor do we have to traverse great distances to find good 
reasons for diversity in editorial judgment. The Bronx is as 
far from Park Avenue, journalistically, as Michigan Boule- 
vard is from Beacon Hill, and the make-up of the New York 
Daily News would grate upon the sensibiltes of the readers of 
the Evening Post as much as would our own Transcript’s news 
selections bore the hardened readers of the Chicago Tribune. 

So let us abandon our search for the universal rule and 
standard, and encourage our editors to seek individuality rather 
than conformity — that is if the business office will let them. 
Even then they are going to be hampered by the precedents 
established by their ancestors, who have handed down enough 
fetishes and taboos to supply an esoteric religion. Take the 
stock quotations, for example. They fill just as much space as 
they did during the boom, but do nearly as many people read 
them? Sometimes I have thought that my own paper, with its 
bias against printing disagreeable, harmful, and depressing 
news ought to have thrown out the stock tables during the last 
year. But that perhaps is a degree of editorial eccentricity 
which no proprietors would tolerate. I do, however, feel a 
certain sympathy with the theory stoutly advanced by my friend 
Don Seitz, that our forerunners in journalism erred gravely in 
not recognizing stock quotations as advertising matter to be 
paid for at regular rates by the various exchanges which profit 
by them. Had that rule been adopted seventy-five years ago, 
a seat in the New York stock exchange might not sell for 
$500,000 as they did during the boom, but seats in editorial 
sanctums would be more comfortably upholstered. The blun- 
der as to stock tables was repeated in the acres of publicity 
given weekly to profit-seeking baseball corporations. Profes- 
sional prize fighting enjoyed its favors for awhile, but there 
are indications of an editorial revolt against gratuity to a vul- 
gar and usually corrupt form of money-making. To these fa- 
vorites of bygone journalistic folly the present day successor is 
the radio. With one hand the broadcasting firms beckon news- 
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paper advertisers over to their own support, while with the 
other they prepare the announcement of their programs which 
the papers fatuously print gratuitously as news. The unpleas- 
ant scriptural metaphor of seething the kid in its mother’s 
milk had never so striking an illustration. 

Well, if we use such liberty as established precedents leave 
us, what principles shall we employ in making up a newspaper 
day? In what proportions shall we mix the daily dose which 
always seemed to me to merit the witches exordium in Mac- 
beth: 

Double, double; toil and trouble ; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 


To begin with, much depends on the location of the paper; 
more on the basic aims of its owners. A paper ought to make 
money, must earn it liberally if it is to justify its existence. But 
if money-making be its chief end, its editor may adopt the 
policy of which my friend Senator Allen, of Kansas, boasted 
when he told the members of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors that he defied anyone to produce a paper ap- 


pealing more successfully to morons than did his. Such an ap- 
peal is, of course, made by the plethora of sensational news. 
crime, scandal, disaster, and the like, by the great volume of 
matter appealing to the intellect of a fourteen-year-old child, 
such as comic strips; by large and easily read headlines; by a 
multiplicity of pictures, readily understandable by those to 
whom reading is a task. With everything sacrificed in the 
desire to secure huge circulation, irrespective of the intelli- 
gence of its readers, a paper can present no facts of value to 
those who would make an intelligent study of the problem of 
news proportion. There are too many such papers in the 
country; yet they do not in fact set the tone of American jour- 
nalism. On the contrary, no one can study the press of the 
nation as a whole without being impressed with the fact that 
sensationalism is not in any sense its dominant characteristic, 
but that rather professional dignity and an earnestness in pub- 
lic service characterize most of our newspapers. 

Wickham Steed, in discussing this same subject once, deliv- 
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ered himself of this epigram: “Vice is news; virtue is not.”’ 
The phrase is true only in part. Vice is news, but not the most 
important news. Mere virtue is not news, but innumerable 
things having not the slightest relationship to vice are news, 
and are the most important news. It is perfectly true that one 
can educate the readers of a paper to a preference for the 
sensational and the vicious. They have to take what the edi- 
tor gives them. In too many of our American cities now, if 
they prefer a morning paper, they are absolutely limited to 
acceptance of what an individual desires to serve out to them, 
for there are comparatively few cities of less than a million in- 
habitants that have more than one morning paper. The edi- 
tor in such case is in an admirable position to make his public 
accept and learn to like sensational and trivial stuff, or he can, 
by quiet persistence, build them up to appreciation of the high- 
est type of journalism. Some years ago the late Lord North- 
cliffe, when selling the London Observer to a company which 
intended to employ J. L. Garvin to edit it, said to Garvin, 
‘What can you do with this paper? It’s practically dead, and 
without influence or standing.” Garvin’s response was, “I in- 
tend to build it up by persistently refusing to give the public 
what it wants.” 

Garvin’s retort is perhaps as subject to amendment as is 
Wickham Steed’s epigram. We don’t know that the public 
wants the froth and sillabub of journalism. Certainly the pub- 
lic which reads the Manchester Guardian, or the New York 
Times, or the Kansas City Star, does not. At any rate Garvin 
gave his public what he wanted to give them, and has built the 
Observer up into a paper of great circulation, and of widely 
recognized influence and authority. 

I think that most of us here today are interested more in the 
editorial problems confronting those who desire to make pa- 
pers of the better type, and are accordingly thinking of news 
proportions as recognized in papers of that character. A little 
more than a year ago Henry Fairfield Osborn, President of 
the American Museum of Natural History, diverted his atten- 
tion from the study of vertebrates and invertebrates to make 
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an inquiry into the character of the daily press. Presumably 
most of you read his paper, which was printed in full in the 
Christian Science Monitor, November 1, 1929. However, 
some summary of his discoveries and conclusions seem to be 
appropriate to the subject I am now discussing. He took five 
New York dailies for analysis: the Times and the Herald- 
Tribune ,which he described as “‘of the high-brow class’’; the 
American and W orld, “of the more popular and sensation class 
formerly known as yellow, but now hardly deserving this char- 
acterization”; and the Daily News, tabloid. Professor Os- 
born was much impressed by the amount of space given over 
to advertising in these papers. Perhaps his astonishment would 
be less stirred at the present moment, for depression has done 
its deadly work. But setting aside his comment on the volume 
of advertising as not pertinent to the discussion here tonight, I 
may quote his estimate of news and feature allotments of 
space: 


News: Col. Ins. 
eee ee ee 
EL t ae i. le en ae eee 884 
ee ee ee es ee 168 
Se ee ee ee 295 

Total space devoted tomews . . . . . . . 3350 

Recreation: 

Athletics, Sport ‘vend ae ane 
Total space devoted to recreation . . . . . . 2489 

Culture: 

Literature, Art, Stage .. pW A Ss 
Science, Invention 7 Aviation) er oe et Be 748 
Education .. os aw ib ie tae 149 

Total space pa to culinias Peete a a’ oe nn 

Morals: 

Pa eee, Gas Oe Oe GS 653 
Political Misconduct, Crime Pit Da. oe? eS ary 305 
Religion ee or ee aoe ee ae es 188 

Total space ovatus to —* i } ae Secret ile 


The tables are interesting but not particularly illuminating 
as to the value of varying types of news as estimated by differ- 
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ent editors. The selection of the papers all from one city and 
the lumping together of the figures of all detract from the 
value of the study. Moreover, the professor has given to 
crime a special classification under the heading of “morals.”’ 
To most papers crime is news, and important news at that. It 
happens that I am associated with perhaps the one paper in 
the world that denies that crime, per se, is important news. 
When the crime has its effects upon political, economic or 
social conditions the Christian Science Monitor chronicles it. 
For example, the recent looting of a Hollywood Building and 
Loan Association by which thousands lost their hard-earned 
savings was reported in the Monitor; a sensational burglary by 
which some rich woman lost $100,000 worth of jewelry would 
not be. The assassination of a foreign premier, even if his 
name were unpronounceable for many of our readers, would 
be news to the Monitor; a murder and suicide of unknown 
wretches even under sensational conditions would be ignored. 

I am not urging this as a method of judging the value of 
crime news acceptable in every office. With us a metaphysical 
conviction is involved which leads us to eliminate disease, 
death, disasters, and especially the sort of news about which 
the ‘‘sob-sisters” have long tearfully played. We hold that 
the mind is healthier when clean of such thoughts and that it 
is no part if a newspaper’s business to make its reader’s minds 
fit for the reception of diseased suggestions. But while most 
editors would reject this theory with a laugh, I have noticed . 
in the last decade a marked change in the attitude of the press 
towards news of this character. If I am not mistaken, the 
‘‘sob-sister’’ is no longer so invariable an adjunct to a news- 
paper staff as of yore, and the practice of “playing up”’ that 
which is likely only to sadden and to shock is largely left to 
the tabloids. The discussion of crime news in such organiza- 
tions as the American Society of Newspaper Editors has taken 
on a new form. The average editor a few years ago fiercely 
defended the publication of all the details of the crime, the 
maps with the spot where the body was found marked with a 
cross, the pictures of victim and criminal and all the rest. 
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Nowadays the spokesmen of most papers vie with each other 
in pointing out how little space each devotes to crime, how they 
keep it off the first page and play it down. Perhaps the tab- 
loids have done a service by gathering to themselves the bulk 
of the readers who demand stuff of that sort, leaving to the 
more dignified papers the task — I think I may say the more 
congenial task — of publishing the news which is worth while, 
the news for which an intelligent man may reasonably give up 
some part of his time in these exceedingly crowded days. 

There is discernible a laudable tendency on the part of edit- 
ors to devote more space to distinctively scientific information. 
No foreign celebrity visiting our country in the last decade has 
received anything like the publicity which was freely given to 
Einstein. If comparatively few of our people have been able 
to understand his theories they have at least been made to 
understand the man. Indeed, I am inclined to think that if a 
survey were to be made of the daily press during the last dec- 
ade with a view to determination of the relative emphasis laid 
upon cultural and merely sensational news, it would be dis- 
covered that the distinctive feature of the period has been the 
enormous increase in space devoted to science, invention and 
discovery. To some degree the attention given to the last 
class of news has been due to ballyhoo on the part of news- 
papers which financed some of the expeditions or flights so 
lavishly reported. But it has all contributed to a wider popu- 
lar knowledge of the far away corners of the earth, and to the 
stimulation of a more intelligent interest in these contributions 
to human knowledge. Science, too, finds increasing space in 
our newspapers. There is significance in the fact that a syndi- 
cate issues a daily science service and finds it profitable. 

A phenomenon in the publishing world which I for one de- 
plore has been the steady disappearance of the weekly “organs 
of opinion’”’ as they used to be called. Usually the vanishing 
of such weeklies as Harper’s and Leslie’s, the consolidation of 
the Outlook and Independent, and the financial adversity which 
attends most weekly papers not given over mainly to fiction 
are ascribed to the competition of the big Sunday papers. 
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Personally, I do not share this view. Indeed I think the big 
Sunday papers themselves are in non too sound an economic 
position. If the advertising these carry could be distributed 
through the week, both advertiser and publisher would in my 
opinion profit. This is, however, by way of a passing com- 
ment. What has put so many weeklies out of business in my 
opinion is the great increase in the volume of literary, art, 
scientific, dramatic, international and political news in the daily 
press; and the better type of editorial comment on current 
affairs in the daily paper has made the need for the weekly no 
longer felt. Editorial pages today, if less personal and pro- 
vocative, are vastly more informative than twenty years ago, 
and the observer of current events does not have to wait for a 
weekly to get their interpretation. 

Melville Stone, the great developer of the Associated Press, 
said that the functions of a newspaper in the order of their 
importance are to inform, to instruct, and to entertain. If 
this maxim be borne in mind, the editor will find the apportion- 
ment of reading matter a simple problem. But I would like to 


reiterate my introductory statement that the more originality, 
individuality, and even audacity he puts into his choice and 
distribution of news the better paper he will make. 














FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN 1930 


By RALPH L. CrosMAN 
University of Colorado 


During the past year a number of events have occurred in 
our courts and in our legislative halls that direct our attention to- 
ward the relationship of newspapers to the law, and toward our 
privileges of freedom as we are supposed to enjoy them under 
the guaranties of the constitutions of our country and of our vari- 
ous states. Within this twelvemonth the Minnesota suppression 
law has been taken to the United States Supreme Court, an 
attempt has been made to pass a similar law in Louisiana 
where also was attempted the passage of a law placing a tax 
upon the advertising revenue of newspapers, a new interpreta- 
tion of the law of libel regarding defamation of the memory 
of the dead has been made in Texas, two editors have won free- 
dom from contempt of court charges in Ohio, the Nebraska 
Editorial Association has passed a resolution asking for a 
change in the law covering contempt of court, newspaper edit- 
ors have discovered in the election laws of Ohio a clause affect- 
ing their freedom, the contempt of court law has been invoked 
against two newspaper photographers in Georgia. Significant, 
though not legal or legislative, have been the utterances of 
President Hoover regarding the right of newspapers to criti- 
cise governmental officers, and the threat of the Nye investi- 
gating committee of the Senate to bring libel actions against all 
newspapers publishing the charges of Mrs. Ruth Hanna Mc- 
Cormick, the clear purpose of which was to throttle the press 
by means of intimidation. 

Outstanding in significance among these occurrences are the 
developments in Minnesota, where the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the statute permitting the suppression of news- 
papers by injunction has been taken to the United States Su- 
preme Court. In 1925, the Minnesota legislature passed the 
following statute: 


Any person who, as an individual or as a member or employee of a 
firm or association or organization, or as an officer, director, member or 
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employee of a corporation, shall be engaged in the business of regularly 
or customarily producing, publishing or circulating, having in posses- 
sion, selling or giving away (a) an obscene, lewd and lascivious news- 
paper, magazine or other periodical, or (b) a malicious, scandalous and 
defamatory newspaper, magazine or other periodical, is guilty of a 
nuisance and all persons guilty of such nuisance may be enjoined as 
hereinafter provided. . . . In actions brought under (b) above there 
shall be available the defense that the truth was published with good 
motives and for justifiable ends and in such actions the plaintiff shall not 
have the right to refer to issues or editions of periodicals taking place 
more than three months before the commencement of the action.? 


In 1927, the Saturday Press, a weekly newspaper published 
in Minneapolis, was perpetually suppressed by court injunction 
under this statute on the ground that it was ‘“‘malicious, scandal- 
ous, and defamatory.”” Two appeals were taken to the supreme 
court with the result that the judgment of the lower court was 
upheld in each case. The injunction was made permanent in 
January, 1929. The injunction provided as follows: 


That said defendants, Howard A. Guilford and J. M. Near, and all 
other persons or parties unknown, claiming any right, title, estate, lien 
or interest in said publication known as the Saturday Press, or by any 
other name, or in its sale and distribution, be perpetually enjoined and 
restrained from producing, selling or giving away any publication what- 
soever which is a malicious, scandalous and defamatory newspaper as 
defined by law. 

That said defendants, . . . be perpetually enjoined and restrained 
from further conducting said nuisance under the name and title of said 
The Saturday Press, or under any other name. 


In both of the appeals to the supreme court the only question 
involved was the constitutionality of the statute. The question 
of whether the publications referred to were malicious, scand- 
alous, and defamatory was not raised. 

In upholding the judgment of the lower court in the case of 
the Saturday Press, now on appeal, Chief Justice Wilson de- 
clared the statute to be constitutional and its enactment entirely 
within the police power of the legislature. He quoted the 


1 Minnesota Session Laws, 1925, Ch. 285. 
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Minnesota statute regarding freedom of the press as follows: 


“The liberty of the press shall forever remain inviolate, and all per- 
sons may freely speak, write and publish their sentiments on all subjects, 
being responsible for the abuse of such right.” Article 1, §3, Minnesota 
Constitution. 


He declared: 


It is not a violation of the liberty of the press or of the freedom of 
speech for the legislature to provide a remedy for their abuses. 
Nor does the constitutional guaranty of the liberty of the press deprive 
the state of its police power to enact additional laws for the welfare of 
society such as hereinbefore stated.? 


The first part of this utterance is sound, but it is dangerous 
doctrine to assert that a law that provides for suppression of 
newspapers by injunction, as the second part of the opinion 
asserts, is not a violation of the freedom of the press. In the 
case of the Saturday Press this doctrine has operated exactly 
as did the prohibitory laws of the seventeenth century in Eng- 
land — laws of prohibition before publication which the first 


amendment to the Bill of Rights of our Constitution, and the 
clause defining freedom of the press in the Minnesota Consti- 
tution intended forever to prevent in this country — it oper- 
ated to prohibit Guilford and Near from further publishing 
their newspaper. They cannot “freely speak, write and pub- 
lish their sentiments on all subjects.” Those words are a 
mock in their ears. They are prohibited by perpetual injunc- 
tion from further publishing the Saturday Press. Indeed, it is 
doubtful if any newspaper in Minnesota is free to publish its 
sentiments so long as this statute remains a law and so long as 
this decision stands. 

There is serious question if the numbers of the Saturday 
Press complained of did not fall under fair comment and criti- 
cism of public officers, in the main. They sought to expose a 
condition of organized crime, extortion, protected gambling, 
and corruption in police circles. They sought, particularly, the 
removal of the chief of police, whom they accused of being in 


2219 N. W. 773. 
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league with gamblers. They had the ring of truth. It is true, 
they were vitriolic, they were scathing, at times they probably 
could not defend the charge of malice, and undoubtedly they 
were a nuisance —a great nuisance —to all at whom their 
shafts were aimed — they struck with a bludgeon, as did John 
Wilkes in his North Briton in 1762, but that they were a pub- 
lic nuisance is seriously to be doubted. They would not, in my 
opinion, ‘“‘deprave the moral taste of society and render it 
miserable’? as Chief Justice Wilson declared they would.* 
They were not obscene, lewd or lascivious. They were scand- 
alous, yes, but perhaps true. All exposures of official corrup- 
tion are scandalous. Were they defamatory? Yes, distinctly 
so, and if not true they were actionable, but what newspaper 
does not publish matter that would be defamatory if not true? 
Malicious? Possibly. But what is called for if a newspaper 
publishes a malicious, scandalous, defamatory statement? 
Punishment by an action in civil libel or criminal libel, not pro- 
hibition by perpetual injunction from further publishing. Why 
did not some of the individuals involved sue Guilford and 
Near for libel? Why did not the County Attorney bring an 
action for criminal libel, and punish the publishers by fine and 
imprisonment? That was all that was called for or that was 
necessary — punishment if they were guilty, freedom if they 
could prove the truth of their charges. 

Emphasis was placed upon the word “‘business”’ in the Min- 
nesota statute —“‘engaged in the business of regularly or cus- 
tomarily . . . publishing . . . a malicious, scandalous, 
defamatory newspaper.” * This is intended to be a saving 
word, but I wonder if it is? Under this statute — especially 
under this interpretation of this statute — will it not be entirely 
possible to prove that any newspaper that is militant, that is 
constantly watchful of the people’s rights, that is frequently 
compelled in line of its duty to expose conditions in official 
circles, is in the business of publishing malicious, scandalous, 
defamatory matter? One campaign may follow another over 


3219 N. W. 773. 
* Minnesota Session Laws, 1925, Ch. 285. 
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a period of a year or more — indeed, campaigns ought to be 
going on continually in a good newspaper — giving grounds 
for calling it a “‘business.”” Any campaign of exposure appears 
at times to be malicious, until its proponents can prove the 
contrary in court. Frequently such campaigns are scandalous; 
they all appear to be defamatory, until proven otherwise. Un- 
easy, therefore, must lie the head of every Minnesota editor 
while this law hangs over him. The decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, which I am told will hear this case about 
January 15, will be anticipated with interest by newspaper men 
everywhere. 

In the meantime, Hon. George H. Lommen, senator from 
the sixty-first Minnesota district, author of the statute under 
discussion, informs me that he will, at the coming session of the 
legislature, present a bill repealing this statute. He believes 
the measure is sound and constitutional, but since it has served 
to suppress three ‘malicious, black-mailing sex sheets” for 
which purpose he introduced it originally, he is willing to have 
it removed from the statute books. He writes, however: 
“How much success attends that move, I am unable to say be- 
cause in 1925 public opinion and editorial opinion was un- 
animously in favor of this law and I see no reason for the 
change of attitude.” Senator Henry L. Morin writes that he 
will offer a bill at the coming session amending this statute to 
“‘make possible the enjoining of persons in the newspaper pro- 
fession who habitually are racketeers in all that the term im- 
plies.” This seems unnecessary, in view of the protection of 
the rights of individuals and of society that is provided by the 
civil and criminal libel laws. Senator Morin says his bill con- 
templates the repeal of that provision of the law wherein a 
judge can suppress a newspaper before hearing the facts and 
that it might eliminate suppression altogether. 

More important than the effect of this statute in Minnesota, 
serious though that is, is the extent to which the influence of 
such legislation may spread. Last January, a bill was intro- 
duced into the Louisiana legislature that was the exact counter- 
part, in its essentials, of the Minnesota statute.5 Report has 


5 Senate Bill No. 225. 
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it that Governor Huey Long, stormy petrel of the journalistic 
scene in Louisiana, lashed by the press of New Orleans and of 
the state, frustrated by them in some movements which to them 
seemed questionable, was responsible for the introduction of 
this bill. Hon. Thos. C. Wingate, state senator, writes to me, 
however, that he was the one who conceived the idea as a move 
to cause the press to cease its attacks upon Governor Long! 
He says he had no serious intention of trying to have the bill 
passed. To the lasting credit of the Louisiana legislature be it 
said that this measure died in committee. 

At the same session of the Louisiana legislature a bill was 
introduced providing for a tax of fifteen per cent upon the 
gross receipts from the sale of advertising space in newspapers, 
this, in addition to property taxes and other taxes already be- 
ing paid by the newspapers of Louisiana. The bill was finally 
withdrawn. It is reported that Governor Long was responsible 
for this bill. Note that this tax was to be upon the gross re- 
ceipts. Such a measure would not only have caused the larger 
papers to cease to be profitable, but it would undoubtedly have 
put many small newspapers out of business entirely. Journal- 
ism in Louisiana under such a law would be reduced to starva- 
tion as it was in this country and in England during the early 
years of the eighteenth century. 

Governor Long must have heard about the Stamp Acts of 
1712 in England and of 1765 in this country! 

Governor Long is now United States Senator from Louisi- 
ana, having been elected last November. His presence in the 
Senate demands vigilance on the part of newspaper men. He 
is, apparently, unfriendly toward the principle of freedom of 
the press. 

A new interpretation of the law of libel, which is of the 
greatest importance to newspapers, was made in the United 
States District Court for the Northern District of Texas, 
March 28, of this year. The case was that of Mrs. Temple 
Houston vs. Liberty Magazine, in which Mrs. Houston sought 
damages in the sum of two hundred thousand dollars for in- 
jury to her standing and reputation resulting from the publi- 
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cation of a statement reflecting upon the memory of her de- 
ceased husband. Damages in the amount of twenty-five 
thousand dollars were allowed. 

The case depended upon the interpretation of the familiar 
definition of libel contained in the Texas statutes: 


A libel is a defamation expressed in printing or writing, or by signs 
and pictures, or drawings tending to blacken the memory of the dead, 
or tending to injure the reputation of one who is alive, and thereby 
expose him to public hatred, contempt, or ridicule. . . .7 


In his charge to the jury, Judge James C. Wilson said: 


The intention of the Legislature in passing this statute plainly was to 
give a cause of action in damages against anyone who published in print 
a defamation upon the character of another, which either tended to 
blacken, that is to cast a cloud upon, the memory of the dead, or which 
tended to injure the reputation of the living, thereby exposing them to 
public hatred, contempt or ridicule. 


The new interpretation lies in the learned judge’s insertion 
of the word “either” in his charge — “which either tended to 


blacken, that is, cast a cloud upon, the memory of the dead, or 


” 


which tended to injure the reputation of the living 

Apparently the jury understood this interpretation to mean 
that one publication could both blacken the memory of the 
dead and, by the same words, injure the reputation of the 
living. 

So far as I am informed, such an interpretation has never 
before been placed upon this definition of libel, which is found 
in the statutes of nearly all the states. The word “either’’ is 
not contained in the definition. Heretofore this definition has 
always been interpreted as meaning two things, first, a defini- 
tion of libel of the dead; second, a definition of libel of the 
living; not a definition of a libel that in one publication, and in 
the same words, could injure both the memory of the dead and 
the reputation of the living. 

Judge Wilson instructed the jury that “if you find that 

6 Liberty Magazine, June 9, 1928, p. 19. 
7 §5430 Laws of Texas, 1927. 
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the article was libelous — that is, that it was untrue in whole 
or in part, as alleged by the plaintiff, and that it tended to 
blacken the memory of Temple Houston, or that it tended to 
injure the standing and reputation of Mrs. Temple Houston, 
thereby exposing her to public hatred, contempt or ridicule”’ 
the plaintiff would be entitled to recover. 

It has been held that damages cannot be collected by a liv- 
ing person for libel of the memory of a deceased relative. In 
Bradt v. New Nonpareil Company, Iowa, 1899® Mr. Justice 
Deemer took that position. The action was based upon a pub- 
lication which charged the commission of a crime to the plain- 
tiff’s deceased son. Mr. Justice Deemer said: 


It seems that contemptuous demeanor towards a corpse was, by the 
Roman law, an insult to the heir of the deceased, and that action could 
lie therefor. The rule that an heir may recover for a libel of one de- 
ceased does not seem to have gained a foothold in this country, and we 
know of no principle that will sustain such an action. There was 
nothing in the article which tended in any manner to reflect on the 
plaintiff, and her sufferings were of the same kind as that produced by 
the publication upon any of the other relatives, or close friends of de- 
ceased. To permit a recovery in this case would allow the mother of 
any person libeled to bring suit in her own name for the consequential 
damages done to her feelings, and the death of the person libeled would 
be a wholly irrelevant matter; for the suffering is in kind the same 
whether the person libeled be living or dead. We have not been cited 
to an authority, and, after a diligent search, we have been unable to find 
one, which authorizes a recovery in such a case. 


It is true that the definition of libel in the Iowa statute is 
somewhat different from the Texas definition, the references 
to the dead and the living being so separated as to make it 
clear that two distinct things are meant. In the definitions in 
nearly all the other states, however, the apposition of the two 
phrases is identical with that of the Texas statute, making this 
new interpretation of great significance to many newspapers. 

If, as Mr. Justice Deemer pointed out, individuals are to be 
allowed damages under these circumstances, every relative can 
sue, the limit being set only by the number surviving. Fur- 


879 N. W. 122. 
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ther, it seems that, under such an interpretation, relatives of 
living persons who have been libeled may bring actions for re- 
flected injury to their reputations. 

It should be remembered, with the utmost deference to 
Judge Wilson, to whom I am indebted for a copy of his charge, 
that this is a jury case, and that this interpretation will not be- 
come law until afirmed by a supreme court. 

Last March the Ohio District Court of Appeals held that 
the sentence of five hundred dollars fine and thirty days in jail 
placed upon Louis B. Seltzer, editor, and Carlton K. Matson, 
chief editorial writer of the Cleveland Press, by Judge F. P. 
Walther, of the Cuyahoga County Common Pleas Court, in 
July of the previous year was not supported by evidence and 
discharged the defendants. This incident is of some signifi- 
cance because it brings before us the right of newspapers to 
criticise the courts, and also the question of whether a judge 
should sit on the bench in contempt proceedings brought by 
himself, assuming thereby the réle of judge as well as com- 
plainant. The Cleveland Press published editorials criticising 
Judge Walther for issuing a purported injunction restraining 
the sheriff from interfering with a race meet. The case was 
closed, so far as the court was concerned, when the injunction 
was issued. 

The primary purpose of our contempt of court laws is to 
prevent interference with the administration of justice, to pro- 
tect the interests of parties concerned in court actions, and to 
protect the dignity of the court. To be in contempt by ob- 
structing the administration of justice a newspaper must pub- 
lish matter that would have that effect during the period when 
a trial or hearing is in progress. After the trial or hearing is 
terminated and judgment has been rendered, a newspaper has 
a clear right to criticize the verdict or decision as severely as 
it pleases. Messrs. Seltzer and Matson had a perfect right to 
publish their editorials, and it is encouraging to observe that 
the district court of appeals recognized this right. 

The district court of appeals in this case criticized Judge 
Walther for sitting in the case, declaring that it was his right 
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to do so but that doing so was ‘‘an abuse of discretion and a 
matter of bad taste.” They took this position because there 
were no grounds for contending that the editorials obstructed 
the administration of justice, and therefore the cause must 
have rested upon reflection upon the court itself. There is no 
good ground for objection on the part of newspapers to the 
power of courts to punish them if their publications prejudice a 
cause or obstruct the administration of justice. But there 
seems to be ground for objecting to the practice of a judge 
sitting in a case where the contempt is alleged to be against the 
court itself. It is asking too much of human forbearance to 
expect that under such circumstances a judge can be utterly 
free of prejudice and coolly, calmly impartial. A resolution 
of the Nebraska Editorial Association passed at its annual 
meeting this year is pertinent in this connection. The resolu- 
tion is: 

Noting recent instances in which a presiding judge has been both 
accuser and jury in contempt of court cases, this Association favors the 
enactment of a statute which will provide that the trial in such a case 
shall be before a disinterested judge. 


Newspaper editors in Ohio were startled to discover, early 
this year, that a clause had been included in the new election 
code of the State that seriously affects their freedom during 
political campaigns. The clause provides that if any news- 
paper publishes “any matter pertaining to or relating to any 
candidate for public office and said candidate desires to reply 

[the newspaper] shall without charge, print and pub- 
lish said reply in the next issue after demand therefor has been 
made in the same portion of the paper in which said article to 
which said reply is made was printed . . . in like type 

the same color ink . . . given like space + 
Penalty for failure or refusal to comply is a fine of not less 
than five hundred dollars nor more than one thousand dollars. 

Reports are to the effect that the word “‘false’”’ appeared be- 
fore the word “matter” in the original draft, but that it was 
omitted in the final wording. Even had the word “false” been 
included, the measure would still be vicious and an infringe- 
ment upon one of the important rights of newspapers. 
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It has long been a recognized principle of law that news- 
papers have a right to criticize candidates for public office and 
to comment upon their qualifications. The welfare of society, 
especially under our American political system, demands such 
freedom. The people must know all there is to know about 
candidates who seek their votes for public office. If in its zeal 
a newspaper exceeds its privilege and publishes a libel, the 
remedy is in a libel action and not in the confiscation by law of 
the property of the paper — its space — without giving the 
newspaper any opportunity to defend itself. 

This law, if allowed to remain on the statute books, will 
have the effect of repressing newspaper utterances about candi- 
dates, and if it is literally enforced it may result in serious in- 
volvement of newspapers. A newspaper is not so likely to 
“speak its mind” about a candidate if it knows that it must 
publish his reply at its own cost. The rascal thereby may suc- 
ceed in keeping under cover his true character. Free, un- 
restrained discussion of candidates is essential. There must be 
no restraint beyond the limits of libel and slander. And what 
is to prevent a disgruntled candidate from including a libelous 
statement in his reply, thus making the paper liable to a suit? 
It is dangerous doctrine that compels one person to publish 
and be responsible for matter that another has written, especial- 
ly if the writer is in an inflamed state of mind, as he is almost 
certain to be under these circumstances. 

The inclusion of the word “false” would only make the situ- 
ation more ridiculous. Who is going to decide whether the 
comment or criticism is false? Will the word of the candidate 
be proper to accept? No. Who will decide, then? Shall we 
have a libel trial? No, because by the time such a hearing is 
had the election will be over. How, then, is the newspaper to 
have its opportunity, to which it is clearly entitled, to prove 
the truth of its statements? 

Surely the Ohio legislature will not hesitate to remove this 
objectionable clause at its coming session. 

The action of Judge James Maddox of the Rome Judicial 
Circuit of Georgia, in fining two Chattanooga newspaper pho- 
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tographers one hundred dollars each for contempt of court last 
April has excited considerable attention. A woman was on trial 
for forgery. She was constantly in the custody of the court, 
not being under bond, but confined in jail between sessions of 
court. The photographers appeared and asked permission to 
take photographs of her, and to take other photographs in 
court during the trial. Judge Maddox declined their request 
to take photographs in the court room during the trial and said 
that they could take no photographs of the defendant unless 
she gave her consent. The photographers asked the consent 
of the defendant to allow them to photograph her, which she 
refused. The photographers thereupon stationed themselves 
at the door of the courthouse and when the defendant appeared 
at the noon recess in custody of officers who were taking her to 
the jail, they took photographs of her. Judge Maddox cited 
the two for contempt of court on the ground that they had 
violated his orders. 

The American Association of Legal Authors interpreted 
Judge Maddox’s action as based upon right of privacy. Judge 
Maddox writes me that this is not the fact, although he made 
some remarks upon the right of privacy at the time. He writes: 


It was the opinion of the Court that this woman was in the custody 
of officers being taken from the court house to the jail and her trial was 
actually in progress, — not that it made any difference, — and that she 
was under the protection of the court; she couldn’t protect h<rself, con- 
sequently it was the duty of the court to protect her, and that construc- 
tively she was in the presence of the court, and that under our law the 
facts constituted contempt of court. 


This was not, then, a new interpretation of the law regard- 
ing right of privacy. It was a simple case of contempt of 
court, the question being the right of the court to make a ruling 
such as was made in this case. A judge has a right to control 
the actions of individuals and all proceedings in his court. He 
may exclude the public, if he deems the testimony unfit for a 
public audience, and he may forbid the publication of any parts 
of the testimony that he regards as obscene, or otherwise unfit 
for publication. Unquestionably, he has a right to refuse news- 
paper photographers the privilege of taking photographs. 
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Judge Maddox’s reasoning in this case appears to be sound. 
It is doubtful if any reasonable newspaper man will object to 
it. The defendant was helpless. Her movements were in the 
control of the court. She was compelled by officers to walk 
out of that door at that particular moment. She could not run 
away and hide. She could not delay passing through the door 
until the photographers had left. She did not want her photo- 
graph published. Certainly she would have had a right to 
prevent the photograph being taken, by whatever means at her 
command, had she been a free agent, regardless of whether she 
had a right of privacy that would have prevented the publica- 
tion of her photograph if already in the possession of the news- 
paper. Failure to issue an order such as Judge Maddox issued 
would have made the court an accomplice in a proceeding which 
was at least an ethical, if not a legal, invasion of the rights of 
the individual concerned. 

In commenting recently upon charges brought by Ralph S. 
Kelley against the Department of the Interior published in the 
New York World, President Hoover assumed to say that 
“proper” newspaper criticism of governmental officials is per- 
missible, and condemned as “reckless, baseless, and infamous”’ 
the Kelley charges. Mr. Kelley charged that the administra- 
tion of certain oil-shale lands was being improperly handied. 

Mr. Hoover, in attempting to define “proper’’ criticism, is 
taking unto himself a function that is the province of no indi- 
vidual, be he menial or be he president. The law of fair com- 
ment and criticism does not, indeed, make any such definition. 
To advance such a proposal is to take the first step in tearing 
down the most vital and fundamental principle of our govern- 
ment — the right of the people and of the press to express 
themselves regarding the affairs of their government. 

The only restriction placed by the law upon newspapers in 
such cases is that the comment or criticism be based upon facts, 
that they be free from malice, and that they do not refer to 
the private life of the officer nor impute immorality, criminality, 
or corrupt or improper motives to him. Based upon facts, and 
free of these objectionable features, a newspaper criticism may 
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be as severe, as condemnatory, as denunciatory as its vocabu- 
lary can produce, and no action can be taken against it. No 
one may say what is “proper” in this connection. The World 
had a right to print Mr. Kelley’s charges — indeed, if they 
appeared to be true, it had a clear duty to do so. If they were 
not true, or if they reflected upon any individual in the manner 
here referred to, recourse lies in an action for civi’ or criminal 
libel. Mr. Hoover enunciated a dangerous theory which is of 
a like character with what seems to be a growing tendency in 
governmental circles, the restriction of what newspapers may 
utter regarding affairs of government. 

Another most unseemly incident was the threat issued by th- 
Nye senate investigating committe in September that actions 
for libel would be brought against all newspapers which con- 
tinued to publish the charges of Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick 
that the committee had used questionable methods in investigat- 
ing her campaign expenses. This was palpably an attempt to 
throttle the press, and as such deserves the severest condemna- 
tion. It might be argued that the committee in reality was con- 
ferring a favor upon the newspapers by apprising them of the 
fact that the charges were libelous and that they intended to 
sue. But that was not the purpose, apparently, of the commit- 
tee. Its purpose was to prevent further publication of the 
charges, a purpose contemptible and reprehensible. If we 
know the temper of American newspaper men, the threat only 
served as a stimulus, an added incentive to publish the charges. 

These incidents of the past year raised the questions: Are 
there tendencies toward further restriction of freedom of the 
press in this country? Are the newspapers so exercising their 
privileges as to entitle them to continue enjoyment of the free- 
dom they now have under our present laws? 

As to the first question, the incidents in Minnesota, Louisiana 
Texas, and Ohio, and the utterances of Mr. Hoover and the 
Nye committee indicate that new trends are under way. They 
challenge our vigilance and our defence of our freedom. 

Whether newspapers are conducting themselves in ways that 
entitle them to the continued enjoyment of their freedom is a 
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serious question. It is a question, in fact, whether the majority 
of newspaper reporters and editors do not have a misconcep- 
tion of their rights. It seems to be a common belief that news- 
papers, under the first amendment in the bill of rights are 
sacrosanct; that they have peculiar rights to publish what they 
please, provided they can get away with it without incurring a 
libel action. They proceed under this misconception to violate 
the rights of individuals and to invade rights of privacy until 
the wonder is that more legislation has not been passed to curb 
them, that more actions for libel are not brought. 

Actually — and even remembering our high-sounding clause 
in the first amendment — newspapers have no rights that are 
different or greater than those of the individual, nor was it the 
intention of the framers of that clause that they should have. 
The intention in that clause was to prevent censorship and 
licensing that had been so oppressive and obnoxious to the press 
in England, particularly in the seventeenth century, and that 
exists today in some foreign countries — to provide absolute 
freedom before publication, but responsibility for what is pub- 


lished and compulsion to make redress or to be punished if the 
rights of the individual or of society are invaded. Interpreted 
in this way the clause has sufficient virtue to satisfy the most 
ardent advocate of liberty and is to be cherished forever. But 
that is all it means. 

Commenting upon this, Joseph Story, professor of law in 
Harvard University, writing in 1887, said: 


That this amendment was intended to secure to every citizen an abso- 
lute right to speak, or write, or print, whatever he might please, without 
any responsibility, public or private, therefor, is a supposition too wild 
to be indulged by any reasonable man. That would be, to allow every 
citizen a right to destroy, at his pleasure, the reputation, the peace, the 
property, and even the personal safety of every other citizen. A man 
might then, out of mere malice or revenge, accuse another of infamous 
crimes ; might excite against him the indignation of all his fellow citizens 
by the most atrocious calumnies; might disturb, nay, overturn his do- 
mestic peace, and embitter his domestic affections; might inflict the most 
distressing punishments upon the weak, the timid, and the innocent, 
might prejudice all the civil, political, and private rights of another; 
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and might stir up sedition, rebellion, and even treason, against the gov- 
ernment itself, in the wantonness of his passions, or the corruptions of 
his heart. Civil society could not go on under such circumstances. . . .® 

There is a good deal of loose reasoning on the subject of the liberty 
of the press, as if its inviolability were constitutionally such, that, like 
the King of England, it could do no wrong, and was free from every 
inquiry, and afforded a perfect sanctuary for every abuse; that, in short, 
it implied a despotic sovereignty to do every sort of wrong, without the 
slightest accountability to private or public justice. Such a notion is 
too extravagant to be held by any sound constitutional lawyer, with re- 
gard to the rights and duties belonging to governments generally, or to 
the state governments in particular.1° 


And yet we see, every day, innocent persons injured by 
newspaper publications, the rights of privacy — moral, if not 
as yet legal — invaded, intimate details of private life flaunted 
to the world, moments of deepest sorrow intruded upon, all in 
the name of the freedom of the press. Examples were the an- 
noyance of Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh preceding their mar- 
riage and during their honeymoon, when bribes of as high as 
two thousand dollars were offered servants in the Morrow house- 
hold to reveal the plans of the couple, when press boats sought 
out their yacht in a secluded harbor and circled their boat for 
eight hours demanding that they pose for photographs, when 
newspapers published the delicate details of the approaching ac- 
couchement of Mrs. Lindbergh. Newspapers may have pro- 
gressed in so-called enterprise during the past hundred years. 
but they have not progressed in their intelligence in their exer- 
cise of their legal rights. No such unseemly invasions are re- 
corded of the incident of the sudden separation in 1829 of 
Governor Sam Houston of Tennessee and his bride of three 
months. True, gossip flew unrestrained, but there is no record 
that any newspaper attempted to invade the governor’s room 
at the hotel, or the home of Mrs. Houston’s parents, to which 
she had fled. To this day, very few persons know what oc- 
curred between Sam Houston and Eliza Allen. Was it any- 
body’s business but theirs? Only in that the separation caused 

® Story on the Constitution, Harpers, 1887, p. 261. 
10 Ibid., p. 263. 
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the governor to resign. What occurred to cause the separa- 
tion was their own affair and no one else’s. But could they have 
retained the secret six hours today in the face of modern news- 
paper practices represented by the hounding, spying, bribing, 
stealing, camera-clicking reporter? No. 

Every day we see published the photographs of innocent 
wives and children of men accused of crime and we see the 
damning charges of divorce complaints printed in detail im- 
mediately upon their being filed, and before they are privileged 
for publication. Often the complaints are withdrawn and no 
trial ensues, when the accused might have had an opportunity 
to defend himself. But the damage to his reputation has been 
done and his only recourse is a libel suit, from which he nearly 
always shrinks because he dreads the further publicity that will 
attend such a trial or because he is not willing to win vindica- 
tion at the cost of further disgrace to his family. 

Well may we examine ourselves. We are abusing our free- 
dom. The Lindberghs had a right to anchor their boat in a 
secluded harbor and be unmolested. A wife or child has a 
right to escape the disgrace of having her photograph pub- 
lished when her husband or father is accused. Human beings 
have the right to mourn death and to bury their loved ones in 
peace and privacy. There is clearly a right of privacy which 
will some day be protected by law. 

Unless newspaper practices are changed, a law preventing 
the publication of the contents of pleadings in civil suits, es- 
pecially divorce suits, will undoubtedly be an early develop- 
ment for the protection of the parties concerned. Such a law 
would not, in my opinion, be an invasion of the rights of news- 
papers under the first amendment of the Bill of Rights. 





THE PRESENT STATUS OF JOURNALISTIC 
LITERATURE 


By Ratpu D. Casey 


University of Missouri 


I take it that when this subject was assigned to me, Professor 
Drewry, who made up the convention program, had in mind 
comment on the various forms of writing on journalism with- 
out regard to their literary excellence. The term “literature”’ 
is used throughout my discussion to refer to magazine articles 
and books dealing with journalism without reference necessarily 
to their artistic form or emotional appeal. Our interest is ir 
their content. 

In preparing the Annotated Bibliography on Journalism 
subjects for the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY I have been im- 
pressed with a drift that appears to be present in the field. 
Each quarter I have been aware of the comparatively large 
amount of attention given in the journalism trade press to the 
treatment of matters relating to business management — to ad- 
vertising, circulation, and other similar problems. Many of 
the articles classified under the head of “Community Journal- 
ism’? are of the same nature also. In the bibliography of 
journalism articles printed in the June QUARTERLY major 
articles devoted to ‘Business Management’ totalled thirty- 
two; in the December QUARTERLY, fifty-nine, with fifteen ad- 
ditional articles dealing with circulation, or a total of seventy- 
four. A small part of this increase may be due, in part, to a 
more assiduous examination recently of the pages of trade 
journals for bibliographical material. Compare, on the other 
hand, the uniform number of articles each quarter on ‘‘Editor- 
ial Methods.”” There is no rise in the curve. Thirty-one were 
printed in June and thirty-three in December. Seventy-four 
major articles appeared in the December bibliography on 
“Business Management” as contrasted with thirty-five in the 
corresponding period for “Editorial Methods.” 

For fear that this may appear to be an unfair comparison, it 
is important to enumerate the list of the other categories of 
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subject matter. The December bibliography carried sixteen 
articles on editorial pages and crusades, six on ethics, three on 
feature writing, three on the foreign press, twenty-one on his- 
tory and biography, sixteen on law, twenty-one on magazines 
and magazine articles, five on news-gathering agencies, twenty 
on news gathering, and twenty-one on radio. The point I am 
making is not that the trade magazines dismiss the problems 
of the news and editorial man, but rather that the sum total of 
articles on journalism in the periodical press seems to show a 
decidedly increased emphasis on business problems, or perhaps 
it is better to say a continuing emphasis extending over the past 
twelve months. Incidentally, in analyzing articles I find a com- 
parative dearth of material on newspaper ethics and the 
foreign press, with an increasing interest on newspaper law 
and the radio. 

My second point in relation to this topic of periodical litera- 
ture is that we must give the general magazines the credit for 
publishing lively, interesting, and trenchantly critical comments 
on the press during the past year. I mention particularly 
articles that have appeared in the Outlook and Independent, 
the American Mercury, and the Nation. The journalism trade 
press is not to be approached at any time in its history in its 
analysis, interpretation, and graphing of advertising and busi- 
ness problems. It cannot be said, however, that it has given 
the same thorough treatment to editorial matters that it has 
given to the fields of business management. 

A third point is the lack during the past year of any con- 
siderable number of articles dealing with the contents of news- 
papers and magazines. Dr. Gallup’s survey of newspaper 
reading habits may be said to have one foot in this field; more 
particularly does the New Republic series reporting the Bryn 
Mawr researches. Professor Walker’s study on the contents 
of the rural press in Nebraska was a type of work which needs 
to be done in other communities. On the whole, the discussion 
of the editorial phases of the newspaper during the past year 
dealt largely with technique, not with newspaper contents, yet 
the analysis of what various individual newspapers actually 
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print is of primary importance to the students of the press. 
And this analysis should be based on newspapers of different 
types —the New York Times, the New York News, the 
Seattle Star, the Christian Science Monitor, the Denver Post. 
There is an important need for research on newspaper contents. 

Another point in relation to periodical literature on jour- 
nalism is the inconsequential amount of space given continuous- 
ly to the subject of education for journalism, notwithstanding 
the fact that there has been a great deal of space devoted to 
the current discussion of schools of journalism. The leading 
journal devoted to the press a number of years ago gave up 
printing as a regular department, news devoted to education 
in journalism. There is a great need for frequent and in- 
formed discussion of what schools are doing, by men who are 
teaching. A mere news note section is not important, but 
occasional articles on teaching aims and methods and on re- 
search programs are greatly needed. 

A moment ago I mentioned the tendency to emphasize busi- 
ness and advertising methods in the journalism trade press as 
reflecting, no doubt, what is conceived to be the need of the 
more influential and larger group of readers. May I turn 
now to a brief comment on the books in this business field? 
Excluding volumes on advertising written from the agency or 
merchandising view-point, few worth while contributions on 
business methods have appeared. This may be due to the 
fact that a larger part of the curricula of schools of journalism 
is devoted to the editorial side of the newspaper. Many of 
our schools are contenting themselves, at most, with a one- 
semester course in newspaper management. True, our courses 
in Community Journalism offer a good deal of instruction on 
the business side, but few of the schools are offering much in- 
struction specifically fitting men for positions in the business 
departments of daily newspapers, and the professor of news- 
paper business management courses has only a slim shelf of 
books at his disposal. Professor Buford Brown’s “Some 
Problems of Newspaper Publishing” is available for the week- 
ly field, and Frank Thayer’s ““Newspaper Management’’ is a 
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fair presentation of the problems of the metropolitan daily. 
Nothing has yet been written dealing with the problems of the 
small daily as distinct from the metropolitan and weekly news- 
papers. 

In the field of circulation, William R. Scott’s Scientific Cir- 
culation Management is by no means the last word to be said 
in this field. The same may be said of J. E. Chanoff’s Selling 
Newspaper Space. Jason Rogers’ books on Newspaper Making 
and The Fundamentals of Newspaper Building, dealing with 
the larger problems of newspaper finance, while valuable as 
background material, are now becoming somewhat out of date. 

A study of what books are important for the teacher of 
journalism will depend a great deal, of course, on each school’s 
conception of what constitutes a proper curriculum and o! 
what its ultimate aims are. Before preparing this paper, | 
wrote to several directors of schools and departments, asking 
them what fields in their opinion were already sufficiently cov- 
ered with texts and reference books. There was a marked 
lack of unanimity in the opinions expressed. The most general 
view, however, was that newswriting, copyreading, feature 
writing, community journalism and newspaper mechanics and 
typography are covered, and that future study should be based 
on other techniques which have been practically ignored — for 
example, business journalism. All wrote from the point of 
view of men training youth for a vocation, not from the stand- 
point of the merely detached student and investigator of the 
press. 

The whole question of the expansion of our book material 
presents two difficulties. Apparently the only market to be re- 
lied on for a book on the subject of journalism is textbook sales 
in the departments of journalism, which makes the publication 
of good offerings rather unpromising to author and publisher. 
With journalism undergoing such rapid changes, it is a question 
whether it is not wise for teachers to rely heavily on periodica! 
material and their own independent investigations to keep 
abreast of current practice. This, of course, would not apply 
to the field of history and biography. 
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Much good material appears in bulletin series and monthly 
journals of schools of journalism. 

There are no difficulties on the side of problems to be in- 
vestigated. Journalism touches so many disciplines at many 
points — the study of social relations and social behavior; poli- 
tics, public attitudes, and public opinion; business relations, 
ethics, literature, and science — that the opportunities for the 
working out of studies in these cross patterns is endless. Are 
we trained to handle these inter-related problems? Is there a 
demand for publications of this character? These questions 
can be thrown at the Committee on Research in Journalism 
for answer. 

I come now to some of the replies to my letter. One direc- 
tor of a school of journalism wrote: ‘We don’t need any more 
opuses devoted to the doctrine that a lead should be based 
upon who, what, when, and where.” Some of the teachers 
even criticised the output in the fields mentioned — newswrit- 
ing, copyreading, etc.— as unsatisfactory, and while they ad- 
mit that the techniques have been covered very well in some 
cases, they say that many books have been “half-baked, and 
not representative of the present standards of teaching in the 
better schools.” 

A professor of journalism in one of our leading schools who 
believes that many more books have come into the field than 
are warranted, suggests that the journalism associations might 
adopt a resolution urging publishers to submit manuscripts on 
journalistic subjects to a committee of representative teachers, 
to see whether there is any demand for the book in question, 
and whether it is any credit to the present standards of teach- 
ing. My own feeling is that many of the textbooks answered 
their purpose quite well a few years ago. Those critical of 
the output no doubt have become unsatisfied because the re- 
cent development in their own work has not been met with 
corresponding development in the textbook field. New ap- 
proaches to the problem of teaching and new materials have 
been put to use since the first journalism teachers began work 
on texts. All of us, no doubt, have ideas for new books. In 
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my list I would ask for a text for the journalistic writing 
courses that would not concentrate wholly on the news story, 
but would break down the barriers between the news and other 
techniques. The writing of the news story is taking too much 
of our time and attention; good journalistic writing too little. 
A few years from now a student will learn to write the news 
story in stride, along with other techniques quite as funda- 
mental. Surely, there will be more attention paid to types of 
writing colored by the personality and mental equipment of 
the journalist, and in which there is greater opportunity for 
the student for experimentation and practice in journalistic 
composition. 

Somewhat in this connection let me quote a letter from Dean 
Martin: “My own personal opinion is that we need a book 
dealing with the matter of literary style, something touched 
upon occasionally or too lightly in most of the volumes having 
to do with the editorial side of newspaper work.” 

In the news gathering field Dean Martin believes we need 
books dealing more specifically and intimately with the prob- 
lems of specialized phases of reporting, and another professor 
writes, ‘Almost nothing has been said about the undercurrents 
to be found in news stories and -their relative significance 
economically, socially, and politically, to the community. Mr. 
Bush’s Newspaper Reporting of Public Affairs seems to satisfy 
this requirement perhaps better than most other books on the 
market.” 

One of the great needs at present is a social history of the 
newspaper. I think all of us would be glad to have on our 
shelves a volume plotting the relationships of the newspaper 
to its environment. The newspaper as a social institution is 
subject to social change just as the family, the school and the 
church are responsive to such changes. We have at present 
no work devoted exclusively to the social setting of the news- 
paper in America in the Colonial period, in the Post-Revolu- 
tionary period, and finally in the period of industrialization 
and urbanization. The effects on the press of mechanical in- 
ventions, of the increase in literacy of the population, of the 
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substitution of urban for frontier living conditions, have never 
been charted in any comprehensive way. Obviously, much of 
the criticism of the newspaper has been based on the theory 
that it should stand apart from its environment, swinging be- 
tween heaven and earth, like Mahomet’s coffin, a sort of un- 
touched leader and educator of its readers. Current popular 
criticism has no sound sociological basis. We must admit that 
a newspaper in the broad historical sense is pretty much what 
society makes it, and for that reason there can be no intelligent 
understanding of the changes in the social structure. 

It seems clear that more work is needed in the history of 
journalism. Every teacher owes a great debt to Dr. Bleyer, 
the late James Melvin Lee, and one or two others for their 
pioneer work of historical research in journalism. We owe a 
special debt to Dr. Bleyer for the excellent organization of his 
materials gathered after years of diligent research. 

In reply to my inquiry to teachers Dr. Frank L. Mott, of 
the University of Iowa, wrote, “I am convinced that we should 
have a new and more elaborate history of the American news- 
paper, running to two or three volumes, and including not only 
the story of the development of the various features of the 
American newspaper, such as have been treated in a limited 
way by Bleyer, Payne, and Lee, but also much more material 
to illustrate the newspaper as a social force and a mirror of 
American development, much more materials about the news- 
paper in special classes and regions, and much more about ad- 
vertising, circulation, and the business side.” If a larger and 
more complete history is to be written, it will require the work 
of men who have had some research experience. Aye, there’s 
the rub! Few of the teachers of journalism have done anything 
in the field of historical research and, as was pointed out by one 
of my correspondents, few of them have access to the complete 
newspaper files that are essential for such work. Dr. Bleyer 
suggests that if such a comprehensive history is written it 
should take something of the form of the Cambridge Histories 
of English and American Literature. 

Dr. Mott suggests tentatively the following desiderata in a 
history of American newspapers: 
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I. Main Currents 


Ss 
A. Causes, Origins, Relations to European Journalism. P 
B. Freedom of Press, Party Press, Public and Private Propa- t 
ganda. I 
C. Ethics: Standards, Attacks and Replies, Types of Workers. f 
D. Development of Newsgathering and Types of Writing; 
Associations, Methods, Newswriting, Editorial Comment, " 
Interview, etc. . 
E. Business Growth: Circulation, Advertising, Salaries and tl 
Personnel, Organization, Prices, Chains, etc. 
F. Mechanical Progress: Paper, Ink, Presses, Engraving, Ty- s 
pography. v 
II. Diverse Streams ° 
A. Regional Development: New England, Middle, Southern . 
Colonies; East, South, Middle West, Far West, etc.; State G 
Groups. A 
B. The Great Papers; the Great Editors and Publishers. 
C. Class Newspapers: Pictorials, Political Papers, Trade Pa- e 
pers, Reform Papers, etc. n 
III. The Newspaper as a Mirror of the Times, i. e., considered as to I 
the reflection by (a) News, (b) Editorial, (c) Advertis- 
ing, and (d) Pictures, of Ic 
A. Domestic and Foreign Politics. C 
B. Industry and Economics. la 
C. Religion. 
D. Education. re 
E. Science. al 
F. Arts and Literature. 
G. Sports, etc. - 
Dr. Mott believes the division of such a history would, of p 
course, follow (a) chronological and (b) geographical lines P 
rather than those indicated above; but the foregoing elements, di 
as well as others, should be fully worked into the plan. tr 
As a preliminary to the project of preparing such a history, A 
Dr. Mott further suggests the preparation of a union list of ec 
newspaper files in the chief libraries, similar to the Union List or 
of Serials. Dr. Bleyer, too, regards such a list as invaluable. pe 
fe 


The journalism associations could advance the preparation of 
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such a list by adopting a resolution calling upon the library 
associations for action. The American Library Association, 
the Bibliographical Society of America, and the American 
Library Institute will meet in New Haven next summer, and 
from conversations that have been had with one or two uni- 
versity librarians, it is evident that they will look with friendly 
eyes upon any move on our part to get something started in 
this direction. 

Before the undertaking of such an important historical re- 
search project as that mentioned in the foregoing, much spade 
work could be undertaken on journalism of particular sections 
of America by journalism instructors who have a penchant for 
research. The histories of the newspapers of various states 
could be prepared as a preliminary to a detailed history of 
American journalism. 

Incidentally, it would be a great aid to us if publishers and 
editors in America could see the importance of writing their 
memoirs. What have we to compare with J. A. Spender’s 
Life, Journalism and Politics, for example? 

Several teachers have suggested the preparation of histor- 
ical studies of single newspapers and of the newspaper chains. 
One such study is Professor Wilkerson’s research on the Popu- 
lar Press and the Spanish War, now in course of preparation. 

Both Dean Allen and Professor Herbert feel the need of a 
re-evaluation of many of the big figures in journalism, past 
and present. 

With hardly an exception, every teacher who responded to 
my inquiry expressed himself as desirous of seeing a book in 
print on the history and development of foreign newspapers. 
Professor Harrington suggests such a work should include a 
discussion of the psychology of reader-interest in various coun- 
tries. Studies are needed also on the gathering of news by our 
American correspondents abroad. Competent and intelligent 
contributions in the fields mentioned will reflect themselves in 
our teaching in several ways. First, they will give us and 
possibly a portion of the lay public a more wholesome respect 
for the excellencies of our own press; second, they will provide 
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a much wider cultural background for a study of the newspaper 
as an institution; and lastly, they will give us a better acquain- 
tance with the methods of gathering and authenticating news 
which finds its way by cable and wireless into the columns of 
our own papers. Let me quote from a letter written by Dean 
Allen: “I do feel the lack of better machinery for evaluating 
the authenticity of news and especially interpretation of current 
topics. We need pictures of the news gathering and news trans- 
mission set up in a national state, such pictures to emphasize 
strong and weak points.” 

Happily, Dr. Bleyer is to provide us with a history of Eng- 
lish journalism. We need studies on the newspaper develop- 
ment of the press in France, Germany, Italy, and Russia, and 
in the Orient. A list of reference works useful in the study of 
foreign news sources shows, unfortunately, that there is noth- 
ing authoritative on the general problem of foreign news 
gathering, presentation, or reading. The best material comes 
in snatches, appearing in such scattered places as Editor & 
Publisher, the American Press, the Little Times, the Tiny Trib, 
the Associated Press Bulletins, and other such newspaper and 
press association house organs. Occasionally a general maga- 
zine will publish a good article on the subject. John Gunther's 
article, ‘“‘Funneling the European News,” in Harpers for April, 
1930, was a high spot. 

The preparation of proper studies on foreign news gathering 
would require travel and research abroad. A man who has 
had newspaper training should do the work and this would 
require a grant or scholarship fund to finance the undertaking. 
Professor Desmond suggests that some university or founda- 
tion should finance such a study, that it would be done for five 
thousand dollars, and that the resultant book could serve sev- 
eral purposes: for journalism classes, for cable editors in mak- 
ing the news more intelligible, and for political scientists, soci- 
ologists, and historians “who often fail to understand how 
news is gathered and therefore say unjust things about the 
newspaper.” It would be of value to many scholars and in- 
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telligent newspaper readers in helping them read foreign dis- 
patches with more understanding. 

All of us wish that correspondents of the stripe of Philip 
Mowrer, Edward Price Bell, Walter Duranty, and Clarence 
K. Streit would find time to give us a detailed and understand- 
ing picture of their work and their problems. 

Careful and scholarly criticism of existing journalistic prac- 
tices and institutions is another field in which neither the news- 
paperman or teacher, with an occasional exception, has failed 
to enter. The teacher-critic is a rare bird. Too often he 
accepts current practice without question. Even though he 
may have given years to the detached study of a newspaper 
problem and has some opinions to express, he may remain 
silent for fear of being regarded as a crank or of offending thin- 
skinned newspaper men in his own particular section. The 
teachers’ associations have never, so far as I know, adopted 
resolutions signalizing certain worth-while accomplishments of 
newspapers and journalists. Those that have shown courage, 
intelligence and enterprise must seek their meed of praise else- 
where. 

In the enumeration of certain other gaps in the literature on 
journalism, I detour past statistical studies and surveys which 
will be discussed in Dean Allen’s report on research. There 
is need for a book on business journalism — the specialized 
press,— the field of the trade and technical magazine. The 
opportunity to contribute is open to all comers and yet I can 
conceive of no more difficult task than attempting to include 
within the covers of one book a survey of the various fields of 
journalism devoted to manufacturing, merchandising, agricul- 
ture, the professions, and even the avocations. Separate vol- 
umes may be necessary if a workmanlike job is to result. 

There is nothing in the field of syndicates which deserves 
our study. McClure and Bok have provided us only incidental- 
ly with background material and their work relates only to the 
beginnings of the syndicate movement. The first-rate volumes 
on criticism which we must use in critical writing courses have 
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usually not been written with the newspaper in mind. Profes. 
sor S. Stephenson Smith, of the University of Oregon Depart- 
ment of English, has completed a volume on Play Reviewing 
which will be a bright addition to a general library on criticism 
useful to the journalist. 

Professor Herbert suggests a number of interesting studies, 
one of the most important of which may be captioned Editorial 
and News Policy. This would include newspaper policy, news 
and editorial, press propaganda, loss of public confidence, non- 
news enterprises of newspapers. 

Professor Bush suggests the control of editorial policy, 
whether delegated by the publisher or exercised personally, 
might be observed through a study of newspaper ownership 
and control; this through a biographical case study of the back- 
ground and education and business and political affiliations of 
publishers. 

Dean Martin feels there is needed a more detailed and 
special attention to the various phases of editorial writing and 
editorial page direction, as he considers present studies too 
general. Dean Stone urges studies useful in the field of public 
relations, providing for at once a good background of the psy- 
chology involved and a good ethic for the practitioner who 
seeks to influence opinion. As a matter of fact, there is so 
much untilled ground and so much confusion in all that relates 
to the newspaper and public opinion that I should like to sug- 
gest a round table on this topic at the next convention. 

Professor Rogers could find nothing of importance on news- 
paper photography and art when he was preparing his book on 
Journalism as a Vocation. 

A new treatment of high school journalism is of real im- 
portance if the secondary school is to abandon its false ideal 
of vocational training in journalism and focus its attention 
solely on journalistic composition as a motivation for the writ- 
ing of clear, forceful English, and journalistic study as the 
appreciation of what the newspaper is, to the end that the 
student may become a more intelligent and critical reader of 
the newspaper. 





TIE-UP WITH WEEKLY PAPERS IN 
WASHINGTON 
By VERNON McKENZIE 
University of Washington 

The coéperation which the newspapers of the state of 
Washington have given the School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Washington has very definitely and emphatically 
contributed to the success of the School during the past twenty 
years. The relationship between the School and the weekly 
newspapers has been of a different kind, and perhaps closer, 
than that which has existed between the School and the twenty- 
eight or thirty daily papers of the state. It is our relationship 
with the two hundred or more weekly newspapers to which I 
wish to refer more specifically. 

For the past nineteen years a journalists’ institute has been 
held on the University of Washington campus, and each Jan- 
uary or February since 1913 from twenty to somewhat more 
than 120 editors and publishers of weekly newspapers have 
gathered for a two to three day session. It must be candidly 
admitted that the University of Washington School of Jour- 
nalism, at least, has not been able to lead as much as it would 
like in its connections with the daily press. The programs and 
results of the annual institutes have shown, however, that in 
many ways the School has been able to give a very definite 
leadership to the weekly newspapers. 

This codperation and leadership today are due primarily to 
two factors: 

1. Fred W. Kennedy, manager of the Washington Press 
Association for the past two decades, has been for the whole 
time also a half-time instructor in the School. His dual re- 
lationship has resulted in a close and friendly tie-up. Kennedy 
knows the weekly newspapers of this state so intimately that he 
even carries in his head a fairly complete inventory of the 
equipment, and the shape of that equipment, of each weekly 
newspaper in Washington. All his spare time is spent con- 
ferring with weekly editors and visiting their plants to give 
advice or straighten out some difficulties. 
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2. At the present time twenty-nine of the graduates of this 
School own their own weekly newspapers in the state, wholly 
or in large part. 

In addition to the customary coéperation which exists be- 
tween the press of a state and its school of journalism a some- 
what additional tie-up has existed in Washington for some 
years, and it is about this that a number of members of the 
Association of Teachers of Journalism have been kind enough 
to ask me to talk. 

A number of graduates have been assisted in the purchase 
of their newspapers. In several cases this assistance, financial 
and otherwise, has been provided by the head of the School. 
In other cases graduates of some years’ standing have assisted 
younger graduates. 

The customary arrangement is a form of partnership. The 
senior member of the arrangement — either the head of the 
school or an older graduate — finances the deal and sells his 
dartner forty-nine per cent of the stock. This forty-nine per 
cent is usually paid for by note, although a minimum of one 


thousand dollars initial cash payment has usually been insisted 
apon. Some of the clauses in a typical contract may illustrate 
the arrangement: 


It is agreed that party of the first part shall subscribe to and pay for 
fifty-one per cent of the stock of said corporat‘on, and party of the 
second part shall subscribe to forty-nine per cent of said stock. ‘ 

It is agreed that second party’s subscription shall be paid for by giving 
him credit for one thousand dollars, for his interest in the plant, and 
that the balance of his subscription shall be paid by applying thereto his 
percentage of the net earnings of said newspaper. 

It is agreed that the second party shall have the active management of 
said plant and business and shall give the same his best attention and 
efforts, giving his whole time to said business, and for such services he 
shall receive the sum of not less than dollars per week for each 
and every week, to be paid out of the gross earnings of the business, and 
not otherwise, but to be accumulative in case there should be no earn- 
ings sufficient in any week. [Note: salaries have run usually from 
forty dollars a week to seventy-five dollars a week. ] 
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It is further agreed between said parties that after said corporation 
has been formed, second party shall pay the balance due on his sub- 
scription by giving his note to first party, for said amount, which note 
shall draw interest at the rate of eight per cent per annum until paid, 
payable semiannually, and said note shall be paid by applying thereon 
second party’s share of the net earnings of said corporation. [Note: In 
some cases arrangement has been made to reduce the eight per cent to 
seven per cent after fifty per cent of the note has been paid off] 

It is agreed that when second party has paid for his forty-nine per 
cent of the stock, he shall have the option of purchasing the additional 
fifty-one per cent of said stock from first party, for which he shall give 
his personal note drawing interest at the rate of eight per cent per an- 
num, his entire share of the net earnings of the business to be applied in 
paying the principal and interest. In the event that said parties cannot 
agree upon the value of the stock at that time each party shall pick an 
arbitrator, who shall select the third, whose decision shall be binding on 
both parties. 


Other clauses refer to a lien on the business untill the final 
payments on the fifty-one per cent are made, increase of capital 
expenditure in excess of a fixed sum in any one quarter, term 
insurance on the life of the editor in favor of the corporation, 
and the keeping of a satisfactory and detailed profit and loss 
statement. 

Within a comparatively short period this arrangement has 
meant that several of the ‘“‘junior partners” have been able to 
buy out the “senior partner’ and thus become absolute owners 
of their newspaper property. 

From the standpoint of the “senior partner,” several things 
are accomplished. Opportunities for graduates have been 
created and arranged. On fifty-one per cent of the invested 
money he takes his chance and draws whatever rate of profit 
the newspaper makes. On forty-nine per cent of his money he 
makes seven or eight per cent, as the case may be. An addi- 
tional profit also usually accrues as the result of the revaluation 
of the property at the time the “junior partner” has paid off 
his forty-nine per cent in its entirety. 


A few specific examples may illustrate how this has worked 
out: 


’ 
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Case A: Newspaper bought in 1919. Purchase price $9,000. Bought 
out by “junior partner” in 1926 at a valuation of $30,000. (This, I 
may state, is an exceptional case of increased value.) 

Case B: Purchase price $7,000. Sold for $9,000 three years later. 
Now worth between $12,000 and $16,000. 

Case C: Purchase price $6,000. Bought out by “junior partner” 
two years later for $8,000. 

Case D: Both partners got their money out, but no profit. 

Case E: A small profit made. 

Case F: Venture has proven profitable, but the “junior partner” has 
not yet taken out enough of his share of the profits to be able to pay off 
the “senior partner.” Both are well content to let the arrangement run 
on as it is. 

Case G: Bought in 1922. Purchase price $6,000. In 1925 the 
“junior partner” bought out the “senior partner” at a valuation of 
$9,000. Three or four years later was offered $30,000 cash. Did not 
accept it. 

Case H: Purchase price $5,000. “Junior partner” bought out at 
$7,000 some four or five years later. Now held at $15,000. 

Case I: Bought March, 1929. Purchase price $15,000. At present 
writing “junior partner’ has reduced his $7,350 note (49%) to 
$5,353.79. Gross business of this newspaper has increased from approxi- 
mately $14,500 the year before the purchase to close to $18,000, despite 
the 1930 depression. 1930 net, after paying the editor’s salary of $2,400 
and depreciation of $900, was slightly less than $4,000. 1931 gross 
will likely exceed $20,000 and net will be somewhat in excess of $4,000. 
Paper could not be bought for less than $22,500. 


I would be glad to answer any specific questions which may 
be raised, if correspondents care to write me and send stamped, 
self-addressed envelopes for reply. 





JOURNALISM IN LIBERAL EDUCATION 
By CLARENCE E. Cason 
University of Alabama 


Idealism has forever been compelled to maintain a precari- 
ous equipoise between docile acceptance and undisciplined 
cynicism. One trust misplaced or one faith nullified, and the 
idealist hangs at least momentarily in doubtful balance. So it 
is with nations and the institutions which give them form. 
Thomas Jefferson was one of the idealists who realized that 
our government depends upon education and the dissemination 
of proper information to the people. The United States is the 
only country of magnitude which has dared to rest its ultimate 
character and integrity upon the mass intelligence of the 
population. 

Even as I write these sentences, I am aware of that strange- 
ly powerful tendency toward sophisticated distrust which 
threatens to sweep them away with devastating irony. We 
say that the notion of democracy is untenable; that popular 
education, in school and college, is not consistent with reason. 
And yet the state universities continue in their efforts to reach 
all the citizens. Attempting to instruct the masses of the stu- 
dents by means of a system of studies primarily designed to 
further the succession of a limited social order, the universities 
have stumbled into the midst of difficulty. 

The state universities have rung the bells of publicity and 
tooted the horns of irresistible promise. It is indeed with ill 
grace that the faculty turns a cold shoulder to the students 
when they come. It is idle to contend that the universities 
should attempt to train only the leaders, for there is no basis 
for supposing that the masses would follow wisely chosen 
leadership, however assiduously and exclusively trained. Nor 
is one able to contend with finality that drastic limitations of 
enrollments would lend a different color to the situation, for 
the very conditions which, in many instances, have given rise 
to the serious problems of the present may be said to have 
come into being when the enrollments were decidedly limited 
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through both intellectual and social considerations. It is the 
alumni, those trained in the small and exclusive colleges of the 
past, who think of their Alma Maters in terms of football and 
fraternities. The meaning is clear: the cultural subjects made 
no permanent imprints upon their minds. They did not care 
very much for the intellectual life of their college classes. 

As a teacher of journalism in a liberal arts college, 1 am so 
bold as to state with confidence that journalism possesses a 
possible formula which might do something toward meeting a 
basic need of modern democratic education in our state uni- 
versities. 


I. 


Aside from their contributions to professional standards 
among practicing newspaper men, the outstanding accomplish- 
ment of teachers of journalism is that they have discovered a 
subject-matter which is of real and vital interest to college 
students. This discovery in itself represents no mean triumph. 
(And it may be added in the small whisper of a parenthesis 
that the subject-matter compels a lively interest in the profes- 
sors.) It ill behooves teachers of journalism to attempt to 
build respectability for themselves by attacking established 
academic procedures on grounds of logic and reason. Such 
methods often do no more than exhibit gaping vacancies in the 
intellectual background and liberal education of those who 
undertake the onslaught. One must be sincere in paying tribute 
to prestige and tradition. 

At the same time, during this period of general readjust- 
ment of the processes in popular education, it is the duty of the 
teachers of journalism to inquire whether their field has any- 
thing to offer in the way of general education. 

Liberal arts courses are traditionally concerned with the 
cultural treasures of the past. Student interest in the values 
of the past presupposes a certain cultural background, a certain 
pattern of appreciation and respect for “the best that has been 
thought and said in the world.” ‘These qualities are gradually 
diminishing in proportion to the increases in the size of the 
universities. The student in sophomore English literature has 
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no inevitable thirst to know more about Chaucer. He has not 
heard his father and mother chatting about Chauntecleer and 
Pertelote with visiting aunts and uncles. That is to say, there 
rests upon him no social pressure to be familiar with English 
literature from Beowulf to Thomas Hardy. Much less is he 
concerned with the philology of vowel changes between the 
ages of Alfred and Spenser. These matters touch upon scholar- 
ship; it is desirable that the student should have some animated 
and spontaneous interest in the materials of learning. If he 
is to have that interest, however, the zeal must be created at 
college in a majority of current instances. The student must 
be led into those fields of interest which are in theory — and 
with what startling coefhcients of error! — taken for granted. 
The freshman in history might reflect upon Xerxes or per- 
haps Alexander the Great. He dutifully transcribes dates and 
sequences of causes in his uniform note-book with his standard 
fountain pen, while Mussolini, Stalin, Adolph Hitler, and 
Gandhi are performing their amazing pantomines under his 
very nose, though far more removed from his prescribed 
range of vision than Brutus and Hannibal. By the time he has 
caught up with the times in which he has been living, if he ever 
does, those living makers of history will be gone from the 
stage, the college period will be over, and the student will have 
made no guided contact with the age in which his life is to be 
spent. The memorization of Greek paradigms precedes, and 
often prevents, an agreeable understanding and reverence for 
those beacons of the humanities which gleamed in the age of 
Pericles. We have become accustomed to accepting the state- 
ment, ‘‘You cannot know the present unless you know the past.” 
Few question the logic of that dictum. Yet one might without 
too much assumption put forward the reverse statement: ‘You 
cannot know the past unless you know the present.” 
Intelligence would not permit the assertion that the liberal 
arts colleges persist in teaching hind-part-before or upside- 
down. Absurd in the extreme would be a fledgling’s attack 
upon the strongholds of our cultural life. Skillful teachers 
everywhere have long made a practice of connecting from day 
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to day the past movements in literature and general history 
with apparent parallels visible on the contemporary stage. 
Courses in orientation, which have been called by various names 
such as ‘‘the modern world,” ‘‘social and economic institutions,” 
etc., have long been in the curricula of important universities. 
Too often, however, the orientation courses have represented 
nothing definitely constructive and modernized; they have been 
simply a patch-quilt of bits gathered here and there from the 
established substances and methodology. ‘There has been a 
saying that orientation courses offer no future to young men 
on university faculties. 

Journalism has firmly engraved its name on the college walls. 
The teaching of it does offer a future to young members of the 
faculties. That future, as far as it relates to work in the liberal 
arts colleges, depends upon how closely the instruction in jour- 
nalism can be integrated and made coéperative with the estab- 
lished procedures in cultural education. Professional training 
for the actual practice of newspaper and magazine work must 
be confined to those radial points, limited in number, where 
there is a demonstrable field of employment for the graduates. 
Exclusively that type of training is beyond my present consider- 
ation at this juncture; suffice it to say that the possibilities of 
employment would in no way justify the teaching of profession- 
al journalism in an unlimited number of institutions. 

The potential functions, however, of journalism in the liberal 
arts colleges tenaciously engages the imagination because of the 
fact that journalism, in its essential nature, embodies and repre- 
sents the study of the present age. As such, it may stand inde- 
pendently and justify itself on its own merits. In its relation- 
ships with other subjects, journalism, so construed, would have 
no aim to substitute or supplant. There would be no effort to 
spread apostacy among the converts to English, science, or the 
social studies. General courses in journalism would occupy in 
the college community a position similar to that of the period- 
ical publications in common experience; they would, in the first 
place, supply a broad survey of present-day life, while, in the 
second place, they would offer a natural and logical point of 
departure for specialized studies in a chosen field. 
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Il. 


History records few periods which have changed so signally 
in so short a time as the age in which we live appears to be 
shifting its pattern before our eyes. There is in our colleges 
no machinery primarily set up for the purpose of grasping the 
immediate panorama as securely, as intelligently, and as 
sympatheically as human abilities allow. While aware that I 
approach dangerous ground, I venture the assertion that here 
is a vacancy in the educational structure which might well re- 
ceive consideration. 

In an article recently printed in a popular magazine, Nor- 
man Bel Geddes attempts to predict a long list of changes 
which may be expected within the next ten years. The list, 
though not by any means completely orignal, contains an inter- 
esting mixture of fantasy and realism. “Aluminum will re- 
place steel in railroad-car construction; synthetic materials will 
replace the products of nature in building; arc welding will re- 
place riveting; every roof will be a garden; houses, in all clim- 
ates, will have flat roofs; all rooms will be sound-proof; win- 
dows, while admitting violet rays, will not open; talking pic- 
tures will replace talking professors; manipulation of lights 
will entirely replace scenery in the theater; rainfall will be 
controlled scientifically; music and musical instruments will be 
revolutionized and given immeasurable new resources by the 
division of the whole tone into sixteenths instead of the pres- 
ent-day halves.” 

These more or less incidental details are trivial as compared 
with the changes in the realms of politics, economics, and 
morals which the decade just past has already witnessed. Only 
a naive teacher would suppose that students automatically 
absorb the facts and implications of current actuality. At the 
same time, the student’s imagination, living as it does in the 
present and future rather than in the past, has a natural affin- 
ity for the materials which compose his own life. From this 
afhnity spring the opportunity and the challenge of the teacher 
of journalism in the liberal arts college. 

The university professor, a scholar firmly and habitually 
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ensconced in his specialized division of knowledge, does not 
always find himself willing or able to execute a transfer from 
his own cultivated state of mind to that of the untrained girl 
or boy at his feet. Nor is the student always capable of the 
transfer from his own position. Consequently, the student's 
subtle absorption of the professor’s outlook may not take place 
without the danger of falling into several hazards of misunder- 
standing. Let us say that at least a modicum of the scholarly 
attitude is desirable for the student. If he is immediately 
plunged into scholarship itself without having previously ac- 
quired a taste for it and a realization of its meaning in the 
complete texture of reality, his attitude may lack background 
and direction; he may, if indocile, come to think of learning as 
mere artificiality and pretense; he may, if too docile, become 
dwarfed and unbalanced. That the personality may be well 
rounded it is necessary that instruction start from a point easily 
within the student’s comprehension, however elementary this 
position may appear from the heights or depths of the teacher- 
scholar’s mind. This initial function is one which journalism 
— considered as a comprehensive record of the present — is 
by definition suitably equipped to perform. 

Another hazard is that neglect of the present age, as an era 
of primary concern in at least one course or a series of studies, 
may in a subtle manner lead the student to believe that the 
present is relatively unimportant. He may even come to des- 
pise the contemporary; his tendency may be always to compare 
this age unfavorably with some era in the past. Cases are 
legion in which just such a thing happens. Many a student of 
exceptional capacities leaves college with little more than a 
small and knowing facetiousness for the world wherein he is 
to spend his days. 

Alfred North Whitehead has written as follows: “I pass 
lightly over that understanding which should be given us by 
a literary education. Nor do I wish to be supposed to pro- 
nounce on the relative merits of a classical or a modern cur- 
riculum. I would only remark that the understanding which 
we want is an understanding of an insistent present. The only 
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use of knowledge of the past is to equip us for the present. 
No more deadly harm can be done to young minds than by de- 
preciation of the present. The present contains all that there 
is. It is holy ground; for it is the past, and it is the future. At 
the same time it must be observed that an age is no less past if 
it existed 200 years ago than if it existed 2,000 years ago. The 
ages of Shakespeare and Moliére are no less past than the 
ages of Sophocles and Virgil.” 

To contend that the study of contemporary situations and 
movements could not be undertaken with system and scholar- 
ship is begging the question. The valued historical perspective 
which attends studies of antiquity is balanced in many cases by 
the obvious sparcity of materials and the prejudicial deductions 
of commentators without sufficient data. Efforts to study the 
present, while hampered and jeopardized by constantly shifting 
scenes, at least have the compensating advantages of immediacy 
and completeness of evidence. On the other hand, only the 
ignorant or superficial would entertain the thought that the 
study of journalism through the media of current books, news- 
papers, and magazines could possess sufficiency and scope with- 
in itself. Journalism, conceived as a part of general education, 
must establish an academic purpose consonant with the aims 
and processes of the branches of the liberal arts college so 
that it may work coéperatively with them. Until its subject 
matter and technique are more maturely developed, it should 
render its contributions mainly in a subsidiary manner. 


III. 


Pedagogically, there are enormous advantages in the teach- 
ing of journalism as a direct study of the present. At the 
University of Alabama we have sought primarily to direct the 
study of contemporary affairs as they are reported and inter- 
preted by magazines, books, and newspapers. Courses are 
designed to utilize the heightened interest stimulated by cur- 
rent events and situations which graphically illustrate principles 
of the social sciences and the arts, and provide problems in 
which such principles are involved. 

The uses which can be made of dramatic occurrences which 
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appear in the newspapers are of several varieties. The Scopes 
trial at Dayton, Tennessee, for instance, established such an 
immediate spontaneous interest that many minds in the class- 
room might easily have been led into voluntary investigations 
of whole fields of information ranging from social and eco- 
nomic conditions in the hills of Tennessee to the theory of 
evolution and its impact upon the religionists who thought 
themselves attacked. Nor is the force of interest thus created 
to be underestimated. Many long trails of scholarly investiga- 
tion have been motivated by less. 

Similarly, the recent sales of Soviet wheat on the world 
markets, and the official excitement over the effects upon the 
Chicago Board of Trade, might have opened the door to an 
investigation of the whole theory of the Soviet regime and 
thence into a study of the Russian conditions which gave rise 
to the movement. The conversion of Chiang Kai-shek to 
Methodism might prove a spring-board leading into a concern 
for the accomplishments of the Kuomintang and the ideas of 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen. The march of Gandhi to the sea and his 
subsequent arrest were such as to inspire students to seek the 
backgrounds and the colonial policies of the British Empire. 
Upon the rise of the Brown Shirt party in Germany, the stu- 
dent requires but little encouragement to find himself suddenlv 
full of avid interest in the history of Germany since the war. 
In general education, this topical treatment corresponds to the 
Harvard case system in the study of law. The method is de- 
ductive; from a given situation, one adduces principles which 
are in turn applied to other situations. 

Brief description of five characteristic courses may serve to 
illustrate the general methods which have been employed in 
the journalism department. The general fundamental course 
is entitled “Current Affairs,” which name was recently adopted 
in place of the more cumbersome “The Press and Current 
Events.” During the first semester Siegfried’s 4 merica Comes 
of Age is the basic text; Mr. and Mrs. Lynd’s Middletown 
serves during the second semester. Along with the books, the 
students have individual copies of a weekly magazine. Time, 
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The New Republic, The Independent (before its merger), 
and The Outlook have been employed at different times. Ex- 
perience seems to show that Time, on the whole, is the most 
successful. 

During the year continual cross references are made be- 
tween the basic situations described in the books and the cur- 
rent events in which the same, or similar, principles are 
involved. During the first semester Siegfried gives a compre- 
hensive picture of the entire United States, while in Middle- 
town during the second semester the students see most of the 
same elements as applied to a typical single community. Writ- 
ten quizzes are administered weekly throughout the year. The 
semester papers consist of studies in which the students speci- 
fically apply a chapter in Siegfried or Middletown to the com- 
munities in which they themselves live. These papers often 
prove to be the high points of the course; many of the students 
for the first time realize that there is a connection between 
books and actuality. When the class disapproves of Siegfried 
or considers that Middletown paints too dark a picture, as is 
often the case, an effort is made to encourage the students to 
answer the authors with statements clearly reasoned from ex- 
plict data. That is to say, they are invited to shift their re- 
actions from the emotional to the intellectual plane. 

In “American Newspapers” a survey of the present field is 
made from the point of view of the reader. Twelve repre- 
sentative papers are analyzed, and many others are mentioned. 
The effort is mainly toward taste and discrimination. ‘“Ameri- 
can Magazines” examines twelve of the leading general 
periodicals and a few with specialized fields. Again, the ap- 
proach is from the reader’s point of view. The course en- 
titled “Recent General Books” offers the students an acquain- 
tance with the best current volumes on contemporary life. 
Naturally the list is confined to non-fiction. During the first 
semester Stuart Chase’s Men and Machines is the basic volume 
which is read by every student and discussed explicitly in class; 
Walter Lippmann’s Preface to Morals fills this place during 
the second semester. Besides these two, each student reads a 
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minimum of five other volumes each semester; these are se- 
lected, in conference with the instructor, from a list of about 
two hundred especially chosen library books. 

This year we are offering for the first time a course called 
“Modern Trends.” It is a codperative venture among four 
departments — economics, politcal science, sociology, and 
journalism. The four instructors are present at each meeting 
of the class, which is limited to twenty advanced and selected 
students. Treatment of the materials is topical. Subjects are 
chosen so that each will have a center in one of the four fields 
represented, but also have a bearing upon each of the other 
fields. The purpose of the course is to focus four points of 
view upon the same phenomenon. Each instructor leads the 
discussion which follows his discourse upon the topics which lie 
within his special interests. Among the topics included in the 
course this year are the following: unemployment, the Soviet 
regime, prohibition, industrialization of the South, the Negro 
in the South, the World Court, trends in religion, and party 
politics. 

Aside from these five courses, a secondary consideration is 
given to a few sequences of technical training in newswriting 
and copyreading. But in such courses as “History of Jour- 
nalism,”’ “Critical Reviews,” and “Editorials,” emphasis is 
placed so far as possible upon the materials, the current-affairs 
content, of journalism, rather than upon the technique. Of 
the 385 students enrolled in our courses during the first semes- 
ter of this year, approximately ten per cent — thirty-seven, to 
be exact — have expectations of entering professional jour- 
nalism. These we hope to send to the well-equipped profes- 
sional schools of journalism for graduate work after their 
completion of work for the B. A. degree. 

What is the relationship of this liberal arts approach to the 
established professional schools of journalism? It should, in 
the first place, from time to time send qualified students to 
these schools for professional training in addition to their gen- 
eral education. In the second place, the theory and method- 
ology of some of the courses, such as those in “Current Af- 
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fairs” and ‘Modern Trends,” might be adjusted in such a way 
as to serve useful ends in the work of the professional schools. 
For instance, certain lines of experience lead one to believe that 
the direct study of current actualities, in topical arrangements, 
might not be so far afield as a basic introductory course in the 
professional schools. Perhaps it is true that many desirable 
students might respond to a broad study of current world sit- 
uations when the same class of students would not be attracted 
to a technical course in newspaper reporting. Furthermore, 
in that inevitable weeding-out process which must follow the 
introductory course in professional journalism, it is only fair 
to the students that those shown to be unfitted for professional 
journalistic work shall have been given that type of instruction 
which is designed to be of unquestioned value to them, regard- 
less of their future careers. At least from one point of view, 
journalism is a record of contemporary life. This aspect de- 
serves — and certainly receives in numerous instances — care- 
ful consideration in the professional schools. 

What is the relationship of the liberal arts approach to the 
actual practice of journalism? It should tend, through its 
system of inculcating taste and discrimination in the reading 
public, toward increasing the prestige and popularity of the 
most worthy standards in journalism. It should encourage 
high responsibility in public information. One may, if he be 
so inclined, develop a belief that he is engaged in a public ser- 
vice of a high order as he goes about his work of teaching 
journalism in the liberal arts colleges. 

Do what we will to determine the ideal conditions for news- 
paper publication, news itself remains a commodity. As such 
it must be sold. Its nature as a commodity does not necessarily 
reflect upon the quality of news. Diamonds and emeralds are 
also commodities. So long, however, as news remains a com- 
modity, its qualities of merit depend mainly upon the public 
— the consumers — rather than upon the editors — the pro- 
ducers. If we as teachers have retained a spark of idealism 
throughout our contacts with the inroads of cynicism into our 
institutions, perhaps we have in mind a certain type of public 
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information which we should like to see broadcast through the 
land. If so, a feasible means of attaining that end is by point- 
ing our guns in the direction of the reading public. One avail- 
able method of determining range and distance is through the 
teaching of a journalism so construed as to become an accept- 
able division of liberal education. 





RESEARCH IN JOURNALISM 
By Eric W. ALLEN 
University of Oregon 


It was the plan of the Research Council in making these 
annual reports to raise very gradually the standards of discrim- 
ination as to what could be included. The additional restric- 
tions this year were expressed in the request that nothing be 
reported except projects on which actual work had been done 
or thought expended in 1929 or 1930. The request was also 
made to exclude all supervision of thesis work unless the pro- 
fessor’s intention of publishing over his own name was fairly 
immediate and defininte. It was also decided to exclude all 
work of graduate students even though they were fairly ad- 
vanced, unless they held at least instructorships or unless they 
were working full time on newspapers. One or two exceptions 
were made where professors wanted the work of their secre- 
taries included. 

This cut down the length of the list by more than half, and 
the numbers are further reduced by the decision to count names 
rather than projects. In many instances a professor has the 
tendency to report six or eight projects more or less related, on 
which he is working. This, of course, is perfectly legitimate, 
but we decided to include his name only once unless his projects 
needed to be classified in quite separate categories. 

Using the same classifications as last year, we get the follow- 
ing results: 


Classification 1929 1930 


a ee a” 5 1 
ge I a A a 1 0 
ire. <« « + «& Sts 25 6 
Newspaper Content ... 80 41 
Studied from the point of view ” public opinion, 
influence of the press, or ethics. 
Newspaper Content . . : 87 23 
Studied from the point of view - conte interest. 
UN, Se eri ey, Sn) ar Ae ae se 28 12 
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That is, studies of various types of magazines, 
supplements, etc., including weekly newspaper. 
Ce ee ee ae 33 
Studied from the point of view of organization 
and personnel. 
Business, Mechanical, and Advertising Problems 55 18 
International Journalism . . . . . . 33 9 
History of Journalism . . . . . . . 90 32 
Education for Journalism . . . . . . 52 21 
|. Sehr or eee ee 9 
ee ee ee 8 + 

Last year we reported the full list of titles only in the “His- 
tory of Journalism” category. This year the entire list in all 
categories is sufficiently definite in form, and is short enough, 
to permit of being set forth in full. It can now be printed, if 
thought desirable, so that it can be analyzed by the teachers of 
journalism, and, incidentally, by the newspaper editors who are 
studying our trends, and by any critics who may want to make 
good copy out of our shortcomings. 

After excluding all thesis work and numerous marginal 
studies and writings from the questionnaire, we discovered that 
we rather missed this material. It helped us last year to fill in 
the background of what the teachers of journalism are thinking 
about. But this year’s showing is undoubtedly nearer to an ex- 
hibit of the independent work now being carried on by faculty 
members. 

The Council has not yet attempted to exclude any material 
from these lists which the professors concerned have reported 
to us as constituting contributions in the nature of research. 
The list is complete, within the limits stated. 

In presenting this list for analysis, it is fair to suggest this 
question: “What is missing in this picture?” 

Are we necessarily on the right track, the track that will 
carry us farthest, when we devote so much time to studying 
newspapers and so little to studying news? If journalism is a 
profession, or rather, to be more realistic, if journalism has a 
definite and immensely important professional side, more im- 
portant, indeed, than its not-to-be-disregarded business side, is 
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it not true that its higher professional activities consist in 
weighing evidence, evaluating reports, approving or disapprov- 
ing polices, in the world of contemporary affairs rather than in 
the realm of newspaper production? 

Would it be heterodox to wish for the inclusion of a few 
studies in the sphere of public affairs from the pens of teachers 
of journalism? If we are expecting to follow the suggestion 
of the Society of Editors and grow in the direction of true pro- 
fessional graduate schools of journalism, every such school 
ought to be a hotbed of interest in public affairs and public 
policies. That is the atmosphere in which we can best train 
students for the professional side of journalism. Teachers, 
held to the desk, and with little opportunity and no financial 
inducement to travel will, of course, naturally hesitate to com- 
pete on a library research basis with the high grade free lance 
journalistic writer who has not only all that, but the chance, in 
addition, of first-hand investigation on the spot. Nevertheless 
news IS journalism, while newspapers, magazines, syndicates, 
agencies, and the like are only the boxes, cases, and cans in 


which journalism is contained. We are studying the cases and 
the wrappings more than the contents. 
This 1930 list is as follows: 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 
An asterisk (*) signifies membership in the American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism. 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
*Casey, R. D. Minnesota. 
Current Bibliographies. (In each number of JOURNALISM QuaR- 
TERLY. ) 
LAW 
*Brown, Maynard W. Marquette. 
Constitutional Limitations to Control of the Press. Ready. 
*Harris, George W. Butler. 
Newspaper Contempt of Court Cases. Planned. 
*Jones, Robert W. Washington. 
Collecting material for a manual on libel. Progressing. 
*McNeil, Robert H. Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Publication Laws of the State of Virginia. Planned. 
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*Milliman, Loren H. New York University. 
Law of Libel. Planned. 
*Siebert, Fredrick Seaton. Illinois. 
Right of Newspapers to Publish Contents of Government Records. 
Digest published. 
NEWSPAPER CONTENT, STUDIED FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF PUBLIC 
OPINION, INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS, OR ETHICS 
Arbour, Marjorie B. Louisiana State. 
Checking Louisiana papers to determine the number of agricultural 
editorials used by them in 1930. Progressing. 
*Bagby, Nathe P. Texas. 
Editorial Policies of the Dallas (Texas) News. Ready. 
Banzet, Ernest. Michigan State College. 
Development of rural community consciousness as shown from the 
files of a country newspaper. Progressing. 
Barnes, Irene. Research Assistant, President’s Commission on Social 
Trends. 
Influence of urbanization on newspaper style and content, with par- 
ticular reference to Minnesota newspapers. Progressing. 
*Bleyer, Willard G. Wisconsin. 
A study of the influence of the newspaper on the opinions, morals, 
taste, English style, and standards of living of readers. Progressing. 
*Brown, Buford Otis. Stanford. 
News Sources; Publicity and Propaganda. Progressing, part of 
book. 
*Brown, Maynard W. Marquette. 
How Public Opinion Aided Administration of the Civil Service Act. 
Ready. 
*Bush, Chilton R. Wisconsin. 
Editorial Thinking and Writing. Application of principles of logic, 
individual and social psychology and sociology to the writing of 
editorials and the formulation of editorial policy. Ready. 
Butler, Arthur P. University of Chicago. 
The Natural History of the Press Agent. Progressing. 
*Casey, Ralph D. Minnesota. 
Political Propaganda (Amplification and enlargement of “Political 
Propaganda in the 1928 Presidential Campaign” reported on last 
year). Major portion ready. 
Clark, Carroll D. Kansas. Sociology. 
Sociology of the Newspaper. Ready. 
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*Dickinson, Burrus. Illinois. 
The Newspaper and Labor: A Study of the Nature and Influence 
of Labor News and Comment. Ready. 
*Ellard, Roscoe B. Missouri. 
Current Editorial Page Practice and Results. Material from 91 
leading newspapers in United States and Canada. Progressing. 
Elliott, Melissa. Chicago. 
Some Aspects of the Negro Press. Progressing. 
*Evans, William A. West Virginia. 
The Press and the Administration of Criminal Justice. Progressing. 
Evans, William L. General Secretary, Urban League. 
Race and Crime News. Progressing. 
Newspapers and Public Opinion Regarding Negroes. Progressing. 
*Gerling, George F. Wyoming. 
Trends in Radio-Newspaper Relationships. 
*Hamilton, J. Stuart. Wisconsin. 
Map of Madison, Wisconsin, showing average income per block. 
Progressing. (Part of larger newspaper research.) 
Harris, Frank. Minnesota. Sociology. 
The Presentation of Crime News in the American Newspaper, with 
Especial Reference to the Twin Cities. Ready. 
*Henning, Albert F. Southern Methodist University. 
Ethics of Journalism and Journalists. Ready. 
Hart, Hornell, Kingsbury, Susan M., and Clark, Anna. Bryn Mawr. 
Sociology. 
Newspaper Studies. Published in New Republic, October, 1930. 
*Holmes, Joseph L. Columbia. Psychology. 
Crime and the Press. Published, Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology. 
*Jones, Robert W. Washington. 
The Editorial Page. Published. 
*Kistler, John J. Kansas. 
The Newspaper and Public Opinion. Progressing. 
Kutz, Sally. New York University. 
An analysis of hygiene information in three representative papers in 
New York City. Progressing. 
MacGill, Helen Gregory. Sociology. 
A study of the human interest story. Progressing. 
*Mahin, Helen O. Kansas. 
Actual political influence of newspapers, (1) direct, influencing 
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elections; (2) indirect, influencing legislation and executive action. 
Progressing. 

*Martin, Lawrence. Northwestern. 
A study of contemporary American economics, social and intellectual 
life, including journalism. Progressing. 
Essay: Art and Aesthetics in Contemporary American Life. Planned. 
Essay: The Common Man’s Enjoyments. Published, Vol. VIII, 
“Man and His World” series, ’29. 

Newcomb, Charles Shelton. Chicago. Research Fellow. 
Circulation of daily newspapers in the region of Chicago and its 
relation to the organization of the community. Progressing. 

Nissen, S. B. Minnesota. 

A study of school news in selected South Dakota newspapers. Pro- 
gressing. 

*O’Dell, DeForest. Butler. 
A study of Indianapolis newspapers and police records of 1929 to 
see if correlation exists between crime news printed and crime com- 
mitted. Progressing. 
A study of publicity inroads made in Midwestern papers in 1929. 
Progressing. 

Pew, Marlen E. Editor of Editor & Publisher. 

Local Government and the Press. Address delivered at Missouri 
School of Journalism, May, 1929. Published, Missouri Journalism 
Series. 

Pike, Ruth E. Nebraska. 

The specific influence of local newspapers in shaping local opinion. 
Progressing. 

Schersten, A. F. Iowa. 

The relation of Swedish-American newspapers to the assimilation of 
Swedish immigrants. Progressing. 

Seifert, Myron T. Ohio State. Candidate for Ph. D. 

Comparative study of representative newspapers. Progressing. 
*Stone, Arthur L. Montana. 

Ownership of Montana dailies by Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 

pany. Progressing. 

Switzer, Juliet D. Iowa. 

Reporting of News Stories in Five Metropolitan Newspapers. A 
study in the sources of opinion, qualitative and quantitative. Pro- 
gressing. 
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*Waldrop, A. Gayle. Colorado. 
Influence of a representative editor on a representative city, and its 
reaction on him; growth of the two. Progressing. 
*Walker, Gayle Courtney. Nebraska. 
The Country Weekly Newspaper in Nebraska, a Sociological Analy- 
sis of Content and Influence. Ready. 
Welch, Harold J. Columbia. 
The attitude of the press of New York City toward immigration. 
Progressing. 
NEWSPAPER CONTENT AND CIRCULATION, STUDIED FROM THE POINT OF 
VIEW OF READER-INTEREST 
Banzet, Ernest M. Michigan State College. 
Fifty Years of a Rural County Newspaper. Progressing. 
Buchan, Norman Ray. Butler. 
Survey of Scripps-Howard Papers— How News Is Made Inter- 
esting. Progressing. 
*Converse, Blair. Iowa State College. 
Reader-interest in editorial content of three agricultural publica- 
tions: Wallace’s Farmer, Successful Farming, Country Gentleman. 
Progressing. 
*Doan, Edward N. Bradley Polytechnic Institute. 
Reader-interest research in codperation with departments of psychol- 
ogy and sociology. Progressing. 
*Gauerke, Mrs. R. George. Mount Mary College. 
Gathering data on children’s share in newspapers of today. Planned. 
Gibbs, Paul T. Walla Walla College. English. 
Current journalistic policy relative to fiction in special feature arti- 
cles. Planned. 
Gramley, Dale H. Lehigh University. 
The Decline of the Editorial in Small City Newspapers. Ready. 
*Grossman, Max. Boston University. 
A Study of the Small City Newspaper of New England (M. B. A. 
thesis). Ready. 
*Henning, Albert F. Southern Methodist. 
News Values. 
*Herbert, H. H. Oklahoma. 
Psychological effectiveness of newspaper headlines, particularly as to 
types, decks, appearance, content, and composition. Progressing. 
*Hurley, Marvin. Arkansas. 
Study of the relative legibility of headline type faces of the same 
size. Planned. 
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*Mott, Frank Luther. Iowa. 
Reader-interest survey of 14 Iowa weeklies (under Dr. Mott’s di- 
rection). To be published next fall. 

*Nafziger, Ralph O. Wisconsin. 
Survey of reading and buying habits in Madison. Ready. 

*Olson, Kenneth E. Minnesota. 
Study of news and advertising reading habits of Dane County rural 
and small town subscribers to city daily (Wisconsin State Journal) 
to determine how nearly city daily meets needs and preferences of 
rural subscribers. Progressing. 
Survey of magazine reading habits of residents of Madison. Pro- 
gressing. 

*Pitkin, Walter B. Columbia. 
The reading abilities of adults and high school students, from point 
of view of editorial policy as to length and type of copy in periodi- 
cals. Progressing. 

*Ridings, J. Willard. Texas Christian University. 
Country Correspondence in Texas Weeklies. Progressing. 

*Robertson, Stewart. North Carolina State College. 
Factors affecting newspaper circulation. Progressing. 

Starch, Daniel. Daniel Starch and Staff, New York City. 
Newspaper reader surveys in Washington and Boston (reader sur- 
veys in New York City and Detroit a year or so ago). Progressing. 

*Simmons, J. O. Syracuse. 
What the Editor Chooses to Write About. Reader-interest in maga- 
zines. Progressing. 

Successful Farming (Kirk Fox, editor). Des Moines, Iowa. 
Investigations into what farmers and their wives want in a farm 
paper. Progressing. 

Studies of resources of readers. Progressing. 
*Sumner, W. A. Wisconsin. 
Reading and buying habits of subscribers in Dane County, to one of 
Madison’s daily papers. Progressing. 
Thomas, David W. Arkansas. 
Research in this field, no title indicated. Planned. 

Weston, W. P. S. P. Weston, Inc., Newspaper Buildings, Mechan- 
ical Layouts Production, Operation, Surveys, Valuations. New 
York City. 

Text structure, technique of presentation, reader-interest, reader 
selection—study of ‘Literary Group” of ten magazines, Harper's, 
Atlantic, arid so on. Completed. 
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Analytical survey of 26 major daily newspapers — news and edito- 
rial side to determine underlying principles and factors in relation 
to news and fields. Progressing. 
Evaluation, from newspaper standpoint, on elements of population 
made up of first and second generation foreign-born parentage. 
Progressing. 
SPECIALIZED PRESS 

*Burkhalter, Frank E. Baylor. 
Preparation of book on religious publicity with a view to giving 
guidance to pastors and educational directors on how to advertise 
religion in its various activities and expressions. Planned. 

*Converse, Blair. Iowa State College. 
Methods of presenting material in agricultural experiment station 
publications, Planned. 

*Crawford, Robert P. 
The Magazine Article. Accepted by McGraw-Hill. 

*Fischer, Karl W. Baker. 
Development, History of Greek-letter Journalism (A. M. subject). 
Progressing. 

*Grossman, Max R. Boston. 
A Study of the Small City Newspaper of New England. Ready. 

Keller, Charles W., Jr. Missouri. 
Growth and Development of Trade and Technical Publications. 
Progressing. 

*Milliman, Loren H. New York University. 
Foreign Language Press. Progressing. 

*Norton, William Bernard. Ph. D., Syracuse, 96. Portland, Oregon. 
Church and Newspaper. Published. 

*Patterson, Helen M. Wisconsin. 
Writing Publicity for Organizations. Progressing. 

Safely, James C. City Editor, Hollywood News. 
The Country Newspaper and Its Operation. Published. 

*Walker, Gayle C. Nebraska. 
The Country Weekly Newspaper in Nebraska. Progressing. 


EDITORIAL METHODS, STUDIED FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 
Abbott, Inez M. Montana. 
Survey of Newspaper Libraries and Material Used for Application 
to School of Journalism Teaching Needs. Progressing. 
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*Anderson, Lola. Missouri. 
Women in Mexican Journalism. Progressing. 
Chace, Edward Kip. Norwich University. 
Value of Press Club to Contemporary Journalism. Planned. 
*Desmond, Robert W. Minnesota. 
Newspaper Reference Libraries: Their History and Service. Ready. 
*Ellard, Roscoe B. Missouri. 
News Desk Problems. Progressing. 
*Gerald, J. Edward. Missouri. 
The Sphere of Rio de la Plata Journalism. Progressing. 
*Marken, Edith May. Missouri. 
Women as Journalists. Progressing. 
*Miller, Douglass W. Ohio Wesleyan. 
Study of Newspaper Organization. Progressing. 
*Mott, Frank Luther. Iowa. 
Predictability of Journalistic Success. Progressing. 
*Peffer, Helen. Illinois. 
The Newspaper Morgue. Planned. 
*Ridings, J. Willard. Texas Christian University. 
Confidential. Progressing. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNALISM 


*Allen, Eric W. Oregon. 
European (especially German) and American Newspapers Com- 
pared. Progressing. 

Cowan, Joseph B. Texas Christian University. 

The Journalism of Germany: Its Modern Attainment and Develop- 
ment. Planned. 

Debuchi, Katsuji. Japanese Ambassador to the United States. 
Journalism and International Affairs (Address delivered at Mis- 
souri School of Journalism, May, 1929). Published. Missouri 
Journalism Series. 

*Desmond, Robert W. Minnesota. 
Confidential. Progressing. 
*Gerald, Edward. Missouri. 
Journalism of South America (Argentine, Chile, Peru, Colombia, 
Ecuador). Progressing. 
Hughes, Everett C. McGill. Sociology. 
French Canadian Press. Progressing. 
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Tellez, Sefior Don Manuel. Mexican Ambassador to the United 
States. 

Journalism and Diplomacy (Address delivered at Missouri School 
of Journalism, May, 1929). Published. Missouri Journalism 
Series. 

*Williams, Walter. Missouri. 
Comparative Journalism. Progressing. 
Organization of Journalists in Great Britain. Published, Missouri 
Journalism Series. 

Woodward, Julian. Cornell. Social Science. 
Foreign News in American Morning Newspapers. Published. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


*Allen, Eric W. Oregon. 
Research Council’s Survey of Research in Journalism (This Re- 
port). 
Medical Schools, Law Schools, and Schools of Journalism. A pre- 
liminary study of forces underlying their development. 

*Converse, Blair. Iowa State College. 
Conference Teaching of Journalistic Writing. Progressing. 

*Emig, Elmer J. Florida. 
Organization of University Presses in the United States. Pro- 
gressing. 

Ewalt, Clara C. Western Reserve. English. 
Working out what part School of Education might take in training 
teachers of journalism and how some of its graduates may be taught 
to understand the relation of the press to the public school. Pro- 
gressing. 

*Farrington, Dora Davis. Hunter College. 
To explain popularly the organization and methods of a newspaper 
plant. Accepted by Dodd, Mead and Company. 

*Ford, Edwin H. Minnesota. 
A survey of trade and class journalism courses in schools and de- 
partments of journalism in American universities. Planned. 

*Harrington, Harry Franklin. Northwestern. 
Types of modern writing —with evaluations and discussion of 
trends in reader-interest. Progressing. 

*Kelly, Eric P. Dartmouth. 
Journalism in the Liberal College. Progressing. 

*MacDougall, Curtis Daniel. Lehigh. 


College campus journalism; how it differs from regular newspaper 
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work; comparison of methods of faculty supervision, staff organiza- 
tion, etc., in various colleges. Progressing. 

*Milliman, Loren H. New York University. 
High School Journalism. Progressing. 

*Mott, Frank Luther. Iowa. 
A course of study in journalism for Iowa high schools. (Marjorie 
Gilbert, as secretary of committee of State Teachers’ Association 
under Dr. Mott’s supervision.) Progressing. 

*Murphy, Lawrence William. Illinois. 
Professional Examinations in Journalism. Ready. 
First Lessons in Journalism. Ready. 
Introduction to Journalism. Published. 
Specialization in Education for Journalism. Progressing. 
What Students Shall We Admit to Schools of Journalism? Pro- 
gressing. 
Professional Examinations in Journalism. Progressing. 

Nichols, Robert Fields. ‘Tennessee College. 

Journalistic Writing for Improving Freshman Composition. Pro- 
gressing. 

*Osborn, Marvin G. Louisiana State. 
Agricultural Writing. Progressing. 

*Pitkin, Walter B. Columbia. 
Comparative judgments of news values by lay adults, college stu- 
dents, journalism students, and mature journalists. Ready. 
Analysis of journalism courses found most and least useful by grad- 
uates of journalism schools in professional work. Ready. 
The educational, cultural, and economic background of successful 
journalists. Accepted by publisher. 

*Reed, Perley I. West Virginia. 
Practical procedure underlying the production of journalistic fea- 
tures at the present time. Progressing. 
Applied Writing by the Journalistic Method. Published. 

*Ridings, J. Willard. Texas Christian University. 
Journalism instruction in Texas high schools. Progressing. 

*Rogers, Charles E. Kansas State Agricultural College. 
The Beginner in Journalism. Ready. 

Shannon, E. §. Morris Harney College. 

A Manual for High School Journalism Classes and Paper Staffs in 
the West Virginia High Schools. Ready. 

*Siebert, Fredrick Seaton. Illinois. 
Copyreading laboratory exercises. Progressing. 
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Weniger, Charles E. Washington Missionary College. English. 
The College Newspaper for the Private Denominational College. 
Planned. 


BUSINESS, ADVERTISING, AND MECHANICAL PROBLEMS 


*Allen, Eric W. Oregon. 
Appraisal of Newspaper Good-Will. Completed. 
Baker University, Psychology Department. 
Motivation in Advertising. Progressing. 
Bigbee, North. Southern Methodist University. 
Survey of student expenditures at Southern Methodist University 
(Advertising point of view). Ready. 
*Brown, Buford Otis. Stanford. 
Development of newspaper advertising, with special reference to 
local-national rate differential, merchandising service. Progressing. 
*Brown, Maynard W. Marquette University. 
Trend Toward Chain Newspapers. Progressing. 
*Byrne, Charles D. Oregon State College. 
Standardization of size and column width of Oregon trade and 
class journals. Progressing. 
Horne, Cecil. Texas Technological College. 
Country weekly profits. Progressing. 
*Irby, Harold Franklin. Butler University. 
Simple method in identifying printers’ types. Progressing. 
*Johnston, Emery K. Missouri. 
Growth of advertising, amount and kind, in Missouri newspaper, 
both city and country papers. Progressing. 
*McCoy, Bruce R. Wisconsin. 
Effective business methods to solve modern problems of the weekly 
Paper in primary and secondary centers. Progressing. 
*MclIntosh, Charles Jarvis. Oregon State College. 
Survey trade and class journals for standardization of over-all and 
letter-press size. (See Byrne, C. D.) Progressing. 
Newcomb, Charles §. Chicago. 
The metropolitan region of Chicago as defined by the circulation of 
the metropolitan press. Progressing. 
*Olson, Kenneth E. Minnesota. 
Typography and Mechanics of the Newspaper. Published. 
Book on advertising typography. Progressing. 
*Patterson, Helen M. Wisconsin. . 
Movie advertising. Progressing. 
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Starch, Daniel. Director of Research of American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. 

Analyses of duplication in circulations, and so on. Progressing. 

Swan, Harold J. Missoulian Publishing Company, city editor. 
Effect of type and paper combinations throughout the perimeter. 
Planned. 

*Thacher, W. F. G. Oregon. 

Family Buying Habits. Completed. (Part of a nation-wide survey 
by Dr. Daniel Starch for Lord, Thomas and Logan.) 
Practices in the Buying of Furniture in Portland, Oregon. Com- 
pleted. 

Wulling, Emerson G. Hamline University. 
A plan for a flexible head which will give symmetry and informa- 
tion, but which will not need to count units and thus torture the 
language. Progressing. 


HISTORY 
*Allen, Chas. Laurel. Illinois. 
History of American Weekly Newspapers. Planned. 
A Brief History of Printing. Ready. Tentatively accepted by T. 
Nelson & Sons. 
*Bond, F. Fraser. Columbia. 
Mr. Miller of ‘““The Times.” Ready. 

*Brantley, Rabun Lee. Bessie Tift College. 

Georgia Journalism of the Civil War Period. Published. 

*Bush, Chilton R. Wisconsin. 

The Public Life of E. L. Godkin. Progressing. 

*Casey, John H. Oklahoma. 

History of the National Editorial Association. Progressing. 

*Clark, Graves Glenwood. College of William and Mary. 

History of Journalism in Virginia 1736-1860. Progressing. 

*Doan, Edward N. Bradley Polytechnic Institute. 

History of the Peoria Star, and the life of Mr. Eugene Baldwin. 
Progressing. 

*Eide, Richard B. State Teachers College, River Falls, Wis. 
Minnesota Journalism, 1849-1858. Ready. Accepted by Minne- 
sota Historical Society Press. 

*Emig, Elmer J. Florida. 

Newspaper History of Florida from 1845 to 1900. Progressing. 

*Fasset, Frederick G., Jr. Maine. 

The Press of the District of Maine, 1785-1820. Ready. Accepted 
by University of Maine. 
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Fore, Harry Franklin. Creighton. English. 
Josiah Gilbert Holland (Founder of Scribner's Monthly). 

*Higginbotham, A. L. Nevada. 
History of Nevada Journalism. Progressing. 

*Hooper, Osman Castle. Ohio State. 
History of Ohio Journalism. Progressing. 

Irby (see under “Textbooks’’). 

*Kistler, John J. Kansas. 
History and Art of Printing. Progressing. 

*Luxon, Norval Neil. Ohio State. 
Monograph on Polk’s War Policy and the Whig Press. Pro- 
gressing. 

*McKissick, J. Rion. South Carolina. 
History of the first South Carolina newspaper, the South Carolina 
Gazette. Planned. 

*Mitchell, Lester E. University of Redlands, California. 
History of Indiana Journalism. Progressing. 

*Mott, Frank Luther. Iowa. 
A History of American Magazines (Vol. I published Jan., 1930). 
Supervision of several projects which deal with local and state jour- 
nalistic history. Progressing. 

*Murphy, Lawrence W. Illinois. 
Notes on History of Journalism (Mimeographed book under re- 
vision). 

*Myers, Joseph §. Ohio State. 

Analytical biography of Whitelaw Reid. Progressing. 
American Journalism and the Mexican War (Thesis of graduate 
student, N. N. Luxon). Progressing. 

*O’Dell, DeForest. Butler. 
The treatment of the concept of the crowd from Le Bon to Lipp- 
man, with emphasis on part newspapers have played in development. 
Progressing. 
Charles Dickens, Journalist. Ready. 

*Parten, Ailese. Baylor. 
History of Dallas News and its part in the building of Texas. 
Progressing. 

*Perry, John Douglas. Butler. 
Prototypes of the Early English Newspaper, 1580-1642. Ready. 

Richardson, Lyon N. Western Reserve. 


Early American Magazines, 1741-1789: An Intimate Study. 


Ready. 
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*Sister Angela Marie. St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, Indiana. 
The Growth and Development of Catholic Magazines in the United 
States. Planned. 

*Stegman, Henry M. Battle Creek College. 

Journalism as training — journalists who have gained success in 
other callings, especially public life and literature. Progressing. 

*Stout, Velma Critz. Iowa. 

Beginnings of Iowa Journalism: An Historical Study of the News- 
papers Published in Iowa from 1836 to 1861. Ready. 

Stubb, Chester. Minnesota. Sociology. 
The Danish Press in the United States. Progressing. 

*Trotzig, E.G. South Dakota. 

Early South Dakota newspapers, with special reference to the in- 
fluence of the Homestead Act in the mushroom growth of small 
weeklies. Planned. 

*Turnbull, George S. Oregon. 

History of Oregon Journalism. Progressing. 
Whetstone, Stuart D. Mt. St. Charles College, Montana. 
The Trend of Journalism in Montana. Ready. 


TEXTBOOKS 


Bakeless, John. New York University. 
Magazine Making and Editing. Progressing. 
*Bush, Chilton R. Wisconsin. 
Newspaper Reporting of Public Affairs. Published. 
*Dickinson, Burrus. Illinois. 
Sport writing text. Planned. 
*Dill, William A. Kansas. 
Introduction to the newspaper, including historical sketch, place, and 
processes of advertising; organization of typical newspapers; evalu- 
ation of the news. Planned. 
*Grinstead, Frances. Missouri. 
Writer Looks at His Readers. Writing newspaper and magazine 
articles. Progressing. 
*Irby, Harold Franklin. Butler. 
Text on history of American journalism since 1896. Progressing. 
*Mott, Frank Luther. Iowa. 
Readings in Journalism. Progressing. 
*Robertson, Stewart. North Carolina State College. 
Introduction to Modern Journalism. Published. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


*Grehan, Enoch Bacon, Kentucky. 
Study of words and usage for news and periodical writers and copy- 
readers. Progressing. 

*Lundeen, Earnest W. Cotner College, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Identification of Type Sex Situations. Published. 

*Routh, James. Oglethorpe. 
Rhythm in modern popular prose, including newspaper prose. Pro- 
gressing. 

*West, V. Royce. Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas. 
Folklore in the Works of Mark Twain. Published. 








V7/HAT SHOULD A COURSE IN VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE FOR JOURNALISM 
STUDENTS CONTAIN? 


By C. E. Rocgrs 
Kansas State Agricultural College 


Possibly a better question than the one which constitutes the 
title of this paper would be, ‘“‘Why offer a course in vocational 
guidance for journalism students?’ With most teachers of 
journalism, however, the why is the less immediate question. 
It has been answered, in part at least, by most teachers, for 
they have put the question to the pragmatic test by offering 
such a course or including a great deal of vocational guidance 
in several different courses in journalism. I believe most of us 
who have been attending these meetings for the last few 
years have become convinced of the desirability of offering vo- 
cational guidance work for journalism students. Most of us 
have found we need this type of course for the double purpose 
of weeding out unfit students and for starting out the student 
who has undeniable talent for journalism in what we regard as 
the right direction. 

What is the right direction? Probably each of us would 
answer that question in a different way, and, since it is probably 
true that no two of us have the same answer, it follows that 
our courses in vocational guidance are extremely diversified. 
In comparing content and method of vocational guidance 
courses with other teachers I found this to be the case. As a 
matter of fact I have gathered that most of the courses are 
extremely informal and, in some cases, hardly planned at 
all. Our vocational guidance courses have been largely our- 
selves, speaking from our own limited experience and obser- 
vation. At any rate, I myself was conscious of this limitation 
in the vocational course which I offered, and this self-analysis 
caused me to set myself the task of studying the problem seri- 
ously with the purpose of improving the method and content of 
the course. 

One is never wholly satisfied with a course he gives, I trust, 
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but I have as a result of my really earnest effort worked out 
what I regard as a tentatively satisfactory answer to my ques- 
tion, ““What should a course in vocational guidance for jour- 
nalism students contain?’ My remarks here, which are posed 
by this question, are to be taken as a summary of the answer I 
made when I asked it of myself, and they are not to be taken 
as implying that they answer the question as you individually 
or collectively may put it to yourselves. 

The course is offered as a beginning course in our journal- 
ism curriculum. Our students take no other course at the time 
they take the vocational guidance course, which at first we 
called “‘Pre-journalism Lecture,” but which in future shall be 
known as ‘“‘Journalism Vocations.’ They have elected jour- 
nalism, they tell me, for every reason good or bad that a 
teacher of journalism ever heard — because they like to write, 
because they like advertising, because they want to be sports 
writers, because they want to be authors, because they have had 
a taste of it in high school and liked it, because the other 
courses have stiffer requirements in science; these and almost 
as many other reasons as there are students to give them. They 
have the most naive notions of the field of journalism, most of 
them, but without exception they are eager to learn — and 
willing to unlearn. They are clay in one’s hands. One feels 
his responsibility toward them now as one may never again feel 
toward them in later and more advanced courses. But work- 
ing with them, fresh stuff and unspoiled as they are, affords a 
satisfaction in creative effort that calls into being the artist 
that is innate in every teacher. 

The beginning student in journalism wants to discover the 
latent opportunities in the field of journalism and he wants to 
understand the correlations between the journalism that he sees 
as his future career and the journalism curriculum or course 
that is designed to prepare him for that career. The journal- 
ism instructor wants to be sure that the beginner understands 
these things, and he wants, furthermore, to be convinced that 
the beginner, by reason of native ability and previous prepara- 
tion, is qualified to enter upon the serious study of journalism. 
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The course, with its lectures, reading, and exercises, undertakes 
to attain these objectives of the teacher and the beginner. 

On must start with the answer to the question, “What is 
journalism?” To present a description of journalism it is 
necessary to take it apart and piece it together again. I try to 
give an accurate realistic picture, avoiding sentimentality and 
false idealism. The students, I feel, deserve a forthright 
answer to the question, ‘“What is journalism?” As I present 
the pieces — that is, the various separate fields that constitute 
journalistic vocations — I try to answer these questions as they 
pertain to each piece: 

What is its form of organization? 

What are its functions? 

How shall one prepare to work in it? 

What rewards does it offer? 

The journalist as a professional man needs to understand all 
the implications of the art, the business, and the craft, howbeit 
he may stay in the straight and narrow path of editorial work 
on the journalism teacher’s favorite daily newspaper. For 
journalism in America has traveled the long road from individ- 
ualism toward collectivism. A journalist today is as dependent 
upon the close-knit organization which constitutes the entire in- 
dustry of publishing in his country as the city department dwel- 
ler or the operator of a mechanized wheat farm is dependent 
upon the complex organization of twentieth century civiliza- 
tion. Reformers of journalism to the contrary, integration 
continues and will continue, for we live in a machine age. 

Editorial and business departments well understand their 
mutual dependencies. Rival sheets swap news and save great 
waste by eliminating duplication. A cartoonist in Chicago and 
a column writer in New York supply features on a coéperative 
basis to newspapers in most of the English speaking countries 
of the world and even penetrate Latin America and the Orient. 
A publishing house under one management controls daily news- 
papers, general magazines, and trade papers with four million 
readers or more. A chain of dailies spreads itself across the 
continent, and press associations link the news centers of the 
world. 
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Country newspapers form an organization of select county 
seat newspapers to attract national advertising, seeing the suc- 
cess of the organization of select dailies in cities of one hundred 
thousand population. Editorial associations, finding their con- 
vention programs tending toward the reminiscences of gray- 
haired veterans, reorganize, hire up-and-coming state secre- 
taries, and change the name or their organizations to press 
associations. 

Publishers and advertisers join hands in an effort to keep 
circulation figures honest, and advertising agencies and others 
in a national program find that truth in advertising pays. 
Whole industries bound by trade agreements flood the press 
with publicity under the guise of services which no longer fool 
anybody, and Hollywood propaganda gets by none too watch- 
ful editorial eyes along with liberal use of paid advertising. 

What is journalism? 

One may contend with sincerity and a quixotic desire to call 
up the past — usually his own past experience — that journal- 
ism is newspaper reporting and editing, and the only prepara- 
tion for journalism that is deserving the dignity of college 
rank is preparation for reporting and editing news on large 
daily newspapers. His contempt for editorial work on small 
daily newspapers and on country weeklies is expressed in the 
phrase, ‘‘provincial journals.” The business press with its 
two thousand American publications he dismisses, for the busi- 
ness papers, he contends, are only trade papers. The maga- 
zines? They’re quasi-literary, not journalistic. Religous jour- 
nalism, the farm press? None of these, he holds, are truly 
journalistic for all carry the stigma of propaganda. Adver- 
tising, circulation? These are pure commercialism, to his way 
of thinking, and publicity — well, publicity is anathema — a 
betrayal of journalism, its very antithesis. 

Yet a Sancho Panza, graduate of a mushroom school of 
journalism out west, who at 35 has switched allegiance to the 
young giant, radio, and is salting down his fifty thousand 
dollar a year in broadcasting stations while they may be 
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bought cheap, has a more realistic and practical conception of 
journalism. To him journalism is a composite of vocations. 
Already he has been, successively, reporter, city editor, and 
publisher of a small city daily; he has worked circulation and 
sold advertising; he has been in publicity; and he knows busi- 
ness journalism from the outside, having served as a corres- 
pondent for trade papers. To him all of these are journalistic 
and, in a sense, they are all journalism. 

Don Quixote with his insistence upon editorial work on large 
daily newspapers is breaking lances upon machine age wind- 
mills, while Sancho Panza is making the best of the world in 
which he finds himself. Don Quixote is idealistic, impractical, 
in an age with which his whole mental attitude is unsympathetic. 
Sancho Panza drifts with the tide with never a thought of at- 
tempting to turn it back. His ideals are in accord with Walter 
Lippmann’s definition: “Ideals are an imaginative understand- 
ing of that which is desirable in that which is possible.” 

Graduates of schools of journalism veer to Sancho Panza’s 
point of view despite the quixotic influence of a few teachers 
of journalism. Their training, true enough, is for editorial 
work on newspapers. This, in fact, is the core of journalistic 
training in schools of journalism. To many, however, training 
for editorial work is but preparation for some other journal- 
istic vocation. 

The beginner in journalism may as well learn this at the 
start. Already he must have an inkling of the truth, for he 
cannot have failed to have been impressed by commercial as- 
pects of the profession. I am not one to say that the college 
or university is justified in sponsoring schools of journalism 
that turn out students who have been taught to venerate jour- 
nalistic rackers — publicity mills, so to speak — but I believe 
any beginner in journalism should receive an adequate descrip- 
tion of everything that goes by the name of journalism. Fur- 
thermore, I believe it to be the duty of the school of journalism 
to offer courses which will fit students to practice their profes- 
sion in a society that is dominated by commercialism — since 
they will have to live and work in such a society. 
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I spend the first two or three weeks on the publishing field 
as a whole. I describe journalism as a profession, a business, 
an art, a science, a trade, a craft, a game — for to every per- 
son in journalism it is one or more of these, according to his 
point of view, but in the end I try to impress upon the class 
that while there is much of business in it, the professional ap- 
proach is both desirable and possible. In this connection I 
point out the achievements of men and women who have 
studied journalism in American colleges and universites — es- 
pecially our own graduates, of course, because of their news 
interest to the present generation of students in our college. In 
these first weeks, too, I cite the growth of the industry that sup- 
ports the profession of journalism which, in a general way, is 
an index to the opportunities that the field affords. Then, be- 
fore going into the details of work of any specific kind, I ana- 
lyse our curriculum, showing how it enables a student to gain 
those much debated qualifications for journalism, background 
and technical training. 

Approximately half of the course is given over to a descrip- 
tion of newspaper and press association editorial work. The 
daily newspaper in its nost complex organization comes first — 
the work of reporters, leg men, assignment men, rewrite men, 
desk men, editorial writers, and executives. Then a shorter 
time is given to the work of press associations and syndicates, 
and following this a description of the community newspaper. 
In each field, as I have already indicated, the same general 
scheme is followed: first, the organization of the working unit, 
usually accompanied with an organization chart; second, the 
function of the unit as a whole and the functions of each part; 
third, preparation, with emphasis upon courses in college which 
should be helpful; and fourth, the rewards, both the kind that 
are called satisfactions and the kind that may be stated in 
definite monetary values. 

Not much is said of the business side of journalism in the 
first half of the course. The principal exception is in consider- 
ation of the community newspaper, which must be considered 
as an editorial-business-mechanical entity if it is considered at 


all. 
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Journalistic fields which constitute attractive careers in con- 
nection with editorial work on periodicals are next considered. 
These come in the order of the business press, the agricultural 
press, and the magazine. Here, with the exception of the field 
of agricultural journalism, I have found not much secondary 
material, and I have been obliged to go direct to sources. An 
astonishing amount of material has been published on editorial 
work connected with the newspaper, much of which is need- 
lessly repeated in volume after volume. But the periodical 
field is almost virgin soil — soil which I hope researchers in 
journalism soon will cultivate. 

The absence of secondary sources is also evident in the field 
of photography and art, the field which I next undertake to 
describe. My material to date has been collected pretty largely 
from articles in Editor & Publisher and Publisher’ Service, 
and from newspaper and magazine artists and photographers. 

Following a consideration of the several editorial fields | 
have mentioned, advertising, itself many courses, is undertaken. 
I divide it into these classifications — advertisng agency work; 
advertising department, manufacturing service, or wholesale 
organization; retail advertising; and advertising work on pub- 
lications. There is plenty of material here to last for many 
weeks, though we try to cover it in two or three. It merges 
naturally into circulation, which is a sister field. We try to 
take circulation in two or three class periods. 

Publicity belongs no special place — maybe not at all, but 
on this point we may not linger — so I put it after advertisng 
and circulation. It has both editorial and business aspects and 
can hardly be understood until editorial and business functions 
are well in mind. Needless to say, I give some time to a con- 
sideration of its ethical aspects. 

Free-lance writing is another no-man’s-land of journalism. 
In my course it follows publicity, which is a kind of free-lance 
endeavor. The literature here is plentiful. At least four cur- 
rent magazines — maybe more — tell how to write for money, 
and books and magazine articles on the subject are plentiful. 

Women in journalism get special consideration, although | 
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touch upon woman’s place in the separate fields as well. But 
the problem, especially as it applies to the undergraduate 
woman student of journalism, seems to merit particular atten- 
tion. Women, if properly directed at the start, may avoid 
many a snare that awaits the woman prepared for fields of 
journalism that cannot or will not receive her. 

Two fields of journalism, religious journalism and labor 
journalism, receive some attention. These fields seem almost 
to lie outside the field of journalism in a society dominated by 
business, yet each has a propagandic aspect which is akin to 
publicity, and publicity certainly belongs to business. The em- 
phasis, however, is different in religious journalism and labor 
journalism from the emphasis in publicity. In the former a 
cause — religion, or the labor movement — is represented. In 
the latter there is a client whose commercial interests are repre- 
sented. These two fields belong somewhat apart from all 
other fields. 

Toward the end of the course I attempt a summary and a 
forecast. The student now is expected to look upon all the 
fields as comprising one great field. But he is not to lose sight 
of the special part which interests him most. The glories of the 
past and the present of journalism are dwelt upon, for by the 
past one may be aided somewhat to see the future. In this 
connection radio and television are given some attention — as 
much as they seem at present to deserve. 

Students are given writing assignments. These are designed 
to familiarize students with the literature and terminology of 
journalism, to form newspaper and magazine reading habits, 
and to learn the rudiments, through imitation, of journalistic 
style. Two of us, a colleague and myself, take the students in 
conference two times during the course. We size them up for 
personality traits. In the meantime I have caused to be com- 
piled a rather complete record of each student’s background. 
I find out all about his scholastic record to date and obtain his 
percentile rank according to the college intelligence tests. Such 
facts as his high school or family connections with journalism 
are significant as are many others, each of which is recorded. 
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The degree of a student’s interest in and perception of the 
field of journalism as presented in class, the degree of his in- 
telligence as manifested in working out assignments, along with 
an estimate of his personality, mental capacity, and background, 
determine his rating in the course. If I am sure that it would 
be unfair to the student, to the profession of journalism, and 
to society to urge him seriously to prepare for and, ultimately, 
to enter journalism, I feel that I am justified in “weeding him 
out.” 








A COMMUNICATION 
By ALsert SHAW 


Editor of the American Review of Reviews 


I appreciated your invitation to attend the Annual Conven- 
tion of the Teachers of Journalism, and I should have accepted 
it but for circumstances which made it impossible for me to be 
absent from home at this time. 

I believe it is fully thirty-five years since I responded to an 
invitation to give an evening address at Madison, Wisconsin, 
before the Legislature and the State University. My subject 
was the teaching of journalism, and the services that a univer- 
sity or college could perform in extending hospitality to young 
newspaper men and women who had found in their practical 
experience that they needed more background of reading, 
study, and contacts with the methods and objects of historical, 
economic, literary, and scientific research. 

I had decided upon newspaper work as a life occupation 
while still a student in a western college, and I had done every- 
thing that I could to prepare myself for that kind of work. 
Besides general reading, I had given laborious attention to the 
technical study of English, and could have made my living as 
a proof-reader when I left college. With rather unusual 
opportunities for beginning on a daily paper in the city, I chose, 
after half a year’s investigation, to learn every detail of a 
country newspaper ofice — from setting type, making up a 
form, running presses and other mechanical matters, to can- 
vassing for local advertising, handling subscription business, re- 
porting local news, and in due time to the editorial discussion 
of county, state, and national affairs. A small investment of 
money afforded the opportunity to learn these things on my 
own responsibility. 

Two or three years of that work gave me a practical train- 
ing which has been of constant value to me for half a century 
since. I determined to do some intensive reading in history, 
economics, and public affairs, and went to the Johns Hopkins 
University at Baltimore, partly in order to be near Washing- 
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ton. I kept up newspaper writing while in the university, car- 
ried off a degree of Doctor of Philosophy without having uni- 
versity degrees as an object, and went to the Minneapolis 
Tribune, with which paper I had previously formed a connec- 
tion, to write the political editorials of the Blaine-Cleveland 
campaign of 1884, and to remain in charge of the editorial 
page for a number of years, interrupted by periods of residence 
in Europe, and much general writing on political subjects. 

Exactly forty years ago, I came to New York to establish 
the American Review of Reviews; and during these four dec- 
ades I have never ceased to think of myself as a newspaper 
man. Most of my best helpers have been men and women of 
newspaper training, and several of them have had the benefit 
of work in your Schools of Journalism, or have had instruction 
of an equivalent kind. When I made the Wisconsin address, 
let us say thirty-five years ago, I had a wide acquaintance 
among newspaper men, old and young, in all parts of the coun- 
try. I realized that the younger ones needed to understand and 
feel that they were engaged in work that had dignity and public 
value. They especially needed certain periods — if only three 
months at a time — away from the newspaper offices, to be 
spent where they could study and think, and get their intellect- 
ual bearings. 

I do not know just how many Schools of Journalism, or col- 
lege departments devoted to that field of effort, you now have 
upon your complete list. My own list, obtained through the 
courtesy of one of our institutions here, is beyond two hundred 
in number. Remembering, as I do, that when I made my ap- 
peal for an advanced school for young journalists at Madison 
there was nothing of the kind anywhere in the country, I have 
only to say that our educational institutions have opened their 
doors to the ‘fourth estate” more generously than I could 
have thought possible in my own time. 

Of course we all know that /earning is much more important 
than teaching. That is to say, the young worker must use his 
own brains. He must have industry, and not be defeated by 
the feeling that the drudgery of his calling is less worthy and 
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dignified than the drudgery of other pursuits. For success in 
any calling, there must be some measure of energy and initi- 
ative, and something of that constant faith which feeds the fires 
of enthusiasm. In its very nature, newspaper work makes its 
servants public-minded. In perhaps no other calling is the 
sense of public service so unremitting. 

I have in my long years of experience had the opportunity to 
encourage one man and another, who had grown fatigued and 
disheartened under the strain of metropolitan newspaper re- 
porting, to try the effect of going to a comparatively small 
place, emerging as a recognized personality, editing the local 
paper for the welfare of a town or a county, and bringing all 
the best possibilities of the neighborhood to a focus in the of- 
fices of a sympathetic, intelligent, and versatile editorship of 
this local sheet. I have seen more successes of this kind than 
failures. I have also seen some brilliant Doctors of Medicine 
renew their happy zest for life by leaving the city and taking 
up country practice. There should be migration both ways 
between city and country journalism. 

I think that every man or woman connected with the Ameri- 
can press — whether in smaller or larger places — should aim 
at thoroughness in some lines of writing, whether politics, in- 
dustrial economics, agriculture, education, or the arts of home 
and neighborhood life. But also I think that there should be 
sympathy enough to help the newspaper worker develop versa- 
tility — so that he may be fitted to report with accuracy and 
with understanding upon a widely varied set of human interests. 

Within the newspaper office itself, there should be greater 
opportunity to play across departmental lines. The business 
office may at times be best recruited from the editorial rooms. 
The advertising department in some offices has ethical stand- 
ards higher than those of the editorial writers. Getting out a 
good newspaper is a co-operative affair, and there should be a 
sense of fellowship among all those who have part in an enter- 
prise so creative, and so marvelous, as the making of news- 
papers and their distribution to a nation like ours, that lives 
upon the pabulum that feeds its intelligence, and relies more 
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than any other nation in the world upon the character and the 
quality of its newspapers. 

And thus I congratulate you heartily upon the growing con- 
fidence with which the newspaper men of the country are now 
looking upon your work as teachers of journalism. 














PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN AS- 
SOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND DE- 
PARTMENTS OF JOURNALISM 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Boston UNIVERSITY, DECEMBER 31, 1930. 


SECRETARY’S RECORD OF THE 
CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism was called to order by President Eric W. 
Allen (Oregon) at 9:20 a. m. Wednesday morning, December 31, 1930, 
in the Hotel Brunswick, Boston, Massachusetts. The following mem- 
ber institutions were represented: Columbia University (J. W. Cun- 
liffe, Charles P. Cooper), University of Illinois (Lawrence W. Mur- 
phy), University of Iowa(Fred J. Lazell), Louisiana State University 
(M. G. Osborn), University of Minnesota (Ralph D. Casey, Robert 
W. Desmond), University of Missouri (Frank L. Martin), University 
of Nebraska (Gayle C. Walker), Northwestern University (W. R. 
Slaughter), Ohio State University (Osman C. Hooper), University of 
Oklahoma (H. H. Herbert), University of Oregon (Eric W. Allen), 
Stanford University (Everett W. Smith), Syracuse University (J. O. 
Simmons), University of Wisconsin (Willard G. Bleyer, Grant M. 
Hyde). Indiana, Kansas, Kansas State Agricultural College, Michigan, 
Texas, and Washington were not represented. Montana’s proxy for 
the meeting was held by Minnesota. A number of representatives of 
non-member institutions were present. 

Martin (Missouri) moved that the minutes of the 1929 convention, 
as they appear in the March, 1930, number of the JouRNALISM Quar- 
TERLY, be approved. The motion, seconded by Murphy (Illinois), was 
carried, 

President Allen announced a ruling that the committee (Cunliffe, 
Bleyer, Martin), appointed in 1929 to take charge of the JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, is a joint committee of this association and the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism, and will have full control of 
the magazine with power to fill vacancies on the staff until replaced by 
action of the convention or otherwise. Osborn (Louisiana) moved that 
the joint committee on the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY be continued with 
full power over the publication until the 1931 conventions of the associ- 
ations. The motion, seconded by Martin (Missouri), was approved. 
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Appointment of committees was announced as follows: Auditing, Des- 
mond (Minnesota), Osborn (Louisiana), Will (Columbia) ; nomin- 
ations, Lazell (Iowa), Cooper (Columbia), McKenzie (Washington) ; 
resolutions, Casey (Minnesota), Murphy (Illinois), Smith (Stanford) ; 
committee to confer with similar committees from the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, the National Editorial Association, and the 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism, Allen, (Oregon), 
Bleyer (Wisconsin), Martin (Missouri). 

Dean Allen read his presidential address, entitled ‘Medical Schools, 
Law Schools, and Schools of Journalism.” The address was favorably 
commented upon by several members, who expressed the opinion that 
President Allen had produced a notable contribution to the literature 
otf education for journalism. 

The discussion turned upon the procedure to be followed by the com- 
mittee appointed to confer with committees of the newspaper associations 
and the teachers’ organization. Bleyer (Wisconsin) suggested that the 
Principles of Education for Journalism, adopted in 1924, might well 
form the basis of the preliminary discussions of the committee. Presi- 
dent Allen felt that details of an administrative nature should not be 
taken up during the first year of the committee’s deliberations. Martin 
(Missouri) raised the question of how much power was to be delegated 
to the committee representing the association. Murphy (lIllinois) 
moved that the association’s committee, in codperating in the deliber- 
ations of the joint committee, be authorized to represent the association, 
submitting as a basis of discussion the principles embodied in the state- 
ment of 1924, and be instructed to report back to the association at its 
1931 meeting. The motion, seconded by Cunliffe (Columbia), was 
unanimously approved. 

The report of F. L. Mott, editor of the JouURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
was presented in his absence by Lazell (Iowa), as follows: 

FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE JOURNALISM QUARTERLY FOR 1930 


Receipts 
American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism . $ 500.00 
Butler University . . : so koe. as eee oe eee 100.00 
48 subscriptions at $3. 00 . ate ee ue. Oi de Ae ee nate 144.00 
oe tti‘é éit*s*C*d | ee a a 105.60 
6 SGN a eek Se TOON ree TOL 8. 12.00 
ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 6.90 
Advertising . . ee oe i ee 258.83 
American Association of Teadinin of Jourmaliom. . + «© « e« 309.16 


———_ 


Total receipts $1,436.49 
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Expenditures 

Printing and wrapping QUARTERLY . . . . . «. « « « $4,255.85 
ee: 6h U6UhLthCUc hl ehlUhh lh hl hlUc hl hl hl lh hl el 44.70 
ieee lw ll tl lCU Sl Uhl DUC ll lUmhlUlm hU CU CU 10.80 
ns > es we eee oem ee ee 17.98 
Stamps ow cin: Serene. uceiimenie Da lk.) tie, eek ea ee 57.00 
QUARTERLY peste Sujet ee ee a eee ene Fo” 10.00 
Cae sock hl Ul hl hl hl lll lk hl 25.80 
eas. ss le ae el UU Ce eee ee ae ed 5.60 
Telegrams. oe ee ae ON ee ae a a ae 8.76 

i OO 


Several matters covered in the above report call for explanation. The Ameri- 
can Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism made an appropri- 
ation at its Baton Rouge meeting of $500 for promotion and for the pro- 
duction of the QUARTERLY in a new format. Butler University made a special 
gift for the same purposes of $100. The price was fixed at $3 per year to all 
subscribers except members of the Association of Teachers of Journalism, $2 of 
whose membership fee is applied to the support of the QUARTERLY. Subscription 
agencies deduct 20 per cent of this subscription price, and about one-half of our 
non-member subscriptions have been handled through agencies. A few renewals 
were accepted at $2 because that had formerly been the price of libraries. No 
subscriptions are at present being accepted at that rate. 

The mailing list of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY for December was 379, divided 
as follows: 


Members eG ee ae ea et ee ee 
Libraries . : 55 
Non-members (chiefly auahen of the inden Society a angeges 

Editors) “oS a ee ee a ee ee ee a a 51 
Complimentary and exchange . . e 21 
Members of the American Association - Schools _ ‘Depeonnaate a 

ES 6 ee Oe ae ewe Oe eee. ee 20 
Autos"s QO ss tw Fe ee ee ee 25 
Copies to publishers of books sodamed . je le he Oe Wate oe 8 

eer. 55 « + «se «¢ 8 se ee © © + hl Ue 


Advertising receipts were somewhat above our expectations this year, but for 
December we were unsuccessful in securing any advertising. 

The cost of printing the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY is believed to be very reason- 
able, 

In the expenditures are included items which belong to the promotion cam- 
paign undertaken in February of this year. These items total somewhat over 
$100. Following are the main steps in the promotion campaign which we put 
on for the QuARTERLY: (1) Letters to book publishers asking for books in the 
field of journalism for review; (2) letters to heads of schools and departments 
asking for research papers and news notes for the Quarterly; (3) a form letter 
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sent to the registrars of all colleges and universities which were not represented 
on the Bleyer list of personnel in schools and departments, or on the Editor and 
Publisher yearbook list (about 500 letters); (4) a prospectus for the March 
number of the QUARTERLY in the shape of a form letter and a sample printed 
cover, sent to a list made up from the replies of registrars, plus the Bleyer and 
Editor and Publisher lists, and comprising about 650 teachers of journalism in 
American colleges and universities; (5) letters to heads of schools and depart- 
ments asking them to make their staffs 100 per cent members of the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism; (6) form letter to 125 leading libraries; 
(7) form letter to the Society of Newspaper Editors, enclosing prospectus; (8) 
letters to book publishers soliciting advertising for the QuARTERLY; (9) form 
letter to subscribers following the publication of the March issue asking them 
to make suggestions, to write advertisers, and to get libraries to subscribe. In 
addition to the above, a great many personal letters in regard to various matters 
pertaining to the QUARTERLY were written. Altogether well over two thousand 
pieces of mail were sent out before April 1. Since that time, two letters have 
been sent out, one to the American Association of Teachers of High School 
Journalism, and one to the American Society of Newspaper Editors. The mem- 
bership roll furnished me was doubled by the February-March campaign. 
The following budget is suggested: 





Expenses 
Printing and wrapping QUARTERLY . . . . . . $1,300.00 
ee. +6 6 ££ se & © wy i» ‘s “Se “ee ae G 20.00 
ee 8 . sg &® 6S, Se ee ea we 5.00 
Stamps. . . ee ee ee soca | ae i 20.00 
QUARTERLY oa S ee oe coe ee See OO ae 10.00 
ee 2 + « - . + » «es Be ee 8.00 
ts ok po ae Se ee ae A Nee ae ee 10.00 
a ee ee ee ee ee 25.00 $1,398.00 
Receipts 
Eee ee ee ee eee 
Advertising income . . ° » <4 175.00 
American Association of Schools _ Dement of 
Dé a a a Oe ar Sa ee ee 320.00 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism. . . 400.00 $1,170.00 
a ee ee ee er er en $ 228.00 


The deficit indicated in these figures can be taken care of from the unused bal- 
ance of $320 in the American Association of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism treasury. There is a similar unused balance of the QuARTERLY’s share 
of 1930 dues in the American Association of Teachers of Journalism, which 
amounts to $90.84. It is believed it will not be necessary to build up.a new 
mailing list or to spend any considerable sums in promotion for 1931. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. L. Mort, 
Editor, JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 
December 15, 1930. 
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Professor Lazell supplemented the report with a statement of the 
dificulties under which Dr. Mott had carried on his duties as editor, 
on account of ill health during the latter part of the year. Cunliffe 
(Columbia) moved that Lazell be asked to convey to Mott the sympa- 
thy of members of the association, with the hope that he will be able 
to continue his labors as editor. The motion, seconded by Smith (Stan- 
ford), was unanimously approved. Cunliffe (Columbia) moved that 
the report on the QUARTERLY be accepted. The motion, seconded by 
Martin (Missouri), was approved. 

Martin (Missouri) reported informally for the committee in charge 
of the QUARTERLY. Casey (Minnesota) requested that members see 
that copies of the bulletins of state press associations be sent to him regu- 
larly for use in connection with the bibliographies published in the 
QuaRTERLY. He also asked that he be notified of the appearance of 
articles in magazines of limited circulation and in publications of foreign 
origin, 

Martin (Missouri) moved the adoption of a recommendation to the 
committee on the QUARTERLY requesting that it indicate to Mott that 
the association is deeply appreciative of his work as editor, and that it 
wishes him to continue in that capacity for the coming year. The motion, 
seconded by Walker (Nebraska), was unanimously approved. 

Martin (Missouri) moved that the proceedings of this association and 
those of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism be pub- 
lished as a supplement to the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, that the editor 
of the QUARTERLY be authorized also to publish as reprints from the 
supplement the presidential address of Dean Allen, the address by Dr. 
Bleyer, and such other material of importance as may be considered 
suitable by the executive committee, and that the executive committee be 
authorized to vote sufficient funds from the association’s treasury to 
meet the costs of such publication. The motion, seconded by Smith 
(Stanford), was approved. 

The meeting then adjourned for luncheon. A number of the dele- 
gates attended a luncheon in the interests of Kappa Tau Alpha, national 
fraternity honoring high scholarship in journalism, presided over by 
Martin (Missouri) and Murphy (Illinois). 

The convention was called to order at 2 o'clock p. m. by President 
Allen. The annual report of the secretary-treasurer was presented by 
Herbert (Oklahoma), as follows: 


Before his retirement as secretary-treasurer for 1929, C. E. Rogers prepared the 
minutes of the 1929 meeting, which were published in the March, 1930, issue 
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of the JouRNALIsM QuaARTERLY. Mr. Rogers also sent letters of notification to 
the heads of those schools and departments reported at the 1929 meeting by the 
Council on Education as not fulfilling in every respect the requirements for mem- 
bership in the association. (This letter was in some cases a formality, as the 
representatives of five of the departments cited were present at the 1929 meeting 
and made corrections or explanations of the findings in the council’s rport. In 
only three cases— Columbia, Indiana, and Syracuse—did the present secre- 
tary-treasurer receive replies to the letter of notification.) 

Following is a summary of the activities of the present secretary-treasurer 
during the year: 

(1) Mimeographed copies of the proceedings of the thirteenth annual con- 
vention of the association were sent out to each member of the organization. 

(2) The remaining copies of the booklet containing the association constitu- 
tion, printed in 1927, were brought down to date by the expedient of printing 
correction slips containing the amendments adopted at the 1929 meeting and 
pasting them in the booklets. A number of copies of the constitution were sup- 
plied to institutions and persons who called for them. 

(3) Following a suggestion offered at the 1929 meeting, the secretary-treas- 
urer, in connection with the sending of statements for annual dues, made a re- 
quest for voluntary contributions to the support of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 
The Universities of Missouri, Kansas, Minnesota, Oregon, and Montana, Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, and Northwestern University responded with 
contributions aggregating $85, as set forth in the treasurer’s report. Other mem- 
bers expressed interest in the plan, but for a number of reasons could not see 
their way clear to contribute to the fund. The money raised for this purpose has 
not yet been required in the publication of the QUARTERLY. 

(4) From the previous year the officers of the association, together with those 
of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism, inherited an unsettled 
account amounting to $193.11 for part of the printing expense of the JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY in 1929. Disposition of the matter was difficult because of con- 
fusion as to past obligations of the teachers’ association to the QUARTERLY, and as 
to the extent to which such obligations had been met. The bill was approved 
by the editor of the QUARTERLY of last year, and since the association still lacked 
$122.50 of having paid its apportionment of $320 per year toward the support of 
the magazine, the payment of $122.50 was authorized and made. The balance 
of $70.61 was later paid by the teachers’ association, and the printing company 
acknowledged payment in full of the account. 

(5) Pursuant to action at the 1929 convention, providing that certain amend- 
ments to the constitution of the association, proposed by Dean Walter Williams 
in 1927 and again in 1929, but of which only one had been disposed of by 
adoption, be made a special order of business at the 1930 meeting, the secretary 
sent copies of the remaining amendments to the members of the association. The 
amendments had previously been submitted according to constitutional require- 
ments, and the copies mailed this year were sent as a matter of information. 

(6) During the year a question arose as to the intent of a motion adopted 
at the 1929 meeting authorizing the use of “existing funds in the treasury to the 
amount of $500 for the publication of the QUARTERLY. This question was as to 
whether this amount was in addition to, or inclusive of, the customary grant of 
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$320 per year to the QuARTERLY. The matter was submitted to the members of 
the special committee on the QUARTERLY, and President Allen, acting with the 
consent of the committee, ruled that the association “intended to appropriate $500 
as a fund to be drawn on for the QUARTERLY in addition to the present existing 
appropriation of $80 a number.” The management of the QUARTERLY has been 
conducted, however, in such a manner that the editor has found it necessary to 
call for only $500 of the total appropriation of $820 for the year 1930. At the 
present time there stands in the treasury of the association to the credit of the 
QuARTERLY the sum of $320, not to mention the $85 in contributions by members 
during the year. The disposition of the latter fund is a matter to be settled. It 
is obviously not to be regarded as a part of the $500, since that grant was des- 
cribed as from “existing funds in the treasury.” 


FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1930 


Receipts 
Balance shown by 1929 report. . . ti~21k =~ ae 
1929 annual dues, University of Michigan re, er ae 20.00 
Interest earned to January 10,1930 . . . . . -« 5.67 
1930 annual dues, nineteen members, at $20 each. . . 380.00 
University of Missouri, for support of QUARTERLY . . 30.00 
University of Kansas, for support of QUARTERLY. . . 10.00 
University of Minnesota, for support of QUARTERLY . . 10.00 
Northwestern University, for support of QUARTERLY . . 5.00 
University of Oregon, for support of QUARTERLY . . . 10.00 
State University of Montana, for support of QUARTERLY . 10.00 
Kansas State Agricultural pasos for support of 
QUARTERLY . . ui ls ek ee Te 10.00 
Interest earned to July 1, 1930. ea eee 12.16 $1,585.40 
Expenditures 
1930 
Feb. 15 F. L. Mott, special grant to JoURNALISM 
QUARTERLY .. . , - «+ §$ 500.00 


June 20 Flanigan-Pearson Company, tates on Quasrany 
ts 6 «+ * + *¢ + + lf 122.50 622.50 


Balance on hand, December 29, 1930 . . . . $ 962.90 
(Dues from Stanford and Syracuse not received at the time this report was 
prepared. ) 

Account With JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, 1930 
Customary grant of $80 per issue to support of the 


0 ee 
Special grant made at 1929 annual eatin of the 
association . . . ° . —— 500.00 


Receipts from special online to went of the 
ee 6 kee ke + ee ee 85.00 $ 905.00 
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Feb. 15 Paid F. L. Mott on JoURNALISM QUARTERLY 
ee oi ee $ 500.00 


Balance unpaid, December 29, 1930. . $ 405.00 
H. H. Hersert, Secretary-Treasurer, 1930. 
Approved, December 30, 1930: 
Rosert W. Desmonp, 
M. G. OsBorn, 
ALLEN S. WILL, 
Auditing Committee. 


PROPOSED BUDGET FOR 1931 
Estimated Receipts 
On hand, January 1,1931. . .  .-.s « « ae 
1930 dues unpaid (Stanford, ry “et hl aes See 40.00 
gg ee ee eee ee 15.00 
1931 dues of twenty-one members. . . . «1+. - 420.00 $1,437.90 


Estimated Expenditures 
1930 customary grant to the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. . $ 320.00 
1930 receipts from special contributions for the QUARTERLY $5.00 
1931 customary grant to the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. . 320.00 
Current expenses of the association, 1931. . . . . 50.00 775.00 


Estimated balance on hand, December 31, 1931 ‘ $ 662.90 


Cunliffe (Columbia) moved that the report be accepted and that the 
thanks of the association be extended to the secretary-treasurer for his 
work during the year. The motion, seconded by Walker (Nebraska), 
was approved. 

Martin (Missouri) presented for consideration six proposed constitu- 
tional amendments which had been made a special order of business for 
the 1930 convention. Amendment 3, to omit the fifth subsection of 
Article 3, Section 3, and to authorize the secretary to renumber subsec- 
tions if necessary after the association has disposed of all amendments, 
and Amendment 4, to substitute new wording for the sixth subsection 
of Article 3, Section 3, were, at Martin’s request, withdrawn from con- 
sideration at this meeting. 

Amendment 5 was read as follows: 

“Amend the fifteenth subsection of Article 3, Section 3, by substitu- 
ting the following: ‘Fifteenth — A complete course in preparation for 
journalism shall have been organized in accordance with this section and 
the professional courses outlined shall have been given for at least three 
academic years in accordance with this section before an institution 
shall be eligible for membership.’ ” 
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Martin (Missouri) moved that Amendment 5 be adopted. The mo- 
tion, seconded by Murphy (Illinois), was unanimously approved. 

In answer to a question from the floor, President Allen ruled that 
changes in the constitution resulting from the adoption of amendments 
would not take effect until the close of this meeting. 

Amendment 6 was read, as follows: 

“Amend Section 5 of Article 3 by inserting in the fifth line of page 
five before the word ‘two-thirds’ the following: ‘a majority of the 
members of the council on Education and of,’ so that said section shall 
read: ‘Section 5. Applications for membership shall be filed in writing 
with the chairman of the Council on Education for Journalism at least 
60 days in advance of the meeting at which the vote on application is to 
be taken, and shall be accompanied by five copies of a statement showing 
how the institution is complying with the requirements for membership. 
Recommendations on all applications for membership shall be made by 
the Council on Education for Journalism to the association at its an- 
nual meeting. A favorable vote of a majority of the members of the 
Council on Education and of two-thirds of the members of the associ- 
ation shall be required for the election of new members.’ ” 

Martin (Missouri) moved that Amendment 6 be adopted. The mo- 
tion, seconded by Osborn (Louisiana), was unanimously approved. 

Amendment 2 was read, as follows: 

“Amend Article 3, Section 3, second subsection, by substituting in the 
fifth line the words ‘the freshman and sophomore years’ for the words 
‘the freshman year,’ and adding at the close of the paragraph ‘except 
such courses which are also credited toward the bachelor’s degree in 
other departments,’ so that such paragraph shall read: ‘Second — At 
least two years of approved academic work shall be required for admis- 
sion to professional courses in journalism, and no course in journalism 
given in the freshman or sophomore years shall be credited toward the 
requirements for the degree in journalism except such courses as are 
also credited toward the bachelor’s degree in other departments.’ ” 

Martin (Missouri) moved that Amendment 2 be adopted. The mo- 
tion, seconded by Murphy (Illinois), was unanimously approved. 

A recess of five minutes was taken. 

Casey (Minnesota) presented the report of the resolutions committee, 
as follows: 

Resolved, that the association express its appreciation for the hospitality ex- 
tended to it by Boston University, its president, Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, and Dean 


Everett W. Lord of the College of Business Administration, and to Professor 
Harry B. Center of the Department of Journalism. The association also desires 
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to thank Mr. Alfred H. Moorhouse of the Blanchard Printing Company for pro- 
viding the convention programs. 

Resolved, that the association thank Dean Eric W. Allen, its president, for the 
time and thought which he gave to the preparation of the convention program, 
for his skill in facilitating the business and deliberations of the convention, and 
especially, for the preparation of a carefully thought out paper of important sig- 
nificance to the work of American departments and schools of journalism, bring- 
ing together authentic information of great value to an understanding of the 
present and future possibilities of professional training in journalism. 

Resolved, that the association express its appreciation of the editorial capacity 
and judgment of Dr. Frank L. Mott, editor of the JoURNALISM QUARTERLY, in 
establishing the QUARTERLY on a plane comparable to that of the important pro- 
fessional journals in other longer established disciplines. 

Resolved, that the association thank its secretary-treasurer, Professor H. H. 
Herbert, for his efficient and painstaking work as an officer of the association 
during the past year. 

Resolved, that the association express its appreciation of codperation given to 
the schools and departments of journalism in their work during the past year by 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, the National Editorial Association, 
the various state editorial associations, and similar organizations. The associ- 
ation desires particularly to express the hope that such mutually helpful codper- 
ation between the active practitioners of journalism and the teachers will prove 
in the future of continuing value and importance to all groups interested in 
journalism as a professional enterprise, and that committees of these associations 
in such joint deliberations as they may undertake during the next year may un- 
cover additional facts on which we can build our future progress. 

Whereas, it is the sense of this association that a union list of newspaper files 
in the larger libraries of the United States is a prerequisite to adequate study of 
American journalism in its various phases; therefore be it 

Resolved by this association, that the American Library Association, the Ameri- 
can Bibliographical Society, the H. W. Wilson Company, the American Historical 
Association, and other organizations and persons interested be asked to join in 
such a project; and be it further 

Resolved, that the members of this association consult with their librarians 
with a view to codperation in the matter proposed. 


A motion by Murphy (Illinois), seconded by Simmons (Syracuse), 
to adopt the first resolution was approved. A motion by Casey (Minne- 
sota), seconded by Smith (Stanford), to adopt the second resolution 
was approved. A motion by Murphy (Illinois), seconded by Martin 
(Missouri), to adopt the third resolution was approved. A motion by 
Walker (Nebraska), seconded by Slaughter (Northwestern), to adopt 
the fourth resolution was approved. A motion by Osborn (Louisiana), 
seconded by Murphy (Illinois), to adopt the fifth resolution was ap- 
proved. A motion by Osborn (Louisiana), seconded by Murphy (IIli- 
nois), to adopt the sixth and seventh resolutions was approved. 

The association went into executive session to transact further busi- 
ness. 
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The secretary-treasurer requested to be instructed as to further pro- 
cedure with reference to institutions to which notices had been sent cal- 
ling their attention to details in which constitutional requirements for 
membership were not being fulfilled. Cunliffe (Columbia) moved that 
thanks be extended to the former secretary-treasurer for his work in 
sending the letters of notification, and that those cases in which no satis- 
factory answer had been made be referred to the Council on Education. 
The motion, seconded by Martin (Missouri), was approved. 

Cunliffe (Columbia) moved that the incoming president be instructed 
to arrange to hold the 1931 convention of this association on the first of 
the three days to be devoted to the annual meetings of this organiza- 
tion and the American Association of Teachers of Journalism. ‘The 
motion, seconded by Martin (Missouri), was approved. 

Murphy (Illinois) proposed that the association consider a plan for 
awarding annually a medal or other form of distinction to the teacher 
of journalism who makes the most outstanding contribution to the pro- 
fession in teaching or in research. A motion by Cunliffe (Columbia), 
seconded by Smith (Stanford), that the matter be tabled was approved. 

Bleyer (Wisconsin), in presenting the report of the Council on Edu- 
cation as to applications for membership in the association, raised the 
question of whether the organization should adopt a liberal or a con- 
servative policy as to expansion. Martin (Missouri) moved that it is 
the sense of those present that, if the Council on Education has applica- 
tions from institutions which have met the requirements for admission, 
this association is willing to consider a vote upon them. The motion, 
seconded by Murphy (Illinois), was approved. 

Before the recommendations of the Council on Education were pre- 
sented, Lazell (Iowa) submitted the report of the committee on nomin- 
ations, as follows: President, Minnesota (Ralph D. Casey) ; vice-presi- 
dent, Stanford (Everett W. Smith) ; secretary-treasurer, Oklahoma (H. 
H. Herbert); member of Council on Education for five-year term, 
Louisiana (M. G. Osborn), to succeed Kansas (L. N. Flint), with- 
drawn by lot to establish rotation in office. A motion by Lazell (Iowa), 
seconded by Murphy (Illinois), instructing the secretary to cast a unani- 
mous ballot for these officers for the ensuing year was approved. 

Bleyer (Wisconsin), resuming the report of the Council on Educa- 
tion, recommended that a vote be taken upon the applications of Boston 
University, the University of Georgia, the University of Kentucky, 
Marquette University, Pennsylvania State College, and Washington 
and Lee University. Fourteen of the twenty-one members of the as- 
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sociation being in attendance by representative or by proxy, the chair 
ruled that a unanimous vote of these members in favor of the applica- 
tion of any institution would be required for election. The chair fur- 
ther ruled that the executive committee of the association, in case 
of failure at this time to elect to membership any of the applying insti- 
tutions, shall have power in its discretion to coduct a referendum vote 
by mail among all members upon the applications of such rejected insti- 
tutions. 

Murphy (Illinois) moved that the association proceed to a vote by 
ballot upon the applications before it, with the understanding that the 
rulings of the chair, as stated, be observed. The motion, seconded by 
Cunliffe (Columbia), was approved. The ballot resulted in the election 
of Pennsylvania State College and Washington and Lee University. 

Martin (Missouri) moved that the secretary be instructed to notify 
the institutions that had been elected to membership and to inform those 
which had not received a favorable vote that their cases had been refer- 
red to the executive committee. The motion, seconded by Casey (Min- 
nesota), was approved. 

Cunliffe (Columbia) inquired as to the attitude of the association 
toward a survey of instruction in journalism under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. He stated that 
while the foundation is not now financially able to conduct such a sur- 
vey it might within a year’s time be in a position to undertake it. Bleyer 
(Wisconsin) distributed mimeographed copies of a proposed survey of 
the journalistic field which he had formulated in anticipation of such a 
possibility. 

Martin (Missouri) moved that the association go on record as being 
in favor of a survey of the efficiency of instruction in schools and de- 
partments of journalism from the point of view of the demands arising 
in the entire journalistic field, and that Dr. J. W. Cunliffe be requested 
to bring to the attention of the head of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching this action of the association. The mo- 
tion, seconded by Casey (Minnesota), was approved. 

Casey (Minnesota) moved that the association hold its 1931 con- 
vention at the University of Minnesota. The motion, seconded by Os- 
born (Louisiana), was approved. 

Bleyer (Wisconsin), speaking for the Council on Education, called 
attention to the request of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, that this association coéperate in a movement to collect in- 
formation as to teachers of journalism who are interested in obtaining 
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temporary positions on newspapers and other publications in this country 
and abroad. No action was taken on this matter. 

President Allen suggested that a directory of Sigma Delta Chi mem- 
bers would furnish a valuable basis for a survey of economic conditions 
in the journalistic field. Casey (Minnesota) moved that this suggestion 
be transmitted to the national officers of Sigma Delta Chi. The motion, 
seconded by Bleyer (Wisconsin), was approved. 

The convention then adjourned. 

At a meeting of the executive committee (Casey, Smith, Herbert) 
following adjournment, Bleyer (Wisconsin), as chairman of the Coun- 
cil on Education, was requested to prepare statements of the qualifica- 
tions of the four institutions not elected at this meeting, and to conduct 
a referendum vote of these institutions among the twenty-one members 
of the association. 


H. H. Hersert, Secretary-Treasurer, 1930. 

















PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS: MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS, LAW SCHOOLS AND 
SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM 


By Eric W. ALLEN 
University of Oregon 


Not only is it appropriate for us to consider seriously at this 
time the recommendations of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors; it would be inappropriate not to, for it was at 
our own invitation that the Society undertook to interest itself 
actively in journalistic education. An early draft of the paper 
I am about to read was submitted to all the members of the 
Council for Education in Journalism and received their assent, 
but phraseology has since been altered and further statistics 
added. 

The essence of the report of the editors’ society was in two 
suggestions or recommendations: First, that the cultural level 
of journalistic education “be kept high’; and second, that the 
schools develop upon a graduate basis like the schools of medi- 
cine and law. 

Obviously, then, the next step for our association was to 
make an investigation of what the medical and law schools had 
done, and how they had done it, and to lay the facts upon the 
table for further consideration by the editors’ committee and 
by ourselves, That is what this paper attempts to do. 

Several facts emerged at once. 

First, that medical associations and bar associations have 
been enormously helpful through acting along such lines as the 
editors’ society now proposes for itself. 

Second, that Rome was not built in a day; it took the lawyers 
and doctors twenty-five years to do what they have done. 

Third, that in all the professions, besides graduate profes- 
sional work, there is a pre-professional curriculum in the junior 
and senior years that plays an important part. Educational 
theory as well as educational practice both here and in Europe 
favors some degree of professional orientation not later than 
the age of twenty, that is, the beginning of the junior year. 
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This comes out clearly in a study of what has happened in 
law and medicine. 

Fourth, a survey, perhaps annual surveys, ought to be made 
of the financial background of our profession; there are some 
indications that it is not so bad as some recent pessimistic re- 
ports have been interpreted to mean; we need the facts. 

Let us now go back twenty-five years to the time when law 
and medicine undertook to set their houses in order, as we are 
trying to do in journalism today. How, as a matter of actual 
tactics, have these two professions succeeded in raising their 
own level of preparation? How high have they raised it? 
And what are the exact practical means that can be utilized to 
raise a professional school from an undergraduate basis to a 
graduate as the American Society of Newspaper Editors de- 
sires? I shall try to keep myself to the facts and at the same 
time offer reference in the form of foot notes that may be use- 
ful in a more complete study of this question, which it seems 
very clear that someone ought to make. 

Let us first take the medical schools,’ because they offer the 


best picture of a campaign that began on a given date and 
ended with a definite success. It was in 1904 that the American 
Medical Association organized its Council on Medical Educa- 
tion. At that time the number of medical schools was rapidly 
increasing on an inadequate basis, somewhat as courses in jour- 
nalism are increasing today. In 1900 there were 160 such 
schools, sending out 5747 graduates, almost exactly twice as 


1The Journal of The American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, publishes annually a valuable account of the progress of medical edu- 
cation. The last educational number was dated August 16, 1930. The July 
number was also used. The leading authority on this subject is Dr. N. P. 
Colwell, at the above address. 

Higher Education in America, edited by R. A. Kent, with an introduction by 
President L. D. Coffman of Minnesota (Ginn & Co., 1930), contains an up-to- 
date review of education in half a dozen of the professions. 

American Universities and Colleges, edited by David Allan Robertson (Scrib- 
ners, 1928), contains much information and references to much other source 
material, 

Association of American Universities issues annual reports through the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press that contain much valuable matter but less directly to 
the point than those quoted above. 
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many in proportion to population as are being graduated today. 

The first new matriculation standard set up in 1905 included 
graduation from a high school, as an attainable ideal (it was 
not at that time a usual practice), and the first few years of 
the Council’s work had much to do with standardizing high 
schools. In 1914 one year of college work was set up as a 
prerequisite for admittance to a medical school of Class A 
rating; and since 1918, the standard has been two years of 
college work. That is the standard today. 

There are two medical schools in the United States that re- 
quire a degree for entrance, Johns Hopkins and Chicago. 
There are four others that are also on a baccalaureate basis, 
but merely through their ability to pick and choose from a long 
waiting list. These are Harvard in the East, Western Reserve 
in Ohio, and Stanford and Oregon on the Coast. Thirteen 
require three years; fifty-seven require two years. In the mean- 
time the American Medical Association has brought forces 
into play that have cut down the number of medical schools. 
It began by dividing them into A, B, and C classifications, and 
the effort was to eliminate the C school and to aid or compel 
the B school either to rise into the A class or to consolidate with 
some A school. This is now completed. The one hundred 
and sixty A, B, and C Medical schools of 1900 were gradually 
reduced to seventy-six or less than half. These are the A 
schools of today. There are no B’s or C’s. The seventy 
schools which have not seen fit to require full collegiate prepar- 
ation have, however, utilized their power to pick and choose 
among applicants (a consequence of the limitation on the num- 
ber of schools), and of the 4,555 M.D.’s graduated in 1930, 
3169, or about three-fourths, possessed some kind of academic 
degree. (But this does not necessarily imply four years before 
entering — one year’s overlap is often allowed, as in law 
schools. ) 

What is the real meaning of these figures for comparison 
with conditions in journalism ? 

So far as the question of “keeping the general culture high” 
is concerned, these statistics are likely to be deceptive. An 
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important fact that should be taken into consideration is that 
much of the doctor’s undergraduate preparation consists in 
what the doctor calls “laboratory technique”; that is, work in 
chemistry, physics, biology, bacteriology, all directly connected 
with the development of professional skills. For a journalism 
student a course in biology is general culture, but for a doctor 
it is only pre-professional training. The medical schools de- 
sire from the college the equivalent of at least two full years 
of laboratory technique before the student enters his profes- 
sional school. That leaves him for general cultural work not 
connected with his profession only something between a mini- 
mum of no hours, or more usually a minimum of one course in 
English, to a maximum of two years of cultural work. This 
gives the doctor an average of about one-half as much cultural 
work not connected with the technique of his profession as the 
journalism student now receives in our schools of journalism. 
In journalism our usual course consists of the equivalent of one 
full year or less of professional training and at least three years 
of general cultural courses not connected with the techniques 
or the principles of his profession. This full three years of 
general cultural training is to be compared with an average of 
something like a year or a year and a half of cultural work not 
connected with his profession on the part of the young doctor. 
The journalist gets twice as much as the doctor. 

Before proceeding to the law schools and the schools of 
other professions, let us list the practical measures that have 
been employed in raising the cultural and the technical training 
in various professions. The usual motive for such an attempt 
is found to be what the lawyer calls broad grounds of public 
policy. Professions have not succeeded in raising themselves to 
a high plane of professional and cultural education by merely 
asserting that a man will succeed better or make more money 
with a superior education. In no instance, except in journalism, 
has the young man who has sacrificed the best years of his 
youth to prepare himself in the best possible way for his job, 
been thrown into unqualified competition with those more sel- 
fish or less farsighted persons who have refused to make the 
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sacrifice. Rather, a definite effort has been made within the 
professions on broad grounds of public policy to throw ob- 
stacles or tests in the way of those who wish to take the cheaper 
short cuts. The justification is that society and the profession 
profit even more than the student by the general raising of the 
educational level. 

The mechanics used are these, some emphasized more in one 
profession and some in another: 


I. Strengthening the professional organizations and gaining for them 
more power over the personnel of the profession. 

II. Setting up of standards of competency established by law. State 
boards of examiners, etc., which work out in practice to make 
some degree of formal education indispensable. (In numerous 
occupations. ) 

III. Direct legislation requiring such and such educational prepara- 
tion: the statutory requirement of fifteen semester hours in educa- 
tion is one example; twenty-nine states (as another example) 
explicitly require three years’ attendance at law school. 

IV. Limitation of number of schools. (Best example — medicine. ) 

V. Provision of sustaining scholarships until advanced courses become 
popular. (Virtually all academic graduate schools are started 
this way, and most of them continue to lean heavily upon the 
practice. This is the most immediately practicable step in jour- 
nalism. ) 

VI. Building up of public opinion within the profession giving great 
value to the degree. Best example — present tendency of school 
boards to require applicants for high school positions to show an 
M. A. degree representing a five-year course. (Something like 
this, also, could be attempted at once in journalism). 


In the medical profession all six of these devices were em- 
ployed and the doctors seem to have about completed their 
job. I am told by a physician high in the councils of the Associ- 
ation that they do not intend to raise the cultural content of 
medical education above its present plane. They realize its 
cultural inadequacy, but they feel they must not take up more 
of the student’s young manhood years than they do now. Let 
the journalist and the statesman run society; the doctor, he ad- 
mits, is not now and will not be in the future qualified for pro- 
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fessional statesmanship. This man told me that the expecta- 
tion is that in medicine, professional strategy, the finding of 
solutions for such public questions as preventive medicine, gen- 
eral health service, fee schedules, rural coverage, etc., will have 
to be worked out by that portion of the medical profession that 
serves as professors in medical schools. These are receiving 
greater cultural opportunities not planned for the practitioner. 

A reference in the committee’s report to law schools as 
representing purely post-graduate work implies a partial mis- 
understanding similar to that implicit in the reference to medi- 
cal schools. But problems of the law schools are more similar 
to those in journalism. There are in the United States (1930) 
178 law schools.2, These are divided into three classes — full- 
time schools, mixed schools, and part time schools. The best 
schools are the full-time schools. There are seventy-nine — 
of which, however, only eighteen require more than five aca- 
demic years after high school, two years of college and three of 
law. The standard requirement of the American Bar Associ- 
ation and the Association of American Law Schools is two 
years of college work for admittance.* For further details of 
the preliminary non-professional work, we turn now to a pub- 
lication of Columbia University.* 

Of the seventy-nine full-time law schools, which correspond 
to the journalism schools called Class A, or members of our 
Association, only four require a college degree, only nine re- 
quire three years of college work; most of them, fifty-seven, 
require two years. It should be noticed that even those requir- 
ing a degree do not necessarily require four years of collegiate 
academic work because it is customary in many institutions to 
allow the first year in law to count as the last year in the col- 


2 The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching has been report- 
ing almost annually for twenty years on the development in the field of legal 
education. The references used here are: Present Day Law Schools in the United 
States and Canada, by A. Z. Reed (Carnegie Foundation, 1928, Bulletin No. 21) ; 
Annual Review of Legal Education (1929), by A. Z. Reed (Carnegie foundation, 
1930). 

3 Annual Review of Legal Education (1929), pp. 39-40. 

“Summary of Studies in Legal Education, by the Faculty of the Law School, 
Columbia University (December, 1928), p. 31. 
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lege. There are ninety-nine law schools that require less, some 
times much less than two years. Furthermore, the Columbia 
University report states,> “Upon the whole, prevailing expert 
and popular attitudes are against the four-year requirement.” 
The report cites the eight arguments that are advanced in favor 
of a four-year pre-law requirement, weighs them and finds 
them wanting. In fact, the Columbia faculty’s chapter upon 
“At What Time Should Legal Education Begin?” ends with a 
serious discussion of the probable advisability of shoving even 
more technical law down into the senior and junior years. At 
twenty years a man is old enough to begin to think profession- 
ally. The Columbia law faculty seems to advocate for law 
almost exactly what we at present have in journalism, except 
of course, that it contemplates a post-graduate fifth and sixth 
year — which is exactly what we too are anxious to work 
toward. And it also discusses the reasons why certain pro- 
fessional courses and certain cultural courses should be taken 
simultaneously rather than in tandem, and this is exactly what 
we are now doing in journalism. 

It appears, therefore, that if our purpose is to be to increase 
further the cultural and the higher professional (not technical ) 
content of journalistic education, neither law nor medicine at 
present represents anything we cannot easily surpass; in fact, 
so far as cultural content is concerned the schools of journalism 
even now bear the comparison extremely well. They give fully 
twice as much opportunity for broadened culture as do the 
medical schools, and something like fifty per cent more than 
the approved practice among the seventy-nine best law schools. 

There is something to be learned in this connection also 
from those numerous professions which are at present more or 
less on a baccalaureate basis like ourselves — the professions 
of high school teaching, engineering, pharmacy, architecture, 
forestry, business administration, music, etc., but space forbids 
a full treatment. A study, however, should be made. 

There is however, a third group of professions which, if we 
are foresighted enough to take as long a view ahead as the 

5 Ibid., p. 36. 
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doctors did, may give us the benefit of even more valuable ex- 
perience than that of law and medicine. It is that group of 
professions whose advanced training is not organized into 
special schools, but lumped together into an organization called 
the Graduate School. These are unqualifiedly on a basis of a 
seven-year course, and methods and techniques are very thor- 
oughly worked out. The cultural content is high (though their 
professional specialization often begins as early as the fresh- 
man year and often takes a large share of the undergraduate’s 
time — which we are not proposing) — and the professional 
techniques are very adequately prepared for. These are the 
professions of historian, chemist, economist, geologist, biolo- 
gist, mathematician, physicist, philosopher, psychologist, soci- 
ologist, etc. It takes some courage even to hint that a day may 
come perhaps a generation from now, when the newspaper 
editor will be expected to have the same type of fundamental 
competency and adequate training in the general field of public 
affairs that an economist or an expert in monetary science now 
has in his narrower specialty. Even now out of the 3200 
newspaper editors in Germany, 2016 have the Ph.D. degree,® 
which, however, differs somewhat from our Ph.D. We should 
remember, that in 1904 the doctors looked a quarter of a cen- 
tury ahead and were brave enough to envision a magnificent 
progress — and they made it come true. 

Frankly, this little study of the conditions that prevailed in 
medicine and law and the other professions twenty-five years 
ago has left the speaker rather an optimist — not a sure-to- 
happen optimist but a can-be-done optimist. We have now 
reached the point where we can begin to plan. 

We need not be appalled by the disorganized condition of 
the profession. The American Society of Newspaper Editors 
is not now fully representative, but if it really means business 
and demonstrates pertinacity and courage it will furnish the 
necessary focusing point for tremendous moral forces that de- 
sire this country to have an even more socially minded press 
than it has at present — forces that are eager to be mobilized. 

® Quoted from the Sigma Delta Chi Quill. 
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We need not be too much appalled even by the wage situ- 
ation; though those publishers who have met the current de- 
pression by putting on as reporters high school girls at the 
minimum wage allowed by law, are to me a horrible portent of 
social disorganization. And there are some dreadful exam- 
ples lately of the cruel sacrifice of faithful employes in the in- 
terest of high dividends. 

Nevertheless, in speaking of wages, let us face a few facts. 
The income of the average American doctor is about three 
thousand five hundred dollars a year or sixty-seven dollars 
a week.? He earns nothing at all, usually, until he is twenty- 


7 Dr. Harold B. Myers, Associate Dean, University of Oregon School of Medi- 
cine. See also Abstract of Publication Number Six, Committee on Costs of Med- 
ical Care, 910 Seventh Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. This is a survey of 
Shelby County, Indiana. It reports that the physicians’ median income (net) 
there is $3,066. Harvard medical graduates pass the $3500 mark “net, presum- 
ably!” seven to ten years after graduation. (American Medicine and the Peo- 
ple’s Health, Harry H. Moore, Appletons, 1927, p. 145.) Compare this table with 
the journalism graduates of the Pulitzer School, page 69 of Steffler (see note 11), 
and note that the journalist makes more. In New York state the 13,910 doctors 
practicing independently paid tax on a median income of $3,467, and the 6,120 
doctors working for others on a median income of $2,307. (Annual Report New 
York State Tax Commission, 1922, Albany, J. B. Lyon Company, 1923, pp. 508 
and 485.) Teachers College, Columbia University, has a Department of Educa- 
tional Economics that is now studying the earnings of the different professions, 
and we should soon be able to present better statistics than those cited here. This 
Department has just telegraphed the writer, “Your estimate physicians’ income 
($3500) seems a little low. See Medical Economics, March, 1929. We have no 
information which disagrees with your statement of legal earnings.” 

Stevens, H. S., “Survey of the Physician’s Income.” Medical Economics, 
March, 1929, page 14. Shows average net of $5,806. 

Dublin, L. I., “What Price Doctors?” Harper's Monthly Magazine, 115: 767- 
776, November, 1927. Places average at $3,000. Basis of estimate not given. 

Follansbee, G. E., “Doctor Diagnoses the Bills.” Survey, 63: 375-8, January 1, 
1930. 

Frankel, L. K., “Hospital of the Future.” Address delivered before Annual 
Meeting Hospital for Joint Diseases, New York, April 1, 1930. (Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co.) “Questionable if net annual income of average physician 
exceeds $5,000.” 

Rankin, W. S., “Economics of Medical Service.” American Journal of Public 
Health, 19: 359-65, April, 1929. Places average income of physicians at $3,000. 

Vest, W. E., Dollars and Disease. West Virginia Medical Journal, 26: 321-8, 
June, 1930. West Virginia State Medical Association. Medical costs in West 
Virginia. West Virginia Medical Journal, 26: 695-6, November, 1930. 

Dr. M. M. Davis has also written some on this subject and probably his esti- 
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seven or twenty-eight while the journalism graduate goes to 
work at twenty-two, when his expectation of life is forty-three 
years. Reducing the doctor’s average wage by suitable mathe- 
matical methods for his shorter working life and for interest 
and amortization on five thousand dollars additional expenses 
up to twenty-seven or twenty-eight years of age, gives us about 
fifty dollars a week® as what should be the journalist’s average 
equivalent earning power if he is treated with the same degree 
of social justice as the doctor. 

The average lawyer makes not much more than the average 
doctor, probably less.® 

If the doctor is fairly compensated (which he is not) with 
sixty-seven dollars, the average for journalism ought to be fifty 


mate is given in his book, Clinics, Hospitals and Health Centers. Health Insur- 
ance Commission for 1919: net income $3,296 in Chicago; $4,290 in Peoria; 
$2,892 in smaller places. 

A recent study of practices in northeastern New York made by the Albany 
Medical College showed average annual income of $6,600. 

Report of the Assistant Director of the American Medical Association, Bureau 
of Health and Public Instruction on Study of Capital Investment in Medicine 
and the Physician’s Income. Journal of the American Medical Association, 94: 
1587, May 17, 1930. 

Higher figures than most of these are cited in Bulletin on Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities (No. 28 of Office of Education). But these are questionnaire 
returns and it is not clear whether they are net or gross. If net, they are out of 
line with the rest of the evidence so far available. 

8 This problem was submitted both to university mathematicians and to actu- 
aries. It is capable of attack in several different ways, and was worked out 
under several different mathematical theories. The following statement seems to 
hold under all, provided our information as to doctors’ earnings is correct: “If a 
newspaperman were to begin work at the age of 22 at a salary of $25 a week, 
and receive small regular advances in pay until, at the age of 35, he receives $50 
a week, and if he should thereafter continue to receive $50 a week until he dies 
at the age of 65, he will have done as well economically as the average doctor.” 
(C. L. Kelly, Accountant.) I find, however, that this earning power, equivalent 
to the real earning power of the average doctor, is regarded as falling somewhat 
under the averages of the rest of what might be called the educated, white-collar, 
non-proprietor class. 

®Charles E. Carpenter, Dean of the University of Oregon Law School: 
“Throughout the United States it is fully safe to say that the average lawyer 
makes less than $3,500 a year net, even if we eliminate the extremely numerous 
class who have fallen by the wayside and are no longer practicing law.” The 
New York income tax figures, however, hint that the income tax paying lawyer 
may rate above the income tax paying doctor in that state. 
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dollars. The recent statistics of the Inland Press Association,! 
lead one to guess that the average in journalism in the smaller 
cities is considerably lower than this because the salaries below 
this line are so numerous. However, this is only a guess, be- 
cause earnings from correspondence are ignored, and the jour- 
nalists of high earning power, the publishers, and in most cases 
the editors, are omitted from the lists. The prizes the jour- 
nalist looks forward to, in the smaller cities especially, are 
often in the positions ignored in the Lindsay (Inland Press) 
lists, and in ownership. In every state there are newspaper 
geniuses who have rapidly made fortunes out of news. Shall 
we exclude our own most successful members from our own 
statistics ? 

The one bright spot in a dark situation is furnished by the 
journalism school graduates themselves. They certainly look 
as if they were going to surpass this fifty dollar average which 
we are setting up as equitable and far surpass the Lindsay sta- 
tistics. The only good statistics we have are those of the Co- 
lumbia Journalism graduates.11 These are not only doing bet- 
ter, comparative investment considered, than doctors who 
average sixty-seven, but the men graduates passed the equiva- 
lent mark before they had been out of school two years and the 
women when they had been out about four. There is much 
reason for thinking that the graduates of the other schools also 
are raising rather than lowering the general average. I sur- 
veyed my own graduates in April, 1929, and again went over 
the entire list this month with the state field manager, who is 
very conversant with conditions. We concluded that both mean 
and median for those who remained in journalism was over 
fifty dollars,!* and our graduates are still mostly very young. 

We ought to stop dreaming of the fine rich grass in the dis- 
tant pastures of law and medicine, get our feet on the ground 

10 Inland Daily Press Association Bulletin, No. 180, Clinton, lowa, November 
1, 1930. 


11 Columbia Journalism Graduates, a Study of Their Employment and Earn- 
ings. By C. W. Steffler. Columbia University Press, 1926. 


12 For similar data from among lawyers, showing relation of education to suc- 
cess in court, see Harvard Law Review, Vol. 33, p. 168. 
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and realize that the splendid achievements of those two pro- 
fessions in building up true professional schools and raising 
their own level of service to society were attained against the 
same obstacles of poverty and disorganization and rampant 
commercialism that we ourselves face. Their experience 
teaches that if we make a solid study of our problem, and aim 
at an objective that is high enough to be really worth working 
for, and at the same time practical, many powerful forces, per- 
haps at present unsuspected, will come to our aid. 

In our own profession, what would be such an objective? It 
is the production of the socialized, or socially-minded newspa- 
per man, whose economics are sound and accurate, whose views 
on political science are tough-minded, vivid, consistent and real- 
istic, whose sociology is humane but based on regard for evi- 
dence and immune from the contagion of waves of emotional- 
ism, whose history is unsentimental, and who has learned the 
dificult peculiar technique of the high class journalist that en- 
ables him to keep up with the best scientific and humanistic 
thought of his time. These qualities won’t help him much as a 
cub — perhaps even there is some kind of a Gresham’s Law by 
which the inferior tends to drive the superior currency out of 
the market, though I do not think so. At any rate, we must 
unquestionably help him out as much as we can by interweaving 
the processes that build up this type of man and the technical 
training that enables him to hold his own and more than hold 
his own, as our graduates are already doing in competition, 
until he rises to the positions where he will have a better op- 
portunity to demonstrate the value of the broader qualities. 

For producing these broader qualities, the College of Lib- 
eral Arts, by itself as we have it as present, seems fairly futile 
and makes only a half-hearted attempt. Most of these in 
this room were graduated from such liberal arts courses and 
were then suddenly plunged into the terrible social and ethical 
turmoil that constitutes the bitter modern struggle between the 
exploitation of public opinion for selfish purposes and our pro- 
fessional attempt to do justice. Our professors scarcely knew 
that this struggle existed; but it does, and only the right kind 
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of professional (not technical) study of journalism can pre- 
pare the young man to face it steadily and effectively, without 
cynicism and without surrender. 

The other alternative is a year or more of graduate work 
either with or without a professional element in it. Leaving 
out the professional element what do we get? A training that 
is almost exclusively adapted to producing teachers and college 
professors — admirably calculated to wean a man away from 
what Bacon calls “the general counsels and the marshalling of 
affairs” and to make of him a narrow specialist, timid in action. 
The universities themselves are recognizing this defect in their 
advanced training and will welcome a well devised and authen- 
tic attempt to solve the problem. It is preéminently the jour- 
nalist’s problem. A soundly conceived graduate professional 
course combined with a large element of advanced work in the 
social sciences would tend to solve one of the major social prob- 
lems of our confused times. 

The time is exceedingly strategic for entering upon this at- 
tempt. There is an educational ferment active in the social 
sciences which our association and the editors’ committee might 
well unite in studying. The high fences that have hitherto sur- 
rounded each of these fields of social knowledge are coming 
to be looked at with suspicion in all the universities. Until al- 
most the present moment it would have been impossible to offer 
the young man who desired and could afford the best possible 
advanced training for journalism the opportunity of getting 
anything but a special advanced training in economics alone, 
or sociology alone, or government alone, or history alone. A 
graduate course would have been largely wastage for the in- 
tending journalist. Now, however, a great movement is al- 
ready under way for conceiving of all these subjects as parts 
of a single unity — exactly what the journalist needs. We see 
springing up everywhere under the influence of the above ideas 
Institutes of Human Behavior, Institutes of International Re- 
lations, Social Science Research Councils and the like — all of 
which are trying to surmount the old lines of division and treat 
human life as the journalist has to — in all its aspects at once. 
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Journalism is peculiarly adapted to thrive in and benefit by 
this movement. We should be part of it — if we can measure 
up, and make our contribution. We must save at least half 
of the fifth year for this kind of thing. That is one reason why 
reporting and publishing at least must always in a journalism 
course come in the next to the last year — not in the last. The 
other reason is, of course, that none of the real problems of 
journalism can profitably be even discussed with students who 
have not already had the equivalent of reporting and publish- 
ing. 

Law schools, whose problem is like ours — there are the 
soundest reasons on the broad grounds of public policy for 
desiring also to produce a more highly socialized bar — are al- 
ready moving in the direction of throwing their ante into the 
pot and considering law as merely one of the social sciences, 
intimately related to all the others.1* ‘The greatest mistake 
the law schools ever made,” said a university president to me 
— aman who is a lawyer as well as a scholar in other lines — 
“was in going off into a separate building in a separate corner 
of the campus, and putting all their work into separate years. 
The next step will have to bring them back into closer contact 
with other branches of knowledge, using the same library, and 
getting into contact in other ways.” Law is of no value except 
for the social purposes it accomplishes, and the lawyer must 
study those purposes. This obviously goes double for jour- 
nalism; we must not devote our graduate years exclusively to 
pure technique. It is in the graduate years that the powers of 
social understanding can be made effective, that the fundamen- 
tals can be related to the techniques through genuine profes- 
sional — not technical — courses. Yet, certainly we must not 
neglect the practical techniques. A fifth year of pure technique 
would be a most illogical dam athwart the stream that should 
flow uninterruptedly on from a cultural education to a career 
in which culture and technique should always run parallel. 


Technique should channelize and deepen culture, not interrupt 
it. 


18 See, for instance, “The New Legal Education,” Nation, November 5, 1930. 
Study, too, the reorganization at Johns Hopkins. 
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The results of this study may be summarized as follows: 


1. Effective codperation between the active and teaching branches of 
the profession has been necessary in the other professions that have 
established professional education upon a high plane. 

2. A professional society is first built up until its right to speak for the 
profession is acknowledged. 

3. The first step is for such society to take a determined stand as to 
whether it wants to raise the educational level of the profession. 
This should be on broad grounds of public policy, and the issue 
should not be dodged by putting too much emphasis on continual 
discussions and surveys as to whether the educated professional man 
makes a few dollars more or less than the apprentice-trained profes- 
sional man. Economically, the shysters and quacks were doing ex- 
tremely well before the doctors and lawyers started their campaigns, 

4. If the professional society is sure what it wants, active steps are next 

taken to bring the rest of the profession to that view, and to 

strengthen the professional society itself and give it representative 
prestige. 

The job took over twenty years in law and medicine and there is no 

reason whatever to imagine it will take less in journalism. 

6. The questions involved are extremely complicated. The teaching 
branch of the profession, through its own organizations, holds itself 
ready to make such researches, surveys and reports as the active 
professional society may from time to time request, and to sit in on 
joint consultative committees when policies are being evolved. Such 
surveys and reports were patiently made every year for a quarter of 
a century in medicine and law. 

7. The professional society works through a committee, the member- 
ship of which is subjected to only very slow rotation, so that the 
members may in time become familiar with a set of problems that 
are the reverse of simple. And this committee work goes on for 


wa 


~ 


twenty years. 

Such time as I have been able to devote to this study has 
proved so extremely enlightening to myself — and, indeed, en- 
couraging — that I am inclined to urge both upon our own as- 
:ociation and upon the Society of Newspaper Editors the policy 
of digging for facts during this whole period of policy-forma- 
tion. It has also opened my eyes to the enormous value to the 
schools in a drive for betterment and higher standards origin- 
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ating in the outside profession as in this activity on the part of 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors. It now appears 
co me as the most valuable factor in the whole situation: it 
proved so in the other professions. If the best judgment — 
or even the better judgment — of the profession is in favor of 
higher professional standing as expressed in the report of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors — the project of fur- 
nishing it, in the light of what has been done in the other pro- 
fessions, now seems more practicable than it ever did before. 
Difficult, but decidedly possible of accomplishment. 

In closing it might be fair to say that Professor Johnson's 
speech which was quoted in the committee’s report and which 
was devoted largely to arguing in favor of establishing jour- 
nalism courses in all high schools and in all colleges every- 
where should not be assumed by default of mention here to 
represent a policy favored by the Association. And when Pro- 
fessor Johnson says that we have as yet no truly professional 
schools of journalism, he is only trying to look ahead just as 
we are trying to do at this time. His speech when read in ful! 
is the very opposite of a confession of failure on the part of 
the schools of journalism. The two brief passages that were 
quoted out of their context unfortunately gave this impression. 
But a reference to the full text of the address, which was 
printed in the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY for March, 1930, pre- 
sents a decidedly hopeful picture. 
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